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Errata. 

In  page  10,  lines  14,  15,  for  "experiments  pei'formed  under  this 
last  condition — a  condition  which  precludes  any  unconscious  guidance 
from  the  '  agent '  " — read  "  experiments  performed  under  conditions 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  unconscious  guidance  from  the 
'agent.'"  And  add  the  following  note  to  the  word  "contact,"  in  the 
eighth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  ; —  '       .  , 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  indications  may  be  unconsciously  given 
otlierwise  than  through  contact.    Of.  Proceedings,  Part  I, ,  pp.  18,  19,  &c. 

In  page  55,  line  15,  omit  the  figure  1  before  657,000.  And  in  line 
25  of  the  same  page,  for  l,657,000ths  y  10,  read  657.000  x  10. 

In  page  250,  line  20,  for  the  words,  "the  probability  that  in  the 
whole  series  there  will  be  one  such  success  is  j^l,  or  J-,"  read  "  the  most 
probable  result  is  that  there  will  not  be  a  single  success  in  the  whole 
series." 

In  the  same  page,  line  25,  /or  tJie  ivords,  "  the  chance  of  a  single 
success  in  the  series  is  three  times  greater  than  before  ;  that  is,  it  is  1," 
read  "  the  probable  number  of  successes  in  the  whole  series  is  1." 


Note  to  Page  226. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  besides  the  anagrams  given  in  the 
text,  Mr.  A.  obtained  also  other  anagrams  ;  as  ji/vs  yoitet  (Testify  ! 
vow  !) ;  ieb  iov  oaf  ivle  (I  go,  vow  belief  !)  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  question 
"How  shall  I  believe'?"  neb  16  vhliy  ev  86e  ear/  ee  (Believe  by  fear 
even,  1866).  How  unlikely  it  is  that  all  this  was  due  to  mere  accident 
may  be  seen  by  anyone  who  will  take  letters,  (the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants roughly  proportioned  to  the  frequency  of  their  actual  use,)  and 
try  to  make  up  a  series  of  handfuls  completely  into  words  possessing 
any  grammatical  coherence  or  intelligible  meaning.  Now  in  Mr.  A.'s 
case  all  the  jm/essed  anagrams  (when  legible)  were  found  to  be  real 
anagrams,  (with  one  error  of  i  for  e)  ;  some  of  the  sentences  were  real 
answers  to  the  questions  ;  and  not  even  the  absurdest  sentences  were 
wholly  meaningless. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 


PROCEEDIlSrGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

Thursday,  November  22,  1883.  •  - 

The  fifth  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  11,  Chandos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  on  Thursday,  November  22,  1883. 

Professor  Hexry  Sidgwick,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

I. 

FOUETH  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE    ON  THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

[The  Report  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  since  it  was  read.] 

Committee: — Edmund  Gurney,*  M.A.  ;  F.  W.  H.  Myers,*  M.A,  ; 
and  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,*  Hon.  Sec. 

Since  the  last  report  was  presented  to  the  Society,  the  Comuiittee 
on  Thought-transference  have  been  steadily  pursuing  their  inquiries, 
and  have  not  only  obtained  a  considerable  amount  of  additional 
evidence  confirmatory  of  their  previous  work,  but  also  evidence  of  a 
new  and  importaiit  chai'acter.  Moreover,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the 
inquiry  is  beginning  to  be  pursued  by  independent  groups  of  investigators 
throughout  the  country;  some  of  these  have  communicated  with  us  and 
have  courteously  permitted  us  to  examine  their  mode  of  experiment, 
and  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  precautions  upon  which  experience 
has  taught  us  to  insist.  To  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie,  J.P.,  of  Liverpool,  we 
owe  our  warm  thanks  for  his  most  capable  and  courteous  co-operation, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  he  has  lately  joined  our  Committee.  Since 
the  extensive  and  careful  series  of  experiments  published  in  Part  IV.  of 
our  Proceedings,  Mr.  Guthrie  has  enlarged  his  range  of  experiments 
and  obtained  remarkable  success  in  the  transference  of  visual  impressions 
— diagramsand  the  like — of  tastes,  and  of  pains.  Tlie  only  sort  of  distinct 
sensation  of  which  the  transference  yet  remains  to  be  obtained,  is  that  of 
smell, — there  being,  of  course,  special  difficulties  in  so  arranging  the 
experiment  that  a  "subject shall  have  no  opportunity  of  detecting 

*  The  Council  holds  itself  sENERALLr  responsible  for  the  Reports  or  its  Comjiitiees. 
At  the  head  of  each  Report  the  names  of  those  JIejibers  of  Committee  who  aub 

SPEOIALLV  responsible  FOB  IIS  COMPOSITION  ARE  MARKED  WIl'H  ASTERISKS. 
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by  direct  means  any  strongly  odorous  substance  wliicli  the  "  agent "  is 
smelling  close  by.  In  many  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  later  experiments  the 
sole  "  agent "  has  been  himself,  or  one  or  other  of  the  gentlemen 
engaged  with  him  in  the  investigation. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Guthrie's  example  will  stimulate  others  among 
our  members  to  conduct  experiments  of  the  same  kind.  Not  all 
investigators,  indeed,  may  have  similar  advantages  of  wide  command 
of  "  subjects  "  for  experiment ;  but  anyone  among  us  may  very  possibly 
find  in  his  own  family  circle  some  one  "  subject "  of  value  ;  and  it  is, 
of  course,  in  the  family  circle  that  it  is  easiest  to  secure  that  continual 
and  patient  repetition  of  experiments  which  seems  essential  to  any 
marked  success. 

1.  Transference  of  Tastes. 

The  experiments  which  we  shall  first  detail  have  reference  to  the 
transference  of  tastes.  This  particular  form  of  transferred  sensation 
had  been  often  experimented  upon,  by  ourselves  and  by  others, 
with  "  subjects "  in  the  hypnotic  state ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Mr.  Guthrie  was  the  first  person  to  procure  the  pheiiomenon  when 
agent  and  percipient  were  both  of  them  in  a  normal  condition.  There 
was  no  chance  of  collusion,  conscious  or  unconscious  ;  for  the  taste  to 
be  discerned  was  known  to  no  one  except  the  actual  experimenters  ; 
and  the  sensations  experienced  were  verbally  described  by  the 
"subjects"  (not  written  down),  so  that  all  danger  of  involuntary 
muscular  guidance  was  eliminated. 

The  following  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  Liverpool 
during  the  first  week  in  September,  1883: — 

A  selection  of  about  twenty  strongly-tasting  substances  was  made. 
These  substances  were  enclosed  in  small  bottles  and  small  pai'cels,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  one  another,  and  kept  carefully  out  of  the  range  of 
vision  of  the  "subjects,"  who  were,  moreover,  blindfolded,  so  that  no 
grimaces  made  by  the  tasters  could  be  seen.  The  "  subjects,"  in  fact, 
Iiad  no  means  whatever  of  knowing,  through  the  sense  of  sight,  what  was 
the  substance  tasted. 

Smell  had  to  be  guarded  against  with  still  greater  care.  When  the 
substance  was  odoriferous  the  packet  or  bottle  was  opened  outside  the 
room,  or  at  such  a  distance,  and  so  cautiously  as  to  prevent  any  sensible 
smell  from  escaping.  The  experiments,  moreover,  were  conducted  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  a  very  large  kitchen,  from  whence  a  strong  odour  of 
beefsteak  and  onions  proceeded  during  almost  all  the  time  occupied.  The 
tasters  took  pains  to  keep  their  heads  high  above  the  "subjects,"  and  to 
avoid  breathing  with  open  mouth.  One  substance  (cofiee)  tried  was 
found  to  give  off"  a  slight  smell,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  and  au 
.experiment  made  with  this  has  been  omitted. 
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The  tasters  were  Mr.  Guthrie  (M.G.),  Mr.  Gurney  (E.G.),  and  Mr. 
Myers  (M.).  The  percipients  were  two  young  ladies  employed  in  Mr. 
Guthrie's  establishment,  whom  we  will  call  R.  and  E.  The  tasters 
lightly  placed  a  hand  on  one  of  the  shoulders  or  hands  of  the 
percipients.  During  the  first  experiments  (September  3rd  and  4th) 
there  were  one  or  two  other  jjersons  in  the  room,  who,  however, 
were  equally  ignorant  as  to  the  substance  tasted.  During  the 
experiments  silence  was  preserved.  During  the  last  15  experi- 
ments (September  5th)  only  M.  G.,  E.  G.,  and  M.,  with  the  two 
percipients,  were  present.  On  this  evening  Miss  E.  was,  unfortunately, 
suffering  from  sore  throat,  which  seemed  to  blunt  her  susceptibility. 
On  this  occasion  none  of  the  substances  were  allowed  even  to  enter  the 
room  where  the  percipients  were.  They  were  kept  in  a  dark  lobby  out- 
side, and  taken  by  the  investigators  at  random,  so  that  often  one 
investigator  did  not  even  know  what  the  other  took.  Still  less  could 
any  spy  have  discerned  what  was  chosen,  had  such  spy  been  there,  which 
he  certainly  was  not. 

A  very  small  portion  of  each  substance  used  was  found  to  be  enough. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  keeping  the  mean  between  the  massive  impression 
of  a  large  quantity  of  a  salt,  spice,  bitter,  or  acid,  which  confounds  the 
specific  differences  under  each  general  head,  and  the  fading  impression 
which  is  apt  to  give  merely  a  residual  pungency,  from  which  the  charac- 
teristic flavour  has  escaped.  It  is  necessary  to  allow  some  minutes  to 
elapse  between  each  experiment,  as  the  imaginary  taste  seems  to  be 
fully  as  persistent  as  the  real  one. 

Scptemher  3,  1883. 

EXPT.         TASTER.      PERCIPIENT.  SUBSTANCE.  ANSWERS  GIVEN. 

1  ...  M   E          Vinegar   "A  sharp  and  nasty  taste." 

2  ...  M   E          Mustard    "Mustard." 

3  ...  M   K   Do   "Ammonia." 

4  ...  M   E          Sugar    "I  stiff  taste  th.e  hot  taste  of 

the  mustard." 

Septemlier  4. 

.5  ...  E.  Gr.  &M....  E          Worcestershire  sauce .. .  "  Worcestershire  sauce." 

<i  ...  M.  G   E,   Do   ...  "Vinegar." 

7  ...  E.  G.  &  M....  E          Port  wine   "  Between eau  deCofogne  and 

beer." 

8  ...  M.  G   R   Do   "  Raspberry  vinegar." 

9  ...  E.  G.  &  M....  E          Bitter  afoes   "Horribfe  and  bitter." 

10  ...  M.  G   R          Afum    "  A  taste  of  ink— of  iron— of 

vinegar.  I  feei  it  on  my 
iips — it  is  as  if  I  had  been 
eating  alum." 

11  ...  M.  G   E          Alum    (E.  perceived  that  M.  G.  was 

7iot  tasting  bitter  aloes,  as 
E.  G.  and  M.  supposed, 
but  something  different 
No  distinct  perception  on 
account  of  the  persistence 
of  the  bitter  taste.) 
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September  4  {continued'). 

EXPT.  TASTEE.      PERCIPIENT.  SUBSTANCE  ANSWERS  GIVEN. 

12  ...  E.  6.  &  M....  E          Nutmeg    "Peppermint — no— what  yoa 

put  in  puddings — nut- 
meg." 

13  ...  M.  G   R   Do   "Nutmeg."'* 

14  ...  E.  G.  &M....  E          Sugar    Nothing  perceived. 

15  ...  M.  G   R   Do   Nothing  perceived. 

(Sugar  should  be  tried  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  series, 
as,  after  the  aloes,  wo 
could  scarcely  taste  it 
ourselves.) 

Ifi  ...  E.  G.  &M....  E         Cayenne  pepper   "Mustard." 

17  ...  M.  G   R   Do.    " Cayenne  pepper." 

(After  the  cayenne  we  were 
unable  to  taste  anytbiug 
further  that  evening.) 

Septeiiihei'  5. 

18  ...  E.  G.  E          Carbonate  of  soda          Nothing  perceived. 

19  ...  M.  G   R          Carraway  seeds    "It  feels  like  meal — like  a 

seed  loaf  —  carraway 
seeds." 

(The  suhstance  of  the  seeds 
seem  to  beperceived  before 
their  taste.') 

20  ...  E.  G.  &;M....  E         Cloves    "Cloves." 

21  ...  E.  G.  &  M....  E          Citric  acid   Nothing  felt. 

22  ...  M.  G   R   Do   "Salt." 

23  ...  E.  G.  E          Liquorice   "Cloves." 

24  ...  M.  G   R          Cloves    "Cinnamon." 

2.5  ...  E.  G.  ..tM....  E          Acid  jujube   "Pear  drop." 

26  ...  M.  G   R   Do   "Something  hard,  which  is 

giving  way — acid  jujube." 

27  ...  E.G.  fcM....  E          Candied  ginger    "  Something  sweet  and  hot." 

28  ...  M.  G   R   Do   "  Almond  toffy." 

(M.  G.  took  this  ginger  in  the 
dark,  and  was  some  time 
before  he  realised  that  it 
was  ginger.) 

29  ...  E.  G.  &M....  E         Home-made  Noyau  ...  "Salt." 

30  ...  M.  G   R   Do  "Port  wine." 

(This  was  by  far  the  mosfc. 
strongly  smelling  of  the- 
substances  tried  ;  the  scent 
of  kernels  being  hard 
to  conceal.  Yet  it  was 
named  by  E.  as  salt.) 

31  ...  E.G.  &M....  E          Bitter  aloes   "Bitter." 

32...  M.  G   R   Do   Nothing  felt. 


*  In  some  cases  two  experiments  were  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the 
same  substance  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  first  percipient  was  of  course  not 
told  whether  her  answer  was  right  or  wrong.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  maintained 
that,  when  her  answer  was  right,  her  agent  unconsciously  gave  her  an  intimation 
of  the  fact  by  the  pressure  of  his  hand  ;  and  that  she  then  coughed  or  made  some 
audible  signal  to  her  companion,  who  followed  suit.  "Whatever  the  theory  may 
be  worth,  it  will,  we  think,  be  seen  that  the  success  of  the  second  percipient  with 
the  nutmeg  was  the  only  occasion,  throughout  the  series,  to  which  it  can  be 
applied. 
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We  should  have  preferred  in  these  experiments  to  use  only 
substances  which  were  wholly  inodorous.  But  in  order  to  get  any 
description  of  tastes  from  the  percipients  it  was  necessary  that  the 
tastes  should  be  either  very  decided  or  very  familiar.  It  v/ould  be 
desirable,  before  entering  on  a  series  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  to 
educate  the  jjalates  of  the  recipients  by  accustoming  them  to  a  variety 
of  chemical  substances,  and  also  by  training  them  to  distinguish,  with 
shut  eyes,  between  the  more  ordinary  flavours.  It  is  well  known  how 
much  taste  is  helped  by  sight  and  determined  by  expectation  :  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  recipients  in  these  cases  were  judging  blindfold 
of  the  mere  shadow  of  a  savour,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  even, 
some  of  their  mistakes  are  not  much  wider  of  the  mark  than  they  might 
have  been  had  a  trace  of  the  substance  been  actually  placed  upon  their 
tongues. 

The  interest  and  novelty  of  the  foregoing  experiments  consist  in  the 
fact,  already  mentioned,  that  the  "  subjects  "  were  apparently  in  their 
normal  waking  state.  It  has  long  been  on  record  that  such  transference 
of  impressions  may  take  place  between  a  mesmeriser  or  hypnotise  and 
a  sensitive  "  subject ;  "  and  some  instances  will  be  given  in  the  subjoined 
report  of  the  Mesmeric  Committee.  But  here  no  preliminary  mesmeric 
passes  nor  fixation  of  the  eyes  had  been  resorted  to  ;  nor  indeed  have 
the  "subjects"  ever  been  mesmerised. 

2.  Transference  of  Pains. 

The  same  subjects.  Miss  B.  and  Miss  E.,  who  proved  sensitive  to 
the  transference  of  tastes,  were  also  found  sensitive  to  the  transference 
of  pains  whilst  in  their  normal  waking  state.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  made 
a  number  of  experiments  in  this  direction,  the  record  of  which  he 
hopes  to  present  to  the  Society  shortly.  Here,  too,  the  resu]  ts  are 
paralleled  by  those  of  hypnotic  experiments,  of  which  some  have 
been  already  recorded  [Proceedings,  Part  III.,  p.  225-6)  and  others  will 
be  described  in  the  ensuing  Report. 

3.  Casual  Experiments. 

We  have  received  from  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  records  of  more  or  less  successful  trials  made  amongst 
members  of  their  own  families.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  experiments 
have  been  too  few  and  too  fitful  to  be  of  much  value  ;  at  the  same  time 
they  are  of  interest  as  affording  information  that  the  faculty  of  Thought- 
transference  is  probably  tolerably  widely  ditFased.  Here,  for  example, 
is  the  result  of  a  casual  trial  by  one  of  our  members,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Pox  Powys,  as  '•'percipient,"  with  her  husband  as  "agent." 

'  I  send  the  results  of  atrial  my  husband  and  I  had  alone.  To  me  it 
seemed  like  magic  !     We  had  tried,  I  think,  three  times  before  tliis,  with 
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indifferent  success.  I  was  the  guesser,  and  he  hehl  my  left  hand  with  his- 
right,  and  merely  thought  of  a  number.  I  sat  with  my  eyes  closed.  '!  he 
rapidity  with  which  the  thing  was  done  astonished  us  ;  the  number  seemed 
to  flash  instantaneously  into  my  brain.  In  fact,  so  simultaneous  was  it  that 
I  began  to  think  that  I,  perhaps,  had  impressed  the  number  upon 
Colunel  Powys'  brain  first.  However,  when  we  reversed  the  operation,  and 
my  husband  guessed,  he  was  not  at  all  successful.  Here  are  our  experiments  ; 
the  complete  series,  including  failures  as  well  as  successes,  is  given. 
"  First  we  tried  snigie  figures,  and  only  one  'guess  '  was  allowed. 


NUMBER  THOUGHT  OF. 

3 
2 
4 
6 
5 
9 
3 
8 

"  Here  out  of  8  trials  5  were 
figures,  and  where  a  second  '  guess ' 

KUJIBER  THOUGHT  OF. 

3r, 

27 
C.'.) 
100 
42 
55 
22 
38 
30 
22 


I  perceived  nothing. 
I  answered  2. 

7. 

I  perceived  nothing. 
I  answered  5. 

9. 
3. 
8. 


right.  We  now  tried  numbers  of  two 
was  "iven  it  is  noted. 


RESULT. 

24 

3(3 

72 

28 
100 

42 

55 

79 

38 

42 
120 


On  a  second  guess.  27 
■  82 


97 

7S 
20 


"Here  5  were  right  the  first  time,  and!  i  the  second  time,*  out  of  11 
trials.  We  tried  again  the  next  evening,  but  out  of  20  only  got  5  right  on 
the  fii'st  trial,  and  2  right  on  a  second  trial.  The  secret  of  success  the 
previous  evening  I  believe  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  I  felt  almost  absolute  con- 
fidence in  my  power  to  guess  correctly,  and  to  this  height  of  confidence  1 
liave  never  since  been  able  to  attain." 

The  coincidences  here  recorded  seem  clearly  beyond  the  power  of 
pure  chance  to  account  for. 

Another  correspondent,  writing  from  Brunswick  Place,  Leeds,  sent 
to  us  an  account  of  some  successful  experiments  of  his  own,  which, 
howcvei',  seemed  probably  due  to  mere  muscular  interpretation.  We 
explained  this  to  him,  pointing  out  the  precautions  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  error.    In  reply  he  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  since  writing  to  you  last  : 
perhaps  the  best  of  these  vTas  my  finding  a  pin  secreted  in  a  purse  which  waa 


*  It  will  be  noted  that  this  sixth  case  was  all  but  a  success  on  thejirst  trial — ■ 
ths  digits  being  correctly  given,  but  inturtcd. 
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in  my  sister's  pocket.  I  also  found  the  number  of  a  bank  note  correctly, 
and  correctly  discovered  10  figures  out  of  12.  But  these  experiments  were 
made  when  contact  was  permitted,  or  by  my  running  the  '  agent's '  hand 
over  a  series  of  figures  from  0  to  0.  When  I  tried  yesterday  to  tell  the 
figures  icithout  contact,  I  failed  completely. 

"  I  then  blindfolded  my  sister,  aged  13,  and  placed  a  piece  of  pencil 
and  paper  before  her.  Then  I  drew,  with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  a  school 
slate,  a  simple  diagram  (a  circle  with  a  cross  inside),  without  her  hearing 
the  scratching  of  the  chalk.  To  my  surprise  she  drew  the  enclosed,*  in  about 
a  minute,  there  being  no  contact  between  us,  and  I  giving  no  indication 
whatever,  merely  thinking  and  staring  at  the  slate.  I  then  made  other  ex- 
periments in  a  similar  way,  and  enclose  you  the  results.'' 

These,  and  a  few  other  diagrams  subsequently  received,  made 
in  all  10  trials,  with  diagrams  of  various  random  and  irregular  shapes. 
Of  the  10  trials  six  were  as  good  reproductions  of  the  original  as  could 
have  been  drawn  had  the  child  seen  the  original  drawing  and  attempted 
to  draw  it  blindfolded.  The  remaining  four  bore  less,  but  still  some, 
resemblance  to  the  original.  The  hon.  secretary  of  the  Committee  has 
visited  this  correspondent  in  Leeds,  and  seen  the  way  in  which  the 
experiments  were  made.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  from  such  a  visit 
no  information  could  have  reached  the  percipient  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  sense.  The  "  agent "  is  a  highly  intelligent  young  man, 
and  quite  alive  to  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  taken  to  avoid  obvious 
errors  of  experiment. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  one  of  us  by 
Mr.  H.  Gibson,  of  Limerick.  He  has  since  supplied  us  with  additional 
details,  and  tells  us  that  the  "subject"  (who  has  a  large  apothecary's 
business),  and  several  of  the  agents,  had  previously  been  quite 
incredulous  as  to  the  phenomenon, 

March  20th,  1884. 

On  last  Tuesday  wesk  we  were  trying  some  experiments,  at  a  friend's 
house,  and  a  Mr.  Day  who  was  there  told  the  number  thought  of  in  five 
difierent  cases,  by  five  different  people — told  them  one  after  the  other 
without  a  bungle  or  any  hesitation  whatever.  After  these  five  consecutive 
trials  he  got  a  violent  headache,  and  on  trying  again  could  not  tell  any  more. 
He  was  successful  by  picturing  to  himself  (with  his  eyes  shut)  a  black-board, 
and  the  number  seemed  at  once  to  stand  out  on  it  in  white. 

The  headache  is  an  interesting,  but  (we  are  happy  to  say)  not  a 
frequent  feature  of  these  experiments.  The  imagining  of  the  black- 
board is  a  device  worth  notinsr, 

*  Some  of  the  drawings  made  in  this  series  will  be  engraved  for  the  next  number 
of  the  Proceedings. 
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The  following  account  was  received,  some  weeks  ago,  from  Miss 
Crabbe  (Gordon  College,  Chatham  Street,  Liverpool),  a  lady  known  to 
two  members  of  the  Committee  : — 

One  evening,  at  a  rectory  where  I  have  been  staying,  we  were  trying  pin- 
fniding,  when  I  said  I  had  seen  much  more  wonderful  things  than  tliat  done, 
and  told  them  of  what  is  done  in  your  Society,  such  as  placing  figures  and 
other  objects  behind  people,  &c. 

They  were  verii  sceptical  about  it,  said  it  could  not  be  done  without 
trickery,  collusion,  &c. ,  that  it  was  nonsense,  &c.,  &c.,  and  we  had  quite  a 
lively  argument  about  it,  for  I  stuck  to  my  point,  and  vowed  it  could  be,  and 
'/ras  done.  At  last  the  rector  said  he  would  try  it,  for  that  if  anyone  was  able 
to  do  it  he  would.  He  acted  as  agent,  and  his  daughter  as  percipient.  The 
latter  was  blindfolded  and  placed  in  the  usual  position  ;  the  background  was  a 
large  piece  of  white  cardboard,  and  on  that  I  pinned  a  pink  oblong  card,  and, 

to  my  astonishment,  in  about  a  minute  or  two's  time  Miss  described  it  ; 

for  I  must  confess  I  expected  a  failure  on  account  of  the  scepticism  of  all 
parties. 

Of  course  this  success  slightly  changed  their  opinion,  and  they  tried  again. 
The  next  object  I  placed  up  was  a  round  fan  or  hand-screen,  which  was  most 
accurately  described  :  the  order  we  p.oceeded  in  was  1st,  colour,  2nd, 
shape,  and  3rd,  object.  Object  after  object  was  tried,  and  every  time  was  a 
success.   They  declared  it  was  wonderfuL   Night  after  night  we  tried  it,  and 

the  whole  time  I  was  there  Miss   'never  once  made  the  slightest  error, 

and  often  named  the  object  after  the  lapse  of  a  second  or  so,  with  no  second 
guess. 

We  tried  everything  we  could  think  of,  including  spoons,  door-keys, 

oranges.    In  describing  the  latter  Miss   said  :  "  It  is  something  with  a 

reddish  tinge,  not  quite  round  but  a  little  flat  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Oh, 
I  see  ;  it  is  an  orange." 

After  the  objects,  we  tried  taste-transference.    The  elfect  was  marvellous. 

Salt,  sugar,  nutmeg,  ttc,  &c. ,  were  tasted  by  Mr.           and  transferred  to 

his  daughter. 

Next  we  tried  the  number-reading,  which  was  also  a  gi'and  success  ;  in 
this  case  we  sometimes  reversed  the  agent  and  percipient,  Mr.  — ~  acting 
as  the  latter  (and  not  as  the  former,  as  on  the  jjrevious  occasions),  and  either 

Miss  or  I  as  the  agent.    Whichever  plan  we  took  proved  successful,  and 

Ave  tried  very  many  times.  The  jjercipient  wrote  the  numbers  down  while- 
the  agent  was  in  contact  with  either  the  left  hand  or  the  forehead.* 

After  the  number-writing,  we  tried  objects  again,  ivifhout  contact.  This 

was  also  done  without  an  error,  Mr.   actina  as  agent  and  making  a  few 

downward  passes  while  fixing  his  mind  on  the  object  to  be  described. 

Next  we  tried  reading  sentences  written  on  the  background,  i.e.,  I  wrote 
in  large  hand  on  a  card  "  Don't  kill  dogs  "  ;  then,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill," 

both  of  which  were  read  by  Miss  ,  with  the  exception  of  one  word,  where  I 

stopped  her  on  account  of  an  interruption.  Then  Mr.          acted  as  percipienr 


*  This  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  g-iven  at  the  bottom  of  p.  10. 
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and  Miss  as  agent,  and  I  wrote  up,  "Bequick."    Mr.   -said,  "B-e  — 

be,  q-u-i-e-t — quiet."  "  iNo,"  we  said,  "  not  quite  right."  '•  No,"  he  said, 
"the  last  two  letters  are  c-k,  not  e-t ;  it  is  '  Be  quick.'  "  Miss  how- 
ever, never  even  made  that  much  of  a  failure. 

Of  all  the  experiments  I  have  seen  performed,  I  never  sav/  any  to  equal 
these,  which  were  all  so  quickly  and  accurately  made.  I  can  tell  you  I  felt 
elated  at  having  turned  "sceptics  "  into  such  clever  performers. 

In  a  second  letter  Miss  Crabfce  adds  : — 

When  I  proposed  trying  taste-transference,  I  said  to  Mr.   :  "  It  must 

be  something  that  has  no  smell,"  whereupon  he  replied,  "Well,  write  down 
the  nama  of  anything  you  Avish  me  to  taste  on  a  piece  of  paper."  I  did  so, 
writing  the  word  "  Ginger."    He  then  put  the  paper  in  his  month,   and  I 

suppose  imagined  he  tasted  the  ginger,  for  in  a  minute  or  two  Miss  

said  what  it  was.    The  reason  I  did  not  mention  this  before  is  that  I  am  not 

sure  whether  Miss  actually  tasted  the  ginger,  or  whether  the  u-onl  was 

impressed  on  her  mind,  and  she  felt  bound  to  say  it.  This  was  the  first  ex- 
periment in  taste-transference  ;  afterwards  I  always  gave  the  substance  to 

Mr.   to  taste  himself  first,  and  then  his  daughter  evidently  did  really 

perceive  the  taste. 

In  the  sentence-reading  I  wrote  up  first,  "Don't  kill  dogs,"  but  some 
one  entered  the  room  before  thi.s  was  read  at  all,  and  an  interruption  ensued, 
whereupon  I  said,  "Nevermind  that  one  now,  don't  tell  us  anything  about 
it,  and  I  will  write  another."    I  then  wrote,   "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  This 

was  read  correctly, and  immediately  afterwards  Miss  said,  "  I  may  as  well 

tell  you  what  I  thought  the  first  sentence  was.  Was  it — Don't  kill  ?  "  and 
then  she  made  some  remark  about  the  last  word  being  a  short  one  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind, but  I  really  don't  remember  what  the  remark  was. 

4.   Unconscious  Muscular  Action. 

The  subject  of  "  Thought-reading  "  is  just  now  in  a  rather  singular 
position  ]  for  it  is  obtaining  immense  vogue  throughout  the  country  by 
dint  of  public  exhibitions  which,  however  clever  and  interesting,  have 
no  claim  to  be  considered  "  Thoutrht-reading  "  at  all.  These  exhibitions 
usually  produce  a  perfect  deluge  of  letters  in  the  local  journals,  in  which 
the  "  willing-game  "  and  its  results  are  discussed  from  every  possible 
standpoint  and  in  every  possible  key,  by  believei's,  disbelievers,  and 
doubters.  In  the  more  scientific  contributions  to  this  correspondence, 
expression  is  usually  given  to  three  distinct  views,  each  of  which  deserves 
serious  attention. 

Some  contributors  are  certain  to  give  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  process  of  "  muscle-reading" — an  explanation  which  easily  covers  the 
successes  of  the  public  performers,  as  well  as  99  out  of  100  cases  of 
success  in  the  "  willing-game." 

Some   one  else  is   pretty  sure  to  put   forward    the  hypothesis 
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strongly  suggested  by  the  100th  case  of  the  "willing-game" — where 
what  is  done  is  of  so  subtle  or  complicated  a  kind  as  to  raise  doubts 
whether  unconscious  muscular  pressure,  or  rather  release  of  pressure 
in  a  certain  direction,  is  adequate  to  account  for  it  ;  and  one  is  tempted 
to  look  deeper  for  the  springs  of  action,  and  to  conceive  the  governance 
of  one  organism  by  another  through  some  sort  of  nervous  induction. 

And  finally,  some  prudent  correspondent  will  point  out  that — as 
long  as  the  form  of  experiment  adopted  is  the  performance  of  some 
action — the  problem  can  never  be  solved  as  long  as  contact  of  any  sort 
is  allowed  between  the  "wilier"  and  the  "willed"  ;  and  will  perhaps 
do  us  the  honour  to  refer  to  some  of  our  own  experiments,  in  which 
success  in  far  more  delicate  operations  than  pin-finding  and  number- 
writing  has  been  attained  without  contact. 

It  is  clearly  only  to  experiments  performed  under  this  last  condition 
— a  condition  which  precludes  any  unconscious  guidance  from  the  "agent" 
— that  the  word  "  Thought-reading  "  can  be  safely  applied.  That  name, 
of  course,  in  no  way  implies  the  absence  of  a  physical  basis  for  the 
phenomena  ;  the  theory  of  brain-waves  (which  would  be  only  an  instance 
of  "nervous  induction")  has  been  suggested  to  supply  such  a  basis. 
But  of  such  a  physical  basis  we  know  nothing  ;  of  the  jysychical  facts 
we  know  a  great  deal,  all  of  them  being,  in  various  forms,  transferences 
of  impression  or  idea  from  mind  to  mind  otherwise  than  by  the  recognised 
sensory  channels.  The  difference  between  these  cases  and  the  public 
exhibitions  of  muscular  andtactile  sensibility  is,  of  course,  fundamental ; 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  "Thought-reading"  should  have 
become  associated  with  the  latter.  Even  for  the  genuine  cases 
"  Thoi((jht-tra7isference"  is  a  much  better  expression — the  other  term 
having  apparently  conveyed  to  some  persons  the  notion  that,  if  once  the 
reality  of  the  phenomena  were  established,  Ave  should  all  be  able  to 
"  read  "  each  other's  secrets. 

We  must  emphatically  repeat,  then,  what  we  laid  down  in  our  first 
report, — that  wherever  contact  is  permitted,  success  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  desired  action  must  be  attributed  to  indications  given 
by  the  "  wilier  " —  that  his  unconscious  and  involuntary  variations 
in  pressure  are  unconsciously  and  involuntarily,  or  consciously  and 
voluntarily,  interpreted  by  the  percipient.*  We  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  what  can  be 
done  in  this  way ;  and  the  results  have  been  most  striking,  but  not 
unexpected.    The  note  on  "  Lluscle-reading  "  by  one  of  our  members, 

*  The  same  objection  naturally  applies  to  all  cases  where  the  subject  writes 
dorvn  something  which  is  in  the  agent's  mind— the  action,  due  to  unconscious 
guidance,  being  then  the  movements  of  the  pencil  or  chalk.  The  objection  does 
not  apply  to  cases  where  the  "suijject  "  gives  his  notion  of  the  "  trunsferred 
impression" — word,  number,  taste,  or  whatever  it  may  be — hy  word  of  mouth. 
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published  in  Part  IV.  of  our  Proceedings,  shows  the  result  of  some 
such  trials.  The  same  gentleman  has  since  given  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  Belfast,  where  he  performed  the  following 
muscular  feat,  as  described  by  a  local  newspaper.  "A  £5  note  was- 
handed  to  Mr.  W.  Gray,  who  fixed  the  number  of  it  in  his  mind,  the 
lecturer  being  blindfolded.  The  blackboard  was  brought  into  requisition, 
having  five  sections  or  colours  marked  upon  it.  Mr.  Sugden,  whose 
right  hand,  holding  a  piece  of  chalk,  was  in  contact  with  Mr.  Gray's 
left,  then  made  the  figures  5,  5,  3,  4,  0  with  great  deliberation,  and  these 
were  acknowledtred  as  the  correct  number  of  the  bank-note."  Further 
experiments  have  been  made  by  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Committeer 
with  another  "subject."  Numbers  thought  of  have  been  written  with 
perfect  accuracy  by  the  "  subject,"  wlien  the  tips  of  the  agent's  fingers 
were  allowed  to  rest  on  the  hand  that  held  the  pencil,  jrrovided  that  the 
agent  himself  followed  the  movements  of  the  pencil  with  liis  eye. 
When  the  "  agent's  "  eyes  were  averted,  and  tliere  was  no  more  chance 
of  unconscious  guidance,  failure  was  at  once  the  result.  Diagrams  have 
been  accurately  reproduced  in  like  manner,  while  failure  has  inevitably 
followed  the  closing  or  blindfolding  of  the  agent's  eyes.  With  a  lady 
as  agent,  two  drawings  were  even  reproduced  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  when  her  fingers  lightly  touched  the  "  subject's  " 
left  hand,  he  liolding  the  pencil  iu  his  right. 

We  may  conclude  witli  a  practical  suggestion.  Public  perform- 
ances, such  as  those  which  are  exciting  so  much  interest  throughout  the 
country,  have  this  advantage  — that  they  invariably  set  people  to  work 
in  private  houses  ;  and  it  would  clearly  be  a  great  thing  if  tliis  result 
could  be  made  useful  as  well  as  amusing.  We  would  venture,  then,  to 
suggest  to  those  who  feel  drawn  to  the  pursuit  that,  instead  of  repeating 
the  old  "  willing-game,"  and  merely  re-proving  what  has  been  proved  a 
hundred  times  before,  they  should  devote  themselves  to  experiments 
without  contact,  or  else  adopt  some  form  of  experiment  where  the 
"subject"  has  only  to  name  an  object  or  sensation — and  so  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  facts  completely  new  to  science.  Cards,  numbers, 
names,  diagrams,  all  supply  good  forms  of  experiment ;  and  we  may 
remind  our  friends  that  convenient  blank  schedules  for  record  in" 
experiments  may  be  had  gratis  by  anyone  willing  to  forward  the 
work  of  the  S.P.R.,  on  application  to  the  Assistant-Secretary. 
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II. 

THIRD  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE    ON  MESMERISM. 
[The  Report  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  since  it  was  read.] 

Committee  F.  Barrett,*  M.R.I. A.  ;  EcJiUND  Gurney,*  M.A.; 

Richard  Hodgson,  B.A.  ;  A.  T.  Myers,  M.D.  ;  Frederic  W.  H. 
Myers,  M.A.  ;  Hexry  N.  Ridley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  ;  W.  H. 
Stone,  M.A.,  M.B. ;  George  Wyld,  M.D.  ;  and  0.  Lockhart 
R,OBERTSON,  M.D.  and  Frank  Podmore,  M.A.,  lion.  Secretaries. 

In  previous  Reports,  attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  the 
affinity  between  transference  of  impressions  obtained  when  the 
subject  "  is  in  a  normal  state,  and  those  results  which  have  been  held 
to  indicate  a  special  sympathy  or  rap-port  ^'  between  a  hypnotist  or 
mesmerist  and  a  sensitive  "subject."  The  latter  class  of  sympathetic 
transferences  has  been  far  longer  observed  than  the  former  :  we  may 
.say,  indeed,  that  the  recognition  of  the  special  case  preceded  by  about 
sl  century  the  recognition  of  the  more  general  faculty.  This  was 
natural  enough.  Observations  in  this  particular  department  of  hypnotic 
or  mesmeric  effects  reaped  the  benefit  of  all  the  other  striking  pheno- 
mena which  hypnotism  or  mesmerism  had  to  "show.  The  "  community 
-of  sensation"  was  only  one  more  wonder  in  a  veritable  wonder- 
land. Here,  too,  it  often  presented  itself  in  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  (between  suitable  persons)  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty — 
in  higher  perfection  and  with  higher  certainty  than  we  can  often 
hope  to  realise  in  experiments  where  the  "subject"  is  in  a  normal 
Yi^aking  state.  The  narrowing  down  (so  to  speak)  of  the  exercise  of 
the  faculty  to  a  single  channel — the  fact  that  the  rapport  is  confined  to 
a  single  pair  of  minds — seems  to  concentrate  and  enhance  the  force 
of  the  influence.  And  in  these  cases,  therefore,  results  vvere  soon 
manifest  the  possibility  of  which,  outside  mesmerism,  was  scarcely  dreamt 
of,  and  which  have  only  lately  been  seriously  looked  for  and  distinctly 
obtained  in  cases  where  no  specific  rapport  had  been  established. 

There  remains,  however,  one  sort  of  transference  where  the 
relation  of  the  hypnotic  to  the  normal  state  is  harder  to  establish  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  and  presents  a  certain  peculiarity.  It  is 
sometimes  loosely  called  the  transference  of  volition  ;  but  is,  more 
accurately,  an  influence  which  takes  eflTect  on  the  motor-si/stem  of  the 
"  subject,"  either  by  originating  or  inhibiting  motor  impulses.  This  sort 
of  transference  seems  to  be  specially  rare  when  the  "subject  "  is  in  a 
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normal  state.  For  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  interpreting  in  this  way 
those  cases  in  the  "  willing-game"  where  a  person, without  contact  with 
the  "wilier,"  does  some  action  which  the  latter  intends  him  to  do  ;  for 
in  such  cases  it  is,  as  a  rule,  merely  the  idea  of  the  action  that  is  con- 
veyed to  him  ;  and  he  acts  on  the  idea  merely  because  he  knows  he  is 
to  do  sometliiiig.  He  is  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  game  if  he  does  that  of  which  the  idea  comes  across  him  ;  but  he 
does  not  feel  any  special  compulsion  to  do  it.  Xor  can  the  allegations 
of  certain  persons  that,  e.g.,  they  can  make  strangers  in  church  or  in 
a  theatre  turn  their  heads  by  "  willing  "  that  they  should  do  so,  be 
accepted  as  establishing  even  a  prima  facie  case  ;  till  success  and  failure 
in  such  experiments  are  accurately  noted,  clicmce  must  always  be  the 
readiest  explanation  of  the  results.  We  may  provisionally  say,  then, 
that  persons  in  a  normal  state  seem  to  be  little  if  at  all  liable  to  have 
their  will  dominated,  or  their  actions  dominated  against  their  will,  by 
the  silent  determination  of  another.  There  are,  however,  cases  where 
persons  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  perfectly  normal  state,  and  had  not 
been  subjected  to  any  process  of  fixation  or  passes,  have  been  impelled 
to  do  things  by  a  power  which  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  resist ; 
always,  however,  through  the  will  of  some  person  who  had  been  proved 
to  possess  strong  mesmeric  power.  And  outside  the  sphere  of  mesmeric 
influence,  we  have  in  our  possession  a  few  very  striking  cases  of 
undesigned  results,  where  a  powerful  and  emotional  desire  has  influenced 
the  movements  of  an  absent  person  in  a  way  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  parallel  by  a  process  of  deliberate  experiment.  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  evidence  seems  to  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  these  telepathic 
aflections  of  the  will,  or  of  the  motor-system,  involve  profounder 
changes  in  the  person  influenced  than  the  mere  transference  of  passive 
sensations;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  demand  in  the  "v/iller"  either 
distinct  emotion  or  some  amount  of  that  specific  faculty  which  we  have 
called  "  mesmeric." 

1.  Transference  cf  Motor  or  laliihitorg  Impulses. 

To  proceed  now  to  the  experimental  work  of  this  Committee  : — It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  our  last  report  we  recounted  a  series  of 
!  xperiments,  in  which  a  hypnotised  "  subject  "had  been  made  to  answer, 
or  not  to  answer,  the  question  "Do  you  hear?  "  according  to  the  un- 
expressed intention  of  the  operator.  A  further  series  was  carried  out 
last  November  in  his  own  house,  at  Dublin,  by  Professor  Barrett ;  who, 
for  convenience,  will  now  speak  in  the  first  person. 

The  hypnotist  was  J\Jr.  Gr.  A.  Smith.  The  "subject"  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  Mr.  Smith,  a  youth  named  Fearnley,  to  whom 
nothing  whatever  was  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  experiment  about 
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to  be  tried,  until  he  was  thrown  into  the  hypnotic  state  in  my  study. 
He  was  then  in  a  light  sleep-waking  condition — his  eyes  were  closed 
and  the  pupils  upturned — apparently  sound  asleep  ;  but  he  readily 
answered  in  response  to  any  questions  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Smith 
or  by  myself. 

I  first  told  him  to  open  the  fingers  of  his  closed  hand,  or  not  to 
open  them,  just  as  he  felt  disposed,  in  response  to  the  question 
addressed  to  him.  That  question,  which  I  always  asked  in  a  uniform 
tone  of  voice,  was  in  each  case,  "Now,  will  you  open  your  hand?  "  and 
at  the  same  moment  I  pointed  to  the  word  "Yes"  or  "No," 
written  on  a  card,  which  was  held  in  sight  of  Mr.  Smith,  but 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  vision  of  the  "  subject,"  even  had  his  eyes 
been  open,  which  they  were  not.  Without  the  slightest  change  of 
expression  or  other  observable  muscular  movement,  and  quite  out  of 
contact  with  the  "  subject,"  Mr.  Smith  then  silently  willed  the  subject 
to  open  or  not  to  open  his  hand,  in  accordance  witli  the  "  Yes  "  or 
"No."  Twenty  successive  experiments  were  made  in  this  way;  17 
of  these  were  quite  successful,  and  three  were  failures.  But  these  three 
failures  were  possibly  due  to  inadvertence  on  Mr,  Smith's  part,  as 
he  subsequently  stated  that  on  those  occasions  he  had  not  been  prompt 
enough  to  dii'ect  his  will  in  the  right  direction  before  the  question  was 
asked. 

The  experiment  was  now  varied  as  follows  : — The  word  "  Yes  " 
was  written  on  one,  and  the  word  "  No  "  on  the  other,  of  two  precisely 
similar  pieces  of  card.  One  or  other  of  these  cards  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Smith  at  my  arbitrary  pleasure,  care,  of  course,  being  taken 
that  the  "  subject "  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  card,  even  had 
he  been  awake.  When  "Yes  "  was  handed  Mr.  Smith  was  silently  to 
will  the  "  subject "  to  answer  aloud  in  response  to  the  question  asked  by 
me,  "  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  When  "No  "was  handed  Mr.  Smith  was 
to  will  that  no  response  should  be  made  in  reply  to  the  same  question- 
The  object  of  this  series  of  experiments  was  to  note  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  distance  between  the  wilier  and  the  willed, — the  agent  and 
the  percipient.  In  the  first  instance  Mr.  Smith  was  placed  tJbrec  feet 
from  the  "subject,"  who  remained  throughout  apparently  asleep  in  an 
arm-cliair  in  one  corner  of  my  study. 

At  three  feet  apart,  25  trials  were  successively  made,  and 
in  every  case  the  "subject"  responded  or  did  not  respond  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  silent  will  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  directed  by  me. 

At  6  feet  apart  six  similar  trials  were  made  without  a  single 
failure. 

At  12  feet  apart  six  more  trials  were  made  without  a  single 
failure. 

At  17  feet  apart  six  more  trials  were  made  without  a  single  failure. 
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In  this  last  case  Mr.  Smiih  had  to'  be  placed  outside  the  study 
door,  which  was  then  closed  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  chink 
iust  wide  enough  to  admit  of  passing  a  card  in  or  out,  whilst  I  remained 
in  the  study  observing  the  "  subject."  To  avoid  any  possible  indication 
from  the  tone  in  which  I  asked  the  question,  in  all  cases  except  the  first 
dozen  experiments,  I  shuffled  the  cards  face  downwards,  and  then 
handed  the  unknown  "  Yes  "  or  "  No "  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  looked 
at  the  card  and  willed  accordingly.  I  noted  down  the  result,  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  looked  at  the  card. 

A  final  experiment  was  made  when  Mr.  Smith  was  taken  across 
the  hall  and  placed  in  the  dining-room,  at  a  distance  of  about  30  feet 
from  the  "  subject,"  two  doors,  both  quite  closed,  intervening.  Under 
these  conditions, three  trials  were  made  with  success, the  "Yes"  response 
being,  however,  very  faint  and  hardly  audible  to  me,  who  returned  to 
the  study  to  ask  the  usual  question  after  handing  the  card  to  the 
distant  operator.  At  this  point,  the  "  subject "  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  made  no  further  replies  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
him. 

Omitting  these  final  experiments,  the  total  number  of  successive 
trials  at  different  distances  was  4-3.  If  the  result  had  been  due  to 
accident,  there  would  have  been  an  even  chance  of  failures  and  of 
successes, — whereas  in  fact  tliere  was  not  a  single  failure  in  the  entire 
ieries. 

I  subsequently  made  a  series  of  a  dozen  successive  trials  in  an 
absolutely  dark  room,  conveying  my  intention  to  Mr.  Smith  by 
silently  squeezing  liis  hand,  once  for  "No,"  twice  for  "Yes."  Every 
trial  was  successful.  When  Mr.  Smith  was  placed  outside  the  darkened 
room,  I  handed  him  the  card  through  a  small  aperture,  which  could  be 
closed.  Eight  trials  gave  six  results  quite  right,  one  wrong,  and  one 
doubtful.  Afterwards  20  trials,  made  when  Mr.  Smith  was  recalled, 
and  the  room  lighted,  were  all  entirely  successful.  There  was,  I  need 
hardly  say,  no  contact  between  operator  and  "  subject "  in  any  of 
these  experiments. 

The  difference  in  the  power  of  the  will  of  the  hypnotist  and  that  of 
any  other  person  was  strikingly  manifest,  aiid  the  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  peculiar  "  rapport  "  between  operator  and  subject  was  simply  over- 
whelming. I  several  times  exerted  my  will  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Mr.  Smith — that  is  to  say,  willed  that  the  "  subject  "  should  or 
should  not  respond,  when  Mr.  Smith  willed  the  opposite,  both  of  us 
being  equally  distant  from  the  "  subject."  In  every  case  his  will 
triumphed.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Beard,  recorded  in  our  last  report 
the  "subject,"  on  being  aroused,  stated  that  he  had  heard  the  question 
each  time,  but  that  when  he  gave  no  answer  he  felt  unaccountably  unable 
to  control  his  muscles  so  as  to  frame  the  word. 
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•  It  was  noticeable 'thai  nei'ther  ■  in  tlfe 'n'on'nal  hor  in  the  hypnotic 
state  was  tliis  subject  able  to  tell  any  word  or  number  or  describe  any 
diagram  thought  of  or  viewed  by  the  operator.  Only  his  ability  to  act 
in  a  particular  way  could  be  controlled,  and  he  was  not  susceptible  to 
even  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  thought-transference  proper. 

The  following  shorter  series  with  another  operator,  Mr.  Kershaw 
of  South  port,  and  with  Mrs.  Firth,  a  nurse,  as  "subject,"  though  the  pre- 
cautions were  less  elaborate  than  in  the  case  just  recorded,  was  to  an 
eye-witness  almost  equally  satisfactory.  For  the  trial  was  quite  sud- 
denly suggested  to  Mr.  Kershaw  by  the  experimenter,  Mr.  Gurney 
(who  will,  for  the  remainder  of  the  report,  speak  in  the  first  person). 
Not  only  was  it  planned  oiit  of  Mrs.  Firth's  hearing,  but  Mr.  Kershaw 
himself  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding  what  was  wanted.  A 
variety  of  small  circumstances  combined  to  show  that  the  form  of 
experiment  was  entirely  new  both  to  operator  and  "subject." 

The  trial  took  place  at  Southport,  on  September  7th,  1883.  Mrs. 
Firth,  who  had  been  previously  thrown  into  a  light  stage  of  trance, 
was  placed  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a  bare  room.  Mr.  Kershaw  and 
I  stood  about  three  yards  behind  her ;  and  sight  of  us,  or  of  any  part  of 
us,  on  her  part  was  out  of  the  question.  The  window  was  in  the  wall 
in  front  of  her,  but  altogether  on  one  side ;  and  there  were  no 
reflecting  surfaces  in  the  room.  I  drew  up  the  subjoined  list  of 
yeses  and  noes,  and  held  it  for  Islv.  Kershaw  to  see.  He  made 
a  (juiet  connecting  motion  of  the  hand  (not  touching  me,  and 
being  many  feet  from  Mrs.  Firth),  when  there  was  to  be  an 
answer,  and  an  equally  cjuiet  transverse  or  separating  pass  \^hen 
there  v.^as  to  be  none.  I  attribute  no  virtue  to  the  passes,  except  so- 
far  as  they  were  a  means  of  vivifying  Mr.  Kershaw's  silent  intention 
to  himself.  The  passes  were  almost  absolutely  noiseless,  and  the  ex- 
tremely faint  sound  which  they  made  was,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
gentle  motion,  the  same  in  every  case.  Complete  silence  was  preserved 
but  for  my  question,  "Do  you  hear  ?"  repeated  time  after  time,  in  a 
perfectly  neutral  tone  ;  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  very  faintest 
chance  of  signalling,  even  had  there  been  an  opportunity  for  arranging 
a  scheme. 


1.  Yes   Eight  (i.e.,  Mrs.  Firth  responded). 

2.  No   Right  (i.e.,  Mrs.  Firth  did  not  respond). 

3.  Yes   Right. 

4.  Yes   Right. 

5.  No   Right. 

6.  Yes   Right. 

7.  No   At  tirst  no  Mnswer,  which  was  right  :  then  I  gave 

a  very  loud  stamp,  which  provoked  a  "  Ves," 

8.  No   Riglit. 

9.  Yes   Right. 
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The  next  short  series  took  place  at  my  lodgings  at  Brigliton,  on 
September  10th,  1883.  The  operator  was  Mr.  Smith,  the  "  subject  "  a 
very  intelligent  young  cabinet-maker,  named  Conway.  Mr.  Smith  and 
I  stood  behind  him,  without  any  contact  with  him.  I  held  the  list,  and 
pointed  to  the  desired  answer  each  time.  The  silence  was  absolute.  I 
repeated  the  question,  "  What  is  your  name '? "  in  a  perfectly  neutral 
and  monotonous  manner. 

1  Yes   Right  {i.e.,  tlie  "  subject,"  said  "Conway'"). 

2  Yes   Right. 

3  No   This  time  the  answer  "Conway"  was  given  ;  but  when  the 

next  question  was  asked,  the  "  subject  "  seemed  unable  to 
answer  for  some  seconds,  as  though  Mr.  Smith's  intention 
had  taken  effect  a  little  too  late. 


4  Yes   Right. 

5  No   Right. 

6  No   Right. 


7  Yes   Right 

8  No   Risht 

9  Yes   Right 


10  Yes   Right 

11  No   Right 

12  Yes   Right 


2.  Transfere7ic3  cf  Pains  and  Tastes. 

The  following  short  series  of  experiments  in  transference  of  pains 
and  tastes  was  carried  out  the  same  evening  with  the  same  operator 
and  "  subject."  Conway  sat  with  his  eyes  closed,  in  a  tolerably  deep 
trance.  Mr.  Smith  and  I  stood  behind  him,  without  contact,  and  Mr 
Smith  preserved  absolute  silence.  I  from  time  to  time  asked  Conway 
wliether  he  felt  anything,  but  of  course  gave  no  guiding  hint  or  indica- 
tion of  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong. 

I  pinched  Mr.  Smith's  right  upper  arm.  Conway  at  once  showed 
signs  of  pain,  rubbed  his  right  hand,  then  passed  his  left  hand  up  to 
his  right  shoulder,  and  finally  localised  the  exact  spot. 

I  silently  changed  to  Mr.  Smith's  left  arm.  In  a  very  few  seconds 
Conway's  right  hand  flew  to  the  corresponding  place  on  his  own  left 
arm  and  he  rubbed  it,  uttering  strong  complaints. 

I  nipped  the  lobe  of  Mr.  Smith's  right  ear.  Conway  first  rubbed 
the  right  side  of  his  neck  close  to  his  ear ;  he  then  complained  of  his 
right  leg,  and  used  threats.  I  then  gave  a  severe  nip  to  his  own  right 
ear,  and  he  made  no  sign  of  any  sort.  He  then  rubbed  close  to  the 
left  ear,  and  finally  localised  the  spot  on  that  ear  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  place  touched  on  Mr.  Smith's  right  ear. 

I  now  pinched  the  right  side  of  Mr.  Smith's  right  thigh.  Conway, 
without  receiving  any  hint  that  he  was  expected  to  feel  anything,  im- 
mediately began  to  rub  the  corresponding  part  of  his  te/t  leg. 

Mr.  Smith  now  put  a  succession  of  substances  into  his  mouth, 
according  to  my  indications,  still  keeping  behind  Conway,  and  pre- 
serving total  silence.  I  kept  Conway's  attention  alive  by  asking  him 
from  time  to  time  what  the  taste  was  like,  but  gave  not  the  faintest 
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guidance,except  in  the  single  case  of  cloves, when — to  see  if  Conway  would 
take  a  hint — I  asked  if  it  tasted  like  spice  and  he  said  it  did  not. 

Mustard. — "  Something  bitter."    "It's  rather  warm." 

Cloves. — "Some  sort  of  fruit."  "Mixed  with  siiirits  of  wine."  "Not 
like  spice."    "  Tastes  warm." 

Bitter  Aloes.—"  Not  nice."  "Bitter  and  hot."  "Sort  of  harshness." 
"  Not  sweet."  (I  had  suggested  that  it  was  sweet.)  "  Not  nice."  "  Frightful 
stuff."'  "  Hurt  your  throat  when  you  swallow  it."  "Bitterness  and  saltness 
about  it. " 

Sugar.—"  It's  getting  better."  "  Sweetish  taste."  "  Sweet."  "Some- 
thing approaching  sugar." 

Poivdered  Alum. — "Fills  your  mouth  with  water."  "  Precious  hot. " 
"  Some  stuff  from  a  chemist's  shop,  that  they  put  in  medicine."  "Leaves 
a  brackish  taste."  "Makes  your  mouth  water."  "Something  after  the 
style  of  alum." 

Cayenne  Pepper. — Conway  showed  strong  signs  of  distress.  "Oh!  you 
call  it  good,  do  you  ?  "  "  Oh  !  give  us  something  to  rinse  that  down. "  ' '  Draws 
your  mouth  all  manner  of  shapes."  "  Bitter  and  acid,  frightful."  "  Vou've 
got  some  Cayenne  down  my  throat,  I  know."  Renewed  signs  of  pain  and 
entreaties  for  water. 

The  "subject"  was  now  waked.  He  immediately  said,  "What's 
this  I've  got  in  my  mouth  ?  "  "  Something  precious  hot."  "  Something 
much  hotter  than  ginger."    "  Pepper  and  ginger." 

In  the  next  series,  which  took  place  on  September  20th,  1883,  at 
Heckmondwike,  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  were  also 
present.  Mr.  Kershaw  was  the  operator.  The  "  subject,"  who  had 
come  to  the  place  by  the  merest  accident,  was  Mrs.  King,  the  wife  of 
a  neighbouring  clergyman.  Mrs.  King  was  in  a  light  hypnotic  trance, 
with  closed  eyes  ;  and  "was  questioned,  as  to  what  she  tasted,  by  Mrs. 
Sidgwick,  without  the  very  slightest  guidance— Mrs.  Sidgwick  not 
knowing  herself  what  the  substances  were.  Mr.  Kershaw  put  the 
substances  into  his  mouth,  according  to  my  directions,  in  another  room. 
He  then  stood  three  or  four  yards  behind  Mrs.  King,  keeping  absolutely 
still. 

Cayenne  Pep>per. — "  Dry."  "  Choking  feeling  "  "  Not  so  choking." 
"  Sandy  and  dry  ;  thirsty  feeling."  (I  took  Mr.  Kershaw  out  to  renew  the 
dose.)  "Thirsty,  parched  feeling."  "Just  the  same" — though  Mrs. 
I^idgwick,  who  thought  it  had  been  changed,  had  made  a  remark  which  would 
have  naturally  led  her  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case.  Mrs.  Sidgwick 
said,  "Is  it  cool,  hot,  sour,  acid,  dry,  or  bitter  ?"    "Plot,  dry." 

Mrs.  King  was  woke,  and  said  that  she  had  a  burning  feeling  in  her 
throat,  and  it  was  suffocating  her.  She  took  some  water,  and  was  then 
re-hypnotised. 
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Bitter  Aloes. — •"  Something  sour."  "As  if  I'd  been  eating  acid  drops, " 
Mrs.  Sidgwick  said  "Not  disagreeable,"  in  a  tone  , of  agreement.  "No." 
She  was  given  some  water — "  Mouth's  nasty." 

Sugar. — "  Slightly  sweet,  I  think."  "  Mixture  ;  rather  hot,  but  sweet." 
"  Just  the  same  ;  rather  sweet  taste." 

Alum.  —  "Something  like  sour-bitter."  "More  sour  than  bitter." 
Don't  knovT  the  taste."  "Not  particularly  nice  nor  particularly  disagree- 
able." "Gives  a  watery  feeling."  "Tongue  feels  watery."  "Watery 
feeling,  as  if  I  had  been  tasting  something  sour."  She  was  woke,  and  was 
given  a  little  of  the  stuff  ;  she  said  that  was  just  the  taste  she  felt  in  her 
mouth. 

Cloves. — "  Like  nutmeg."  "Spicy  taste  ;  nutmeg,  or  cinnamon,  or  some 
■other  spice." 

Ginger. — "  Saltpetre  sort  of  taste."  "  Gone."    "  Salty  taste  slightly." 

In  both  these  series  every  experiment  has  been  given,  and  there 
lias  been  no  selection  of  results.  The  results  would  not  be  convincing, 
if  taken  alone  ;  especially  since  Mrs.  King  failed  completely  in  similar 
trials  on  two  subsequent  occasions.  But  no  one  who  had  witnessed 
.  more  conclusive  experiments  could  doubt  that  the  genuine  phenomenon 
was  exhibited  here,  though  the  faculty  was  imperfectly  developed. 

Two  other  trials  made  about  the  same  time  with  two  other 
"  subjects,"  one  with  Mr.  Smith  and  the  other  with  Mr.  Kershaw  as 
operator,  gave  results  about  as  satisfactory  as  the  above.  In  both 
cases,  as  in  the  two  series  just  recorded,  Cayenne  pepper  was  desci'ibed 
as  strongly  burning. 

In  the  middle  of  this  latter  series  with  Mr.  Kershaw,  I  suddenly 
pinched  the  upper  part  of  his  left  arm.  The  "subject,"  who  was  sitting  in 
a  trance  about  eight  feet  off,  with  her  back  to  us,  did  not  know  what 
sort  of  experiment  I  was  going  to  try,  and  was  only  asked  by  me 
"  What  do  you  feel  T  She  instantly  started  up,  as  if  in  great  excite- 
ment, rubbed  the  exactly  corresponding  place  on  her  own  person,  and 
complained  of  violent  pain.  Being  woke,  she  said  her  arm  was 
dreadfully  painful,  as  if  some  one  had  nipped  her.  A  few  more 
experiments  on  tastes  followed,  and  then  I  nipped  Mr.  Kershaw's  left 
little  finger,  and  asked  the  "  subject "  if  she  felt  anything  beside  the 
taste.  She  began  at  once  to  complain  of  pain  in  her  left  side  and 
arm,  all  down  to  the  finger  ends. 
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APPENDIX. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  onr  readers  if  we  quote  or  refer  to  a  few  cases  of 
transference  of  tastes  and  pains  to  hypnotised  "subjects,"  recorded  by 
previous  observers. 

Mr.  Esdaile,  who  was  for  many  years  Presidency  Surgeon  in  Calcutta, 
gives  the  following  case  of  transference  of  taste  between  himself  and  a 
patient  he  had  mesmerised.  The  subject  was  a  young  Hindoo,  Baboo 
Mohun  Mittre,  who  had  been  operated  upon  painlessly  whilst  in  the 
mesmeric  trance. 

One  day  that  the  Baboo  came  to  the  hospital  to  pay  his  respects,  after 
getting  well,  I  took  him  into  a  side  room,  and  mesmerising  him  till  he  could  nob 
open  his  eyes,  I  went  out  and  desired  my  assistant  surgeon  to  procure  me  some  salt, 
a  slice  of  lime,  a  piece  of  gentian,  and  some  brandy,  and  to  give  them  to  me  in 
any  order  he  pleased,  when  I  opened  my  mouth.  We  returned,  and  blindfolding 
Lallee  Mohun,  I  took  hold  of  both  his  hands  :  and,  opening  my  mouth,  had  a 
slice  of  half -rotten  lime  put  into  it  by  my  assistant.  Having  chewed  it,  I  asked,, 
"  Do  you  taste  anything  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  taste  a  nasty  old  lime  :  "  and  he  made  wry 
faces  in  correspondence.  He  was  equally  correct  with  all  the  other  substances, 
calling  the  gentian  by  its  native  name,  clwrctta  ;  and  when  I  tasted  the  brandy, 
he  said  it  was  Shrdh  (the  general  name  for  wine  and  spirits).  Being  asked  what 
kind,  he  said,  "  What  I  used  to  drink — brandy."  For  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  cured 
of  his  drunken  habits  (formerly  drinking  two  bottles  of  brandy  a  day)  as  well  as 
of  his  disease.    {Practical  Mesmcvhm,  by  J.  Esdaile,  M.D.,  p.  125.) 

Rev.  C.   H.  Townsliend,  in  his   Fach   in,  Alesmeri^nii  gives  severa 

examples.   (See  especially  pp.  68,  7l3,  70,  122,  150,  151,  184.)  The  following 

experiments  were  made  on  a  servant  of  his  own,  in  whom  he  had  produced 
the  trance-condition. 

Wine,  water,  and  coffee  were  handed  to  me  successively,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  perceiving,  by  any  usual  means,  what  the  liquors  were. 
He,  however,  correctly  najued  them  in  order.  The  order  was  then  changed,  and 
the  results  of  the  esperimenus  were  the  same.  Flowers  were  given  me  to  smell. 
I  was  holding  the  patient  by  one  hand  at  the  time,  but  turning  altogether  away 
from  him  to  a  table,  over  which  I  bent,  so  as  to  interpose  myself  between  him 
and  anything  that  might  be  handed  to  me.  He,  however,  when  I  smelt  of  the 
flowers,  imitated  the  action,  and  on  my  asking  him  what  he  perceived,  replied, 
without  hesitation,  "Flowers."  Upon  this,  one  of  the  party  silently  changed  the 
flowers  for  a  bottle  of  can  de  Cologne ^  when  he  observed,  "  That  is  not  the  same 
smell :  it  is  cau  de  Colnf/ne."  With  the  manner  of  conducting  this  experiment  and 
its  results,  all  who  were  present  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied. 

"Three  of  my  sleep-wakers,"  Mr.  Townsliend  says  in  another  place 
*'  could  in  no  way  distinguish  substances  wlien  placed  in  tJieir  own  mouths^ 
nor  discriminate  between  a  piece  of  apple  and  a  piece  of  cheese  ;  but  the 
moment  that  I  was  eating,  they,  seeming  to  eat  also,  could  tell  me  what  I 
liail  in  my  mouth." 

The  next  case  is  also  one  of  Mr.  Townshend's. 

Did  any  one  strike  or  hurt  me  in  any  part  of  the  body  when  Anna  M.  was 
in  sleep-waking,  she  immediately  carried  her  hand  to  a  currespmd'uui  part  of  her 
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own  person.  Then  she  would  rub  her  own  shoulder  when  mine  was  smarting- 
withablow,  manifesting  that  the  actual  nerves  of  that  part  were,  ^;?'()  te»q)Ofa, 
restored  to  their  functions.  Once  an  incredulous  person  came  near  me  unawares, 
and  trod  upon  my  foot,  which  was  quits  hidden  under  a  chair.  The  sleep- waker 
instantly  darted  down  her  hand  and  rubbed  her  own  foot  with  an  expression  of 
pam.  Again,  if  my  hair  was  pulled  from,  behind,  Anna  directly  raised  her  hand 
to  the  back  of  her  head.  A  pin  thrust  into  my  hand  elicited  an  equal  demonstra- 
tion of  sympathy. 

Stimulated  by  Mr.  Townslieud's  experiments,  the  Rev.  A.  G-ilmour,  of 
Greenock,  made  some  experiments  on  one  of  his  servants.  He  described 
the  results  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Gregory  (r^uoted  in  Animal  Magnetism, 
p.  211),  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

I  could  throw  her  into  the  mesmeric  sleep  in  40  seconds.  She  is  able  to  tell 
what  I  taste,  such  as  soda,  salt,  sugar,  milk,  water,  i:c.,  though  not  in  the  same 
room  with  me.  When  my  foot  is  pricked,  or  my  hair  pulled,  or  any  part  of  my 
persoa  pinched,  she  feels  it,  and  describes  it  unerringly. 

Professor  Gregory  himself  says  {Animal  Magnetism,  p.  23)  : — ■ 

1  have  seen  and  tested  the  fact  of  community  of  sensation  in  so  many  cases 
tha'j  I  regard  it  as  firmly  established.  Xo  one  who  has  had  opportunities  of 
observing  this  beautiful  phenomenon  can  loag  hesitate  as  to  its  entire  truth — such 
is  the  expression  of  genuine  sensation  in  the  face  and  gesture,  besides  the  distinct 
statements  made  by  the  sleeper. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Elliotson  in  the  Zoist,  Vol.  V., 
pp.  242-245. 

I  requested  my  butler  to  enclose,  in  five  different  packets  of  blotting-paper, 
salt,  sugar,  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  pepper.  These  were  wrapped  in  one  common 
cover  when  given  to  me,  and  I  handed  them  over  to  Mr.  Scarlet,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Abinger,  who  gave  me  one  packet  after  another,  any  that  he  chose,  as  each 
was  done  with  by  me.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  several  clergyman  and 
-other  friends  were  present. 

When  I  put  each  into  my  mouth,  I  was  ignorant  of  its  contents,  and  learnt  its 
nature  as  the  paper  became  moistened  and  gave  way.  The  first  was  salt,  and  I  stood 
with  it  in  my  mouth  at  Mrs.  Sne wing's  side  and  rather  behind  her,  saying  nothing-. 
Before  a  minute  had  elapsed  she  moved  her  lips,  made  a  face,  and  said,  "  Oh,  tha'/s 
nasty  enough."  "What  do  you  meau  ?  "  ''Why  you've  put  salt  into  my  mouth, 
you  needn't  have  done  that."  I  removed  the  packet  of  salt,  and  took  another, 
which  proved  to  be  cinnamon.  Presently  she  said,  --  Well  that  is  odd  ;  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  ;  to  put  such  things  together  into  one's  mouth  1  "  '•  Why 
Avhat  do  you  mean  ?  "  •- Why  now  you've  given  me  something  nice  and  warm, 
very  pleasant,  but  you've  mixed  salt  with  it."  The  impression  of  the  salt  thus 
still  remained.  "  What  is  it  Z"  "I  don't  know  the  name  of  it,  but  it's  very 
nice  ;  it's  what  we  put  into  puddings  ;  brown,  and  in  sticks."  She  puzzled  a 
long  while  and  then  on  my  asking  if  it  was  cinnamon,  '■  Yes,  that's  it,"  she  re- 
plied, '■  How  odd  that  I  shouldn't  recollect  the  name."  I  then  removed  it,  and 
took  into  my  mouth  another  packet,  which  proved  to  be  sugar,  and  I  observed 
that  Mr.  Scarlet  very  properly  peeped  into  it  before  he  gave  it  to  me.  After  a 
minute  or  two  she  began, ''Oh,  that's  very  sweet;  I  like  that;  it's  sugar."  I 
removed  it  from  my  mouth  and  took  another  packet,  which  proved  to  be  ginger, 
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After  a  minute  or  two  she  exclaimed,  "  Well,  this  is  the  funniest  ching  I  ever 
heard  of,  to  mix  salt,  and  cinnamon,  and  sugar,  and  now  to  give  me  something 
else  hot."  "What  is  it?"  "I  don't  know;  but  this  is  very  hot  too.  It  sets 
all  my  mouth  on  fire."  In  fact,  I  felt  my  mouth  burning  hot.  After 
some  difBculty,  for  she  was  puzzled  between  these  conflicting  im- 
pressions, she  said  it  must  be  ginger,  and  went  on  complaining  of  the  heat  of 
the  mouth.  I  took  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and  she  instantly  said,  smiling,  "That 
isn't  hot,  that's  nice  and  cool,  it  makes  my  mouth  quite  comfortable."  "  What  is 
it?"  "  Why  it's  water  ;  what  else  can  it  be?"  The  last  packet  was  now  put 
into  my  mouth,  and  proved  to  be  pepper.  She  cried  out,  "  Why  you're  putting 
hot  things  again  into  my  mouth.  It  gets  down  my  throat,  and  up  my  nose  ;  it's 
burning  me,"  and  she  soon  declared  it  was  pepper.  I  could  scarcely  endure  it, 
and  took  a  draught  of  water.  She  was  instantly  relieved,  and  said,  ''  How  cool  and 
nice  that  is."    She  could  not  have  seen  what  was  doing  had  her  eyes  been  open. 

A  gentleman  now  came  beside  me  and  pricked  one  of  my  fingers  with  a 
pin.  She  took  no  notice  of  it  at  first,  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  slowly  began  to 
rub  the  fingers  of  her  corresponding  hand,  and  at  last  rubbed  one  only,  th^tt 
corresponding  with  my  finger  which  had  been  pricked,  and  complaineil  that 
sjomeone  had  pricked  it.  The  back  of  one  of  my  hands  was  now  pricked. 
She  made  no  remark,  but  remained  in  quiet  sleep.  The  pricking 
was  at  length  repeated  at  the  same  spot,  and  pretty  sharply, 
in  silence.  Still  she  made  no  remark.  We  gave  it  up,  and  my  other 
hand  was  pricked  in  silence.  After  a  little  time,  she  began  to  rub  her  hand, 
corresiJondiTig  with  that  of  'mine  which  mix  ^/u' _/?r,$^  ^;?'2cZ!e«?,  and  complained  of 
its  having  been  pricked  at  the  very  same  spot  as  mine.  Gradually  she  ceased  to 
complain,  and  was  still  again.  After  the  lapse  of  another  minute  or  two,  all  the 
party  observing  silence,  she  complained  that  the  other  hand,  corresponding  with 
that  of  mine  last  pricked,  was  pricked,  and  wondered  that  any  person  should  do 
so.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  ;  perfectly  corresponding  to  the 
phenomena  of  sympathetic  movements  in  the  Okeys,  which  often  came  out  so 
long  after  the  movement  of  the  operator  had  been  made.  Indeed  after  he, 
in  despair  of  any  effect,  had  made  another  motion  for  them  to  imitate, 
and  when  he  was  expecting  the  latter,  the  first  would  take  place.  It  shows 
how  easily  persons  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  unqualified  to  make  experi- 
ments may  come  to  false  conclusions,  and  set  themselves  up  as  the  discoverers 
of  failures  and  imposition.  In  my  patients  the  movement  given  for  sympathy 
and  not  productive  of  apparent  effect  has  often  come  out  again  in  a 
subsequent  decp-naltinq,  the  impression  remaining  unconsciously  in  the  brain. 
The  heat  and  taste  of  the  pepper  still  remained  in  Mrs.  Snewing's  mouth,  and 
she  went  on  good-naturedly,  as  always,  complaining  of  it.  While  she  was  com- 
plaining, I  suddenly  awoke  her,  and  asked  what  she  tasted  and  whether  her 
mouth  was  hot.  She  looked  surprised,  and  said  she  "tasted  nothing  "  and  her 
'•  mouth  was  not  hot ;  "  and  she  smiled  at  the  questions. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  repeated  these  experiments  with  all  the  same 
precautions,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  li.  S.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Chandler,  who  are 
very  accurate  observers,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  a  few  other  friends.  I  stood  quite 
behind  her  large  high-backed  leather  chair.  Mr.  Chandler  gave  me  the  packets 
at  his  own  pleasure,  and,  on  tasting  each,  I  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  what  I 
tasted,  and  held  up  the  slip  at  a  distance  behind  her,  that  all  might  judge  of  her 
accuracy  and  my  truth.  These  were  the  same  articles  as  in  the  former  experi- 
ments ;  but,  as  they  were  on  both  occasions  taken  at  random,  the  order,  of  course^ 
turned  out  to  be  different.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chandler  gave  me  a  piece  of  dried 
orange-peel  from  his  pocket ;  and  I  tasted  water  and  wine.    She  named  each. 
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article  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  readily  ;  remarking  that  it  was  very  strange 
she  once  could  not  recollect  the  name  of  cinnamon.  Indeed,  on  the  first 
occasion,  she  described  the  taste  and  the  external  character  and  uses  of  the 
various  articles  vfith  perfect  accuracy,  but  hesitated  in  giving  the  names  of 
the  cinnamon  and  ginger  and  pepper  ;  a  fact  showing  that  the  sleepiness 
extended  a  little  more  over  the  mental  powers  than  one  might  imagine.  In  a  note 
sent  me  lately  by  Mr.  Thompson  are  the  following  remarks  : — • 

The  patient's  lips  moved,  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  you  had  detected  its 
nature,  she  appeared  to  taste  it  as  well  as  yourself  ;  and  when  it  was  anything  disagree- 
able begged  you  would  not  put  the  nasty  stuff  into  her  mouth  in  this  way.  She  told, 
without  the  slightest  mistake,  everything  you  tasted  :  salt,  sugar,  cinnamon,  pepper, 
ginger,  orange-peel,  wine,  water,  and  some  others.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any 
of  the  party  to  each  other,  and  the  only  question  that  was  asked  the  patient  was, 
what  she  had  in  her  mouth  that  she  complained  of.  After  the  spices,  when  you 
drank  water,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  it  much,  saying  it  cooled  her  mouth  ;  but  at 
other  times,  as  you  drank  it  very  freely,  she  requested  that  you  would  not  give 
her  any  more  water,  for  that  so  much  water  was  disagreeable  to  her.  There  were 
present,  Mr.  Chandler,  Lord  Adare,  Baron  Osten,  a  friend  of  his,  whose  name  I 
do  not  know,  myself,  and  my  wife.  We  were  all  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  entire 
success  of  the  expernnents. 

I  then  smelt  eau  de  Cologne, without  any  noise.  She  presently  said,  "How  nice ; 
what  a  nice  thing  you've  given  me  to  smell."  But  she  could  not  tell  what  it  was  ; 
when  I  mentioned  its  name  she  recognised  it.  I  did  the  same  with  water.  She 
made  no  remark.  I  asked  her  if  she  smelt  anything.  She  replied,  "No,  I  don't 
smell  anything  ;  what  should  I  smell?  " 

I  put  snuff  to  my  nostrils  :  she  almost  immediately  complained  of  snuff  being 
given  to  her. 
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III. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  EXPERIMENTS   IN  THOUGHT- 
TRANSFERENCE, 

Conducted  by  Malcolm  Guthrie,  J.P.,  and  James  Birchall,  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool. 

By  Malcolm  Guthrie. 

After  ?\Ir.  Irving  Bishop's  visit  to  Liverpool  in  tlie  spring  of  this 
year,  it  became  a  favourite  amusement  to  imitate  his  skill  in  pin- 
finding  ;  and  some  persons  also  made  experiments  in  reading  numbers 
thought  of  by  others,  they  themselves  meanwhile  being  blindfolded. 
Out  of  experiments  made  in  this  casual  way  arose  the  systematic  study 
which  it  is  my  business  to  recount  in  the  present  paper.  A  party  of 
young  ladies  amusing  themselves  after  business  hours  found  that  certain 
of  their  number,  when  blindfolded,  were  able  to  name  very  correctly 
figures  selected  from  an  almanack  suspended  on  the  wall  of  the  room, 
when  their  companions,  having  hold  of  their  hands,  fixed  their  attention 
upon  some  particular  day  of  the  month.  There,  so  far  as  the  young- 
ladies  were  concerned,  the  matter  ended.  They  had  their  few  evenings' 
amusement,  and  other  occupations  and  interests  supervened. 

It  so  happened  that  about  this  time  I  read  an  article  by  Mr.  F, 
Corder  in  the  February  number  of  CasselVs  Magazine,  which  was 
Avritten  with  such  an  air  of  truthfulness,  and  spoke  of  Thought- 
transference  as  a  matter  of  such  very  ordinary  experience,  that  for  the 
iirst  time  I  began  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  foundation  in  fact 
for  the  belief  so  confidently  expressed.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  been 
thoroughly  sceptical,  nor  had  I  read  any  literature  on  the  subject.  I 
thereupon  determined  to  try  the  experiments,  as  described  in  Mr. 
Corder's  paper,  upon  my  son,  a  nervous  and  susceptible  fair-haired  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age.  Much  to  my  astonishment,  and  his  own,  he 
named  quickly  and  without  difficulty  objects  which  I  placed  behind 
him  when  blindfolded  under  the  usual  conditions.  He,  however,  would 
not  perform  more  than  two  or  tln-ee  experiments  at  a  time,  saying  thai 
it  made  him  "  feel  queer."  Moreover,  after  the  first  experiments,  when  I 
asked  others  to  witness  the  curious  phenomenon,  he  seemed  disposed  to 
ensure  success  by  taking  a  sly  peep  at  the  object,  which  indeed  made 
me  suspicious  of  the  who.e  thing.  Under  these  circumstances  of  the 
boy's  reluctance  and  the  ditiiculty  of  imposing  stringent  conditions,  I 
abandoned  him  as  an  unsuitable  subject  for  study,  more  particularly  as 
other  satisfactory  means  shortly  afterwards  came  under  my  notice.  I, 
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however,  at  a  subsequent  period,  tested  my  son's  powers  under  proper 
scientific  conditions  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Birchall ;  and  we  were 
both  satisfied  as  to  liis  possession  of  the  faculty,  although  we  did  not 
consider  him  a  useful  subject  for  study. 

It  was  after  the  discovery  of  my  son's  powers  of  receiving  impressions 
that  I  heard  of  the  casual  experiments  before  referred  to  ;  and  having 
tested  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  which  I  had  received,  I  mentioned 
the  matter  to  the  Council  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool,  asking  for  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  a  scientific  study 
of  the  phenomena.  Mr.  James  Birchall,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  quite  new,  having,  I  sujspose,  some  confidence  in  my 
good  judgment,  agreed  to  give  me  the  advantage  of  his  assistance,  and 
we  thereupon  held  our  first  meeting.  From  the  very  beginning  it  was 
arranged  between  us  that  Mr.  Birchall  should  make  a  full  and  comi:)lete 
record  of  every  experiment,  and  I  have  to  tender  him  my  grateful 
thanks  for  the  exactitude  and  care  with  which  this  record  has  been 
kept.  He  has  performed  his  office  as  a  man  free  from  any  prepos- 
sessions, and  simply  as  a  matter  of  official  duty.  His  suggestions  have 
all  been  in  the  direction  of  stringency  of  conditions,  and  I  may  state 
that  he  very  shortly  became  convinced  of  the  bona  Jides  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  interested  in  the  scientific  prosecution  of  the  study.  I  very 
much  regret  that  he  is  not  able  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  as 
we  had  arranged,  in  order  personally  to  present  the  valuable  and 
interesting  register  of  the  experiments  which  he  has  prepared.  I  hope, 
however,  that  he  will  be  able  to  attend  some  future  meeting  with  a 
report  upon  experiments  which  we  are  continuing  week  by  week. 

And  now  as  to  the  party  of  young  ladies  to  whom  I  referred,  as 
having  discovered  the  possession  of  the  power  of  Thought-transference. 
You  must  know  that  I  am  a  partner  in  one  of  the  large  drapery  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  of  Liverpool,  and  that  the  young  ladies  are  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  show-rooms  of  that  establishment.  A  relative 
of  mine  (entered  in  Mr.  Birchall's  report  as  Miss  C),  also  in  the  business, 
had  been  present  at  the  careless,  ofThand  experiments  made  in  imita- 
tion of  Irving  Bishop,  and,  recognising  their  genuine  character,  informed 
me  of  the  circumstance,  being  aware  of  the  experiments  I  had  made  with 
my  son. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  connected  with  my 
study  has  been  that  I  have  been  made  cognisant,  through  this  relative, 
of  the  very  beginnings  of  the  affair.  I  have,  as  it  were,  been  behind 
the  scenes  from  the  first,  and  through  my  representative  have  been 
informed  of  almost  every  experiment  which  has  been  made  outside 
our  weekly  meetings, — although  after  the  first  month  the  young  ladies 
agreed  only  to  practise  at  these  meetings,  as  I  (riglitly 
or   wrongly)    thought    it    desirable    on    considerations  of  health 
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to  limit  their  work  in  this  direction.  Thus  I  have  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  a  series  of  experiments  ah  ovo, 
I  had  not  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  achievements  of  people 
who  had  l:)een  working  together  for  years  ;  but  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  origin  and  whole  development  of  the  manifestations  and  have 
witnessed  the  genuine  surprise  which  the  operatoi-s  and  the  subjects  have 
alike  exhibited  at  their  increasing  successes,  and  at  the  results  of  our 
excursions  into  novel  lines  of  experiment.  The  affair  has  not  been  the 
discovery  of  the  possession  of  special  powers,  first  made  and  then 
worked  up  by  the  parties  themselves  for  gain  or  glory.  The  ex- 
perimenters in  this  case  were  disposed  to  pass  the  matter  over  alto- 
gether as  one  of  no  moment,  and  only  put  themselves  at  my  disposal  in 
regard  to  experiments  in  order  to  oblige  me.  The  experiments  have  all 
been  devised  and  conducted  by  myself  and  Mr.  Birchall,  without  any 
previous  intimation  of  their  nature,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
foreseen.  In  fact  they  have  been  to  the  young  ladies  a  succession  of 
surpiises.  No  set  of  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  has  ever  been 
more  completely  known  from  its  origin,  or  more  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  scientific  observer. 

As  to  the  young  ladies  concerned,  I  have  known  them  all  for  many 
years,  and  am  able  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  probity  and 
intelligence.  I  know  also  that  they  have  a  high  regard  for  me,  and 
would  not  willingly  lead  me  into  any  error. 

The  two  "  subjects,"  Miss  R.  and  Miss  E.,  are  about  20  years  of 
age,  engaged  at  business  all  day  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  in  the  same 
show-room,  and  they  discovered  their  aptitude  with  their  companions  in 
the  same  room  as  operators  or  "agents."  They  do  not  meet  elsewhere, 
as  all  the  assistants  live  with  their  friends,  and  do  not  board  on  the 

establishment.     The  lady,  Miss  R  d,  who  is  supposed  to  have  the 

principal  influence  in  conveying  impressions,  is  the  head  of  the  room, 
and  occupies  a  position  of  great  trust  and  responsibility. 

The  experiments  were  commenced  with  simple  shapes,  such  as 
diamonds,  circles,  triangles,  ic,  cut  out  of  brightly-coloured  ribbons, 
and  exhibited  upon  a  black  background  ;  also  with  cards,  and  letters 
of  the  alphabet  printed  in  a  bold  type.  Afterwards  objects  were 
introduced,  and  short  words  were  formed  of  the  letters.  The  first 
series  of  experiments  were  of  a  visual  kind,  and  were  very 
successful.  They  were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Birchall, 
myself,  several  lady  companions  of  the  subjects,  and  usually  one  or  two 
members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  In  the  earlier 
experiments  the  "  subject "  was  in  contact  (that  is  to  say  clasped 
or  touched  hands)  with  Miss  R— — d  or  some  other  lady  friend.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  "  subject "  was  always  effectually  blindfolded,  and 
that  the  object  was  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  not  be  seen 
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by  her,  even  if  she  were  not  so  incapacitated  for  observation.  Th^se 
conditions  apply  to  all  the  experiments,  and,  to  save  iteration,  I  state 
them  once  for  all. 

After  a  short  time  experiments  of  this  description  were  performed 
without  any  contact  whatever.  This  was  a  suggestion  of  my  relative, 
and  under  her  superintendence  the  first  set  of  experiments  with  Miss 
H.,  under  these  new  conditions,  was  completely  successful,  and  will 
be  found  recorded  in  Mr.  Birchall's  report.*  At  the  next  meeting  after 
this  discovery,  the  experiments  were  tried  without  contact,  and  were 
almost  uniformly  successful.  The  party  sat  in  a  semi-ch-cle  before 
Miss  R.  or  Miss  E.,  the  object  being  placed  behind  her,  and  the  attention 
of  all  being  concentrated  upon  it,  the  object  was  very  speedily  deseribed 
and  sometimes  named.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  idea  or  name  of 
the  object  did  not  come  first  to  the  percipient,  but  the  appearance 
seemed  to  dawn  gradually  upon  the  mind,  and  sometimes  it  only 
presented  itself  in  its  genei-al  features,  so  that  very  often  it  could  only 
be  described  and  not  named.  First  the  colour  impression  was  received., 
then  the  general  shape,  and  afterwards  any  special  characteristic,  and 
finally,  the  name.  This  was  the  usual  order  of  the  process.  As  an 
illustration,  take  the  case  of  a  blue  feather.  The  "subject"  said,  "It  is 
pale'?  It  looks  like  a  leaf  ;  but  it  can't  be  a  leaf — looks  like  a  feather 
curled.  Is  it  a  feather  1"  Again  a  key  was  described  as  "A  little  tiny 
thing  with  a  i*ing  at  one  end  and  a  little  flag  at  the  other,  like  a  toy 
flag."    Urged  to  name  it,  she  said,  "  It  is  very  like  a  key." 

The  foregoing  is  a  summary  of  our  work  during  the  first  few  weeks. 
All  our  regular  meetings  were  successful,  but  in  our  desire  to  exhibit 
our  discovery  to  our  fellow  members,  we  had  some  extra  meetings, 
which  proved  total  failures,  much  to  our  chagrin  and  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  our  subjects.  It  would  appear  that  any  mental 
disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  operators  or  on  the  part  of  the  "subjects," 
due  to  anxiety  to  succeed,  or  to  the  novelty  of  the  entourage  of  persons 
or  things,  very  much  interferes  with  the  success  of  experiments.  I 
may  here  remark  that  the  result  of  our  experience  is  that  success  or 
failure  depends  as  much  (if  not  more)  upon  the  condition  of  the  agent 
as  upon  that  of  the  percipient.  It  has  happened  that  after  a  complete 
failure  before  strangers,  the  agent  and  percipient  have  been  almost 
immediately  able  to  obtain  a  successful  transference  of  a  number  of  im- 
pressions— the  previous  failure  having  been  probably  due  to  the  mind  of 
the  agent  occupying  itself  with  the  presence  of  the  visitor,  instead  of 

*  The  first  series  of  experiments  was  summarised  and  reported  by  Mr. 
Birchall  at  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpoo). 
and  the  experiments  referred  to  are  included  in  his  report.  This  report  is  a 
record  of  every  experiment  marie — with  only  two  except'ons,  when  the  subjects 
were  hurriedly  called  upon  to  exhibit  their  powers  to  callers. 
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being  directed  exclusively  upon  the  object  to  be  described.  As  regards 
the  condition  of  the  agent,  I  may  say  that  although  I  have  been 
very  successful  myself  in  giving  impressions  to  each  of  the  "  subjects  " 
without  the  presence  of  any  other  pei'son,  still,  under  precisely  similar 
conditions,  when  I  have  not  felt  equal  to  the  required  effort  of 
concentration,  I  have  been  unable  to  repeat  the  success.  We  have 
also  found  that  wandering  attention  on  the  part  of  the  agents  is 
misleading ;  and  it  would,  I  think,  be  fair  to  explain  in  this 
way  one  or  two  failures  of  the  following  type — that  although  a 
certain  article  was  placed  for  observation,  a  picture  hanging  on 
the  wall  a  little  above  it  was  described.  On  account  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  agent's  mind  as  well  as  that  of  the 
'"subject,"  it  is  judged  that  experiments  in  a  drawing-room, 
before  a  large  miscellaneous  company,  are  not  likely  to  be 
successful. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  series  of  experiments  some  new 
departures  were  made. 

First  we  tried  the  experiment  of  producing  an  article  in  the  absence 
of  the  subject  from  the  room  and  after  concealing  it  re-admitting  her, 
and,  after  bliiidfolding  and  isolating  her,  asking  her  to  describe  the  object 
we  had  been  looking  at.  This  experiment  was  tried  both  before  and 
after  the  summer  interregnum  and  was  successful.  Thus  a  lady's 
purse,  in  form  of  a  satchel,  with  a  bright  metallic  frame  and  steel-bar 
handle  above,  was  thus  described  :  "  Is  it  something  not  quite  square  % 
tSomething  bright  in  the  middle.  Is  it  a  purse  1  There's  something  very 
bright  at  the  top.  Has  it  anything  else  over  it?  Don't  know  what  this 
is — whether  it  belongs  to  the  purse.  I've  lost  it — is  it  abagl"  On 
another  occasion  a  key  was  correctly  named,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  gold 
watch-chain,  hanging  in  a  curve  from  his  watch  pocket  to  a  button-hole 
of  his  waistcoat,  elicited  the  answer  :  "  Is  it  a  chain,  a  watch-chain, 
hanging  from  a  pocket  like  this  ?  "  the  patient  then  describing  in  the  air 
a  curve  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  chain  we  had  been  looking  at  but 
which  was  now  concealed.  Then  she  added,  "  There  is  a  little  pendant 
at  the  end  of  it," 

Proceeding  a  step  further  we  agreed,  in  the  absence  of  the  subject 
from  the  room,  to  imagine  some  object,  and,  under  similar  conditions,  to 
ask  her  to  describe  it.  This  experiment  was  also  successfully  performed, 
on  several  occasions,  by  both  subjects.  A  gold  cross,  pine-apple,  and 
other  objects  imagined  in  this  way  have  been  correctly  named. 

We  tried  also  the  perception  of  motion,  and  found  that  the 
movements  of  objects  exhibited  could  be  discerned.  The  idea  was 
suggested  by  an  experiment  tried  with  a  card  which,  in  order  that  all 
present  should  see,  I  moved  about  and  was  informed  by  the  percipient, 
Miss  R.,  that  it  was  a  card,  but  she  coald  not  tell  which  one  because  it 
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seemed  to  be  moving  about.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  order  to  test 
this  perception  of  motion,  I  bought  a  toy  monkey,  which  worked  up  and 
down  on  a  stick  by  means  of  a  string  drawing  the  arms  and  legs  together. 
The  answer  was  :  "  I  see  red  and  yellow,  and  it  is  darker  at  one  end 
than  the  other.  It  is  like  a  flag  moving  about — it  is  moving.  .  .  . 
Now  it  is  opening  and  shutting  like  a  pair  of  scissors." 

We  have  also  tried  experiments  in  the  transference  of  real  oi 
imaginary  ^jiains,  which  Miss  R.  is  able  to  receive  from  Mr.  Birchall. 
This  branch  of  our  studies  has  not  as  yet  been  carried  very  far, 
for  want  of  time,  although  I  think  it  more  likely  to  throw  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  mode  of  transmission  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  inquiry.  lu  particular,  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  by  obser- 
vation or  even  experiment,  if  the  part  afiected  in  the  subject  shows 
signs  of  physical  change,  such  as  contraction,  tension,  rush  of  blood, 
redness,  or  any  other  physical  change  similar  to  that  produced  upon  the 
person  of  the  agent  in  causing  the  pain. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  Spring  Session,  we  tried  (without  contact) 
the  transference  of  names,  short  quotations,  &c.,  all  the  company 
thinking  of  the  woixl,  or  words.  In  this  we  met  with  but  little  success, 
but  on  one  occasion,  the  proverb,  "  Time  flies,"  having  been  thought  of 
by  the  company,  elicited  the  answer,  "  Is  it  two  words  1 — is  it  '  Time 
flies '  1 

On  this  occasion,  seeing  that  the  subject  was  so  apt,  I  proposed  to 
the  company  that  we  should  think  of  a  historical  scene,  and  two  experi- 
ments were  made,  which  are  published  in  Mr.  Birchall's  report.  They 
were  imperfect,  viewed  critically,  each  of  them  having  been  done  at  the 
second  instead  of  at  the  first  attempt ;  but  if  the  fact  of  Thought- 
transference  is  accepted  as  proved  on  other  grounds,  they  are  sugges- 
tive of  further  experiments  in  the  same  direction. 

We  discontinued  our  experiments  at  the  end  of  May,  on  account  of 
press  of  business  and  ari^angements  for  holidays  ;  and  I  am  told  by  the 
"subjects"  that  no  experiments  whatever  were  made  until  we  resumed 
our  meetings,  towards  the  end  of  August,  in  preparation  for  a  visit  by 
Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Gurney.  As  I  expected,  after  the  interregnum  we  met 
with  very  little  success,  and  I  wrote  to  those  gentlemen  not  to  expect 
much  under  the  circumstances.  And,  indeed,  the  "subjects"  were  able 
to  do  very  little,  and  our  visitors  would  have  gone  away  disappointed, 
had  not  our  inquiries  taken  the  direction  of  experiments  in  transference 
of  tastes.  As  to  these  you  have  just  heard  the  report  pi'epared  by  Mr. 
Myers,  and  he  and  his  coadjutor  appeared  fully  satisfied  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  transference  of  impressions. 

I  may  add  the  results  of  a  few  casual  experiments,  made  in  the 
course  of   the  lust  week  in   London,  which  illustrate   the  partial 
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transference  of  somewhat  more  complex  visual  impressions  than  most 
of  those  above  described. 

One  evening  I  called  Miss  E.  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Lee,  out  of 
the  room,  and  requested  them  to  assist  me  in  imagining  the  large  stained 
glass  rose-window  in  the  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  opposite  to 
which  Miss  E.,  Miss  E,.,  and  I  had  been  sitting  at  the  service  the  same 
afternoon.  I  then  asked  Miss  R.  to  say  what  object  we  were  thinking 
of.  After  a  while  she  said,  "  I  cannot  tell  what  you  are  looking  at, 
but  I  seem  to  be  sitting  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  we  were  this 
afternoon."  After  another  interval  she  said,  "  I  seem  to  be  looking  at  a 
window,"  and  again,  "  I  think  it  is  the  window  in  the  chancel  with  the 
figures."  When  afterwards  told  which  window  it  was,  she  said  that  she 
did  not  see  any  window  distinctly,  and  certainly  not  the  rose-window 
thought  of. 

I  next  proposed  another  object,  and  decided  upon  something 
which  had  struck  our  attention  in  a  lamp  shop  in  New  Bond-street,  a 
lighted  lamp  with  a  stufled  monkey  clinging  to  it — the  lamp  at  the 
same  time  revolving,  and  the  monkey  moving  a  cocoa-nut,  which  was 
suspended  from  its  foot.  This  experiment  took  a  very  long  time,  and 
was  only  partially  successful.  First  Miss  R.  said  slie  thought  of  a  cat, 
or  it  mij/ht  be  a  dog.  After  a  while  she  said  it  was  somethinsr  lone, 
dark,  and  hanging — describing  the  size  and  shape  pretty  well  with  her 
hands.  Then  she  said  that  she  saw  something  hanging  straight  down, 
and  moving  up  and  down.  After  the  removal  of  the  blindfolding,  she 
looked  at  the  gas  chandelier,  and  said,  "  Was  it  not  thati"  and  then 
immediately,  "  No,  it  was  not  that — it  was  a  lamp  and  it  was 
lighted."  Asked  if  the  cat  she  saw  had  anything  to  do  with  the  lamp, 
she  said  "  No." 

The  following  completely  successful  results  in  the  simpler  forms  of 
Thought-transference  were  also  obtained  on  the  same  occasion  as  the 
above. 

I  proposed  to  Miss  R.  to  tell  a  name  thought  of  by  myself,  Mr. 
Lee,  and  Miss  E.,  without  contact  and  blindfolded.  The  name  "  Polly  " 
was  written  on  a  card  and  passed  round  in  strict  silence.  In  a  few 
minutes  Miss  R.  said,  "  I  can  only  think  of  Polly." 

The  name  "  Isabella "  was  then  selected  by  me,  and  passed  round 
silently.  After  a  longer  interval  Miss  R.  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  it 
can  be.  Somehow  I  can  only  think  of  my  own  name."  Asked  what 
was  her  name,  she  said  '-Isabel." 

Mr.  Lee  proposed  thinking  of  a  number,  and  as  only  single  numbers 
had  previously  been  thought  of  it  occurred  to  me  to  take  a  double  one 
— 34 — which  I  wrote  down  and  passed  round.  Miss  R.  shortly  said, 
"  Are  there  two  figures?"  I  said  "Yes."  "  One  is  4  and  the  other 
3."    She  did  not  know  whether  it  was  34  or  43. 
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Our  endeavours  recently  have  been  towards  the  ascertainment  of 
individual  powers  on  the  part  of  the  agents  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
two  "  subjects."  The  test  selected  has  been  the  production  by  the 
■blindfolded  "  subjects "  of  copies  of  drawings  placed  behind  them. 
An  improved  method  has  been  to  place  the  drawing  on  a  stand, 
with  a  wooden  back  between  the  agent  and  the  "  subject,"  and 
the  agent  placing  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  table, 
either  joins  hands  with  the  "  subject,"  or,  by  preference,  does  not  touch 
her  at  all,  and  gazes  at  the  drawing  until  the  "  subject  "  says  she  has 
xin  impression  thereof.  The  drawing  is  then  taken  down  and  concealed, 
the  blindfolding  is  removed,  and  the  "  subject  "  being  already  provided 
with  drawing  materials,  proceeds  to  delineate  the  impression  she  has 
received.  Inmost  of  these  cases,  no  one  besides  the  agent  and  the  "sub- 
ject" has  been  present  in  the  room,  and  the  result  is  held  to  establish 
the  relative  power  of  each  agent  in  giving  off  an  impression  of  this 
kind.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  all  the  agents  have  been 
successful  in  giving  information  individually  to  each  of  the  subjects, 
although  the  range  of  experiments  is  not  yet  complete,  because  some 
new  operators  we  have  introduced  have  not  yet  had  time  to  develop 
or  settle  down  properly  to  their  work.  However,  it  has  been  found  that 
both  Miss  R.  and  Miss  E.  have  been  able  to  receive  impressions  of 

drawings  singly  from  myself,  Mr.  Birchall,  Miss  R  d,  Mr.  Steel, 

President  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  and 
imperfectly  from  two  or  three  other  gentlemen.  Since  my  arrival  in 
London,  a  very  successful  producer  of  impressions  has  been  discovered 
in  the  person  of  one  of  your  members,  Mr.  F.  S.  Hughes.  Mr.  Gurney 
Avas  also  successful  at  one  of  our  meetings. 

Under  these  circumstances  about  90  drawings  have  been  produced 
in  Liverpool,  and  60  in  London.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  them.  A 
great  number  of  them  are  decided  successes  ;  another  large  number  give 
part  of  the  drawing;  others  exhibit  the  general  idea,  and  others  again 
manifest  a  kind  of  composition  of  form.  Others,  such  as  the  drawings 
of  flowers,  have  been  described  and  named,  but  have  been  too  difficult 
to  draw.  A  good  many  are  perfect  failures.  The  drawings  generally  run 
in  lots.  A  number  of  successful  copies  will  be  produced  very  quickly, 
and  again  a  number  of  failures,  indicating,  I  think,  faultiness  on  the 
part  of  the  agent,  or  growing  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the  "subject." 

The  originals  of  the  Liverpool  experiments  and  the  corresponding 
copies  have  all  been  mounted,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  them  at 
the  close  of  this  meeting.  Every  experiment,  whether  successful  or  a 
failure,  is  there  in  the  order  of  trial,  with  the  conditions,  name  of 
"subject"  and  agent,  and  any  remarks  made  by  the  "subject  "  specified 
at  the  bottom.  Some  of  the  copies  exhibit  the  curious  phenomenon  of 
inversion.    These  drawings  must  speak  for  themselves.    The  principa' 
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facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  regarding  them  ai'e  that  they  have  been 
executed  through  the  instrumentality,  as  agents,  of  persons  of  unques- 
tioned probity,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  them  is  spread  over  a 
considerable  group  of  such  persons  ;  while  the  conditions  to  be  observed 
were  so  simple — for  they  amounted  really  to  nothing  more  than  taking 
care  that  the  original  should  nob  be  seen  by  the  "subject — that  it  is 
extremely  difScult  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  eluded.  The  results 
may  thus  be  considered  a  solid  addition  to  the  evidence  for  the  trans- 
ference of  impressions  from  one  mind  to  another  otherwise  than  by 
the  ordinary  channels  of  sense. 

The  originals  of  the  following  diagrams  were  for  the  most  part 
drawn  in  another  room  from  that  in  which  the  "  subject  "  was  placed. 
The  few  executed  in  the  same  room  were  drawn  while  the  "  subject  " 
was  blindfolded,  at  a  distance  from  her,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
process  would  have  been  wholly  invisible  to  her  or  anyone  else,  even 
had  an  attempt  been  made  to  observe  it.  During  the  process  of 
transference,  the  "  agent  "  looked  steadily  and  in  perfect  silence  at  the 
original  drawing,  which  was  placed  upon  an  intervening  wooden  stand  ; 
the  "subject"  sitting  opposite  to  him,  and  behind  the  stand,  blindfolded 
and  quite  still.  The  "  agent  "  ceased  looking  at  the  drawing,  and  the 
blindfolding  was  removed,  only  when  the  "subject"  professed  herself 
ready  to  make  the  reproduction,  which  happened  usually  in  times 
varying  from  half-a-minute  to  two  or  three  minutes.  Her  position 
rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  that  she  should  glimpse  at  the 
original.  She  could  not  have  done  so,  in  fact,  without  rising  from  her 
seat  and  advancing  her  head  several  feet ;  and  as  she  was  almost  in  the 
same  line  of  sight  as  the  drawing,  and  so  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
"  agent's  "  field  of  observation,  the  slightest  approach  to  such  a  move- 
ment must  have  been  instantly  detected.  The  reproductions  were  made 
in  perfect  silence,  and  without  the  "  agent  "  even  following  the  actual 
process  with  his  eyes,  though  he  was  of  course  able  to  keep  the 
"  subject  "  under  the  closest  observation. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  diagrams,  except  those  numbered  7  and  8,  the 
"agent"  and  the  "subject"  were  the  only  two  persons  in  the  room 
during  the  experiment.  In  the  case  of  numbers  7  and  8,  the  "agent" 
and  "  subject "  were  sitting  quite  apart  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  while 
Mr.  Guthrie  and  Miss  E.  were  talking  in  another  part  of  it.  Numbers 
1-G  are  specially  interesting  as  being  the  complete  and  consecutive 
series  of  a  single  sitting. 

» 
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No.  1.    ORIGINAL  DRAWING.  No.  1.  REPRODUCTION. 


Mr.  Guthrie  and  Miss  E.   No  contact. 
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No.  3.    ORIGINAL  DRAWING.  No.  3.  REPRODUCTION. 


Mr.  Guthrie  and  Miss  E. 
No  contact, 


Mr.  Guthrie  and  Miss  E. 
No  contact. 
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No.  5.    ORIGINAL  DRAWING.  No.  5.  REPRODUCTION. 


Mr.  Guthrie  and  Miss  E. 
No  contact. 


No.  6.    ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


Mr.  Guthrie  and  Miss  E.    No  contact. 


No.  6.  REPRODUCTION. 


Miss  E.  almost  directly  said,  "  Are  you  thinking  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  shells  arrl 
fishes?"  and  then,  "Is  it  a  snaU  or  a  fish? "-then  drew  as  above 
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No.  7.  REPRODUCTION. 
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No.  8.    ORIGINAL  DRAWING.  No.  8.  REPRODUCTION. 


Miss  R.  said  slie  seemed  to  see  a  lot  of  rings,  as  if  they  were  raovins,  and  siie  could  not  get 

them  steadily  Ijefore  her  eyes. 
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No.  10.    ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


No.  10.  REPRODUCTION. 


Ml-.  Bircliall  and  Miss  K.    No  contact. 


No.  11.    ORIGINAL  DRAWING. 


Mr.  Birchall  and  Miss  E.   No  contact. 
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No.  13.    ORIGINAL  DRAWING.  No  13.  REPRODUCTION. 


No.  14.    ORIGINAL  DRAWING.  No.  14.  REPRODUCTION. 


Mr.  Hughe.?  and  Mis.s  E.    Contact  before  t!ie 
reproduction  was  made. 


Miss  E.  said,  "A  box  or  chair  badly 
shaped  " — then  drew  as  above. 
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Miss  B.  said,  "  It  is  like  a  mask  at  a  pantomime,"  and  immediately  drew  as  above 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

Friday,  .Jamiarii  18,  1884. 

The  sixth  General  Meethig  of  the  Society  was  held  at  11,  Chandos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  on  Friday,  January  18,  1884. 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  LITERARY  COMMITTEE. 

Committee: — W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.E.  ;  Chas.  C.  Masse y  ;  Rev.  W. 
Stainton  Moses,  M.A.  ;  F.  Podmore,  M.A.  ;  and  Edmund  Gurney, 
M.A.,  and  F.  W.  H.  Myers,*  M.A.,  Ron.  Sees. 


About  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  first  Report  of  the  Literary 
Committee  was  presented  to  the  Society.  During  that  period  the 
Committee  has  met  ou  nearly  60  days,  and  its  individual  members  have 
done  much  work  for  it  between  the  meetings.  The  time  seems  now  to 
have  arrived  when  we  may  fitly  give  some  account  of  the  position  in 
which  our  work  at  present  stands. 

First,  as  to  the  Society's  Library.  Many  books  of  value  have  been 
presented  to  the  Society,  and  a  lady,  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous, 
has  contributed  £-50  as  the  beginning  of  a  Library  Fund.  A  Library 
Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed,  and  a  catalogue  of  our  collection, 
amounting  at  present  to  more  than  300  volumes,  has  been  published  in 
Part  IV.  of  our  Proceedings. 

It  has  been  necessary  so  far  to  spend  very  little  of  the  Society's  own 
funds  on  books,  and  the  books  thus  purchased  have  been  almost  all  of 
them  of  a  strictly  scientific  character.  Among  the  books  presented  to 
us  there  is  more  variety  ;  but  on  the  whole,  our  collection  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  rare  and  valuable  works,  which  form  a  good  invest- 
ment, as  for  the  most  part  they  are  already  rising  in  price,  and  the 
growing  interest  in  our  subjects  is  likely  to  induce  a  further  increment 
in  their  value.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  particularly  strong  in  the 
older  works  on  Mesmerism  and  Hypnotism,  which  contain  many 
important  observations,  and  are  now  very  rare. 

Our  Library,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  primarily  intended  for  serious 
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students  of  psychical  topics.  "We  wish  to  bring  it  to  a  point  such  that 
no  one  who  is  investigating  these  subjects  with  any  thoroughness  may 
be  able  to  neglect  the  advantages  which  it  offers.  But  we  desire  also  to 
make  it  conveniently  available  for  the  less  scientific  reader,  and  we  are 
gradually  purchasing  duplicates  of  such  books  as  we  find  to  be  most 
often  incjuired  for. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  I'eceive  suggestions  as  to  books  (especially 
foreign  books  and  articles)  which  might  advisably  be  purchased  ;  and 
still  more  glad  to  receive  gifts  of  such  books  or  donations  to  the  Library 
Fund. 

To  pass  on  to  the  more  specific  work  of  the  Committee ;  the  collection 
and  examination  of  evide^^ce. 

A  series  of  meetings  of  the  Literary  Committee,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  eight  days,  was  held  at  the  President's  house,  at 
Cambridge,  August  20th-27th,  1883.  The  evidence  bearing  on  Phantasms 
of  the  Living, — some  400  narratives  which  had  been  already  printed  on 
slips, — was  then  considered  ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  (and  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  Council,)  entrusting  to  Messrs.  Gurney,  Myers, 
and  Podmore  the  composition  and  publication  of  a  .book  to  be  entitled 
"Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  to  be  published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Council,  and  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

The  proposed  scheme  includes  the  apparitions  at  or  about  the 
moment  of  death,  which  are  one  of  the  most  widely  attested  forms  of 
such  phenomena.  The  persons  whose  phantoms  are  discerned  at  this 
last  hour  may  still  rank  among  living  men.  But,  even  thus,  our 
projected  work  is  intended,  as  will  be  seen,  to  deal  with  a  small 
part  only  of  the  field  which  we  hope  in  time  to  traverse.  That  field  is 
a  dark  territory,  and  full  of  pitfalls,  and  the  safest  way  of  moving  across 
it  is  not  to  leap,  but  to  crawl.  We  wish  to  make  each  foot  of  ground 
secure  as  we  proceed,  and  never  to  lose  our  line  of  communication  with 
familiar  and  established  things. 

Now  our  Society  claims  to  have  proved  the  reality  of  Thought- 
transference, — of  the  transmission  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  images 
from  one  mind  to  another  by  no  recognised  channel  of  sense.  And 
here  we  find  a  starting-point  from  whence  we  can  begin  to  consider 
all  impressions  which  seem  to  be  flashed  from  one  human  being  to 
another, — jthanfasms,  as  we  call  them,  in  order  to  include  under  a  term 
more  general  than  phaiUoms  impressions  which  msiy  be  not  visual  only, 
but  auditory,  tactile,  or  jiurely  ni!;:;tal  in  character. 

While  we  deal  thus  with  living  human  beings,  we  feel  that  we  have 
behind  us  a  solid  and  increasing  mass  of  experimental  analogies,  of  which 
we  shall  make  the  fullest  use,  and  which  will  supply  us,  as  we  venture  to 
hope,  with  at  any  rate  something  nearer  to  a  true  philosopliy  of 
apparitions  than  it  has  till  now  been  possible  to  frame. 
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Such  is  the  task  on  which  we  are  engaged  ;  and  of  which  we  hope 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  present  to  the  Society  soaie  consider- 
able instalment.  As  for  the  book  itself,  we  shall  aim  at  its  publication 
in  the  course  of  this  year ;  but  the  material  grows  on  our  hands,  fresh 
problems  present  themselves,  and  fresh  inquiries  are  undertaken,  till 
the  work  which  we  once  hoped  to  compress  wi'^hin  one  duodecimo  volume 
seems  now  likely  to  extend  itself  over  two  volumes  octavo. 

In  the  meantime,  the  greater  part  of  the  narratives  which  form 
the  substratum  of  the  forthcoming  book,  are  offered  in  printed  slips  to 
the  inspection  of  Members  and  Associates  in  the  Society's  rooms. 
Those  only  are  excepted  which  have  Ijeen  communicated  under 
conditions  which  would  make  it  a  breach  of  confidence  thus  to  submit 
them  to  view. 

The  cost  of  these  slips,  which  will  amount  altogether  to  some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  is  defrayed  by  a  member  of  the  Society,  who  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous.  Their  convenience  is  manifest.  They  enable  eacn 
member  of  the  Committee  to  study  each  narrative,  and  to  record  his 
comment  or  criticism  in  the  readiest  way.  It  must,  of  course,  be  under 
stood  that  the  fact  of  printing  or  exhibiting  these  slips  does  not  imply  that 
any  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  precise 
value  of  any  one  of  them.  They  are  at  present  lying  open  to  discussion, 
and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  comments,  additional 
particulars,  parallel  cases,  <kc.,  which  any  members  of  our  Society  who 
study  them  may  be  disposed  to  write  on  the  slipj,  or  to  send  us.  Most 
of  the  slips  already  printed  refer  to  phantasms  of  the  living,  but 
we  are  also  collecting  and  printing  similar  narratives  relating  to 
phantasms  of  the  dead,  premonitions,  and  other  subjects,  for  future 
consideration. 

The  labour  involved  in  preparing  these  slips  is  very  great.  We 
calculate  that  o%'-er  10,000  letters  have  been  written  during  1SS3  in  the 
course  of  the  collection  and  verification  of  evidence.  This  may  seem 
an  extravagant  number,  and  we  trust  that  in  future  years  the  task  will 
in  some  respects  become  an  easier  one.  For  the  difficulty  dbpends  in 
great  measure  on  the  novelty  of  the  inquiry,  and  consists  in  explaining 
to  correspondents  what  is  wanted,  and  in  inducing  them  to  hunt  up 
dates,  obtain  corroborative  signatures,  kc,  which  in  many  cases  they 
can  easily  do  when  once  they  have  been  led  to  perceive  the  all-importance 
of  accuracy  and  precision  in  narratives  of  this  kind.  Much  time  and 
trouble  have  been  expended  on  persuading  correspondents  to  allow  the 
publication  of  their  names.  We  ourselves  have,  of  course,  the  names 
of  all  our  corresjDondents  ;  but  we  naturally  think  it  right  to  place  the 
names  before  the  public  whenever  we  are  permitted  to  do  so.  Some 
cases,  of  course,  there  are  where  we  should  not  think  of  requesting 
such  permission ;  cases  where  some  painful  or  intimate  circumstance 
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connected  with  the  narrative  makes  anonymity  plainly  desirable.  But  it 
is  not  in  these  cases  tliat  our  difficulties  lie,  l:)ut  often  in  cases  where 
the  story  is  one  which  our  correspondent  would  be  willing  enough  to 
tell  at  any  dinner-table.  For  the  fact  is,  that  persons  unaccustomed  to 
seeing  themselves  in  print  suffer  still  in  many  eases  from  a  kind  of 
unreasoning  timidity  which  makes  them  dread  unknown  consequences 
if  they  allow  the  public  eye  to  rest  on  their  own  name  printed  in  a 
book,  or  on  the  name  of  their  grandfather,  or  their  mother-in-law,  or 
the  husband  of  a  former  cook.  Our  correspondents'  letters,  their  very 
prejudices,  are  sacred  in  our  eyes,  or  we  could  give  some  amusing 
instances  of  this  coy  reluctance  in  cases  where  no  human  being  could 
derive  any  annoyance  if  the  whole  story  were  in  the  newspapers  at 
once. 

Much  good  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  the  publication  in 
the  Fortnightly  Revieiv  of  our  first  Report,  containing  a  number  of  signed 
narratives  of  apparitions.  Not  one  of  these  nai'ratives  has  been 
shaken,  and  not  one  of  the  writers  has  complained  of  any  ridicule, 
notoi'iety,  or  other  inconvenience  as  following  on  the  publication  of  his 
name  and  address  in  this  widely  circulated  periodical.  But  a  wide  change 
in  this  respect  can  only  be  induced  by  gentle  and  gradual  persuasion; — 
we  must  not  associate  Psychical  Research  in  the  public  mind  with 
brusque  interrogation  or  rash  intrusion  into  the  sacred  places  of 
memory. 

Again,  a  large  part  of  this  correspondence  is  of  a  nature  which 
cannot  make  much  show  in  any  book  or  report.  It  has  consisted  in 
the  practice  of  the  somewhat  difficult  art  of  courteous  and  unobtrusive 
cross-examination  ; — in  endeavours  to  elucidate  points  where  it  seems  to 
us  that  there  is  a  risk  that  our  correspondents'memorymay  have  been  dim 
or  incorrect.  We  desire,  of  course,  not  only  that  all  our  narratives  shall 
be  the  bond-Jide  depositions  of  trustworthy  persons — (of  that  we  think  we 
can  make  sure) — but  also  that  there  shall  be  as  few  as  possible  of  those 
little  slips  and  inaccuracies  into  which  the  most  trustworthy  person 
sometimes  falls,  and  which  if  subsequently  discovered  are  represented 
(sometimes  very  unfairly)  as  vitiating  the  whole  account. 

And  if  to  any  of  our  correspondents  we  have  seemed  needlessly 
pertinacious,  irritatingly  pedantic  in  our  constant  requests  to  them  to 
look  out  contemporary  documents,  to  procure  original  signatures,  to  get 
the  corroboration  of  a  second  person,  which  often  seems  so  needless  to 
a  narrator,  conscious  that  he  is  telling  the  exact  truth  ; — in  short,  to 
attend  to  minutije  on  which  we  sometimes  dwell  so  much  that  we  may 
perhaps  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  main  point  of  the  nai'rative 
altogether  ; — if  we  have  seemed  to  inflict  on  our  most  useful  informants 
in  this  way  trouble  which  might  have  been  spared,  we  would  ask  their 
pardon,  and  we  would  assure  them  that  the  result  of  this  minute  verifi 
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cation  is  by  no  means,  as  a  rule,  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  narratives 
sent  us,  but  much  oftener  to  strengthen  them  in  unexpected  ways,  and 
especially  to  exhibit  those  undesigned  coincidences  with  other  accounts 
of  the  same  kind,  which  help  to  show  that  we  have  got  hold  of  a  plexus 
of  coherent  phenomena,  and  not  a  mere  bundle  of  isolated  and  indi- 
vidual fantasies. 

It  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  human  race  that 
they  are  very  unwilling  to  answer  many  letters  of  inquiry  on  the 
same  subject  ;  and  as  we  have  no  means  except  persuasion  of  getting 
any  answers  from  anyone  at  all,  it  may  be  supposed  that  to  bring  any 
given  narrative  up  to  the  required  pitch  of  accuracy  and  completeness, 
may  sometimes  be  a  very  tedious  matter.  But  the  very  slowness 
and  tediousness  of  the  inquiry  is  in  itself  a  safeguard,  and  correspon- 
dents who  see  how  attentively  we  ponder  over  every  expression  which 
they  use,  feel  themselves  thus  invited  to  a  careful  precision  of  state- 
ment which  in  many  cases  is  really  remarkable.  A  critic  of  the  rough- 
and-ready  school,  indeed,  will  sometimes  say  to  us,  '•  Get  your  witnesses 
together,  put  them  on  oath,  and  then  I  will  believe  them,"  but  until 
he  offers  to  arm  us  with  the  powers  of  the  law,  "  to  swear  witnesses 
and  call  for  documents,"  we  shall  permit  ourselves  to  smile  at  his 
somewhat  crude  conception  of  the  way  in  which  his  fellow  creatures 
would  be  likely  to  behave  when  approached  as  he  proposes  to  approach 
them. 

But  although  we  do  not  present  ourselves  to  our  correspondents 
with  a  Testament  ready  for  them  to  kiss,  and  an  oath  to  administer,  we 
do  think  it  important  to  secure  personal  intervieivs  with  them  (at  con- 
siderable cost  of  time  and  trouble  to  ourselves,  and  sometimes,  we  fear, 
to  them),  whenever  we  can  arrange  such  an  interview  without  its 
being  felt  as  an  intrusion.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  or  two  critics 
that  this  personal  acquaintance  is  valueless  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
merely  been  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry.  We  may  reply 
that  a  juryman's  acquaintance  with  a  witness  is  generally  acquired  in 
the  process  of  the  inquiry  to  which  that  witness's  evidence  relates  ; 
but  that  nevertheless  he  would  bp  but  an  indifferent  judge  who  should 
consider  it  unimportant  whether  the  jury  saw  the  witnesses  or  not.  The 
fact,  of  course,  is,  that  in  judging  of  men  and  women  an  interview  of  an 
hour  or  two,  though  it  is  not  so  good  as  a  lifelong  intimacy,  is  incom- 
parably better  than  nothing.  It  increases  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  gives  the  opportunity  for  much  individual  detail,  which  may  have 
been  thought  too  trivial  for  a  formal  correspondence. 

On  the  whole,  the  trouble  which  we  have  taken  in  calling  on  our 
correspondents  has  resulted  in  great  satisfaction  to  our  own  minds. 
We  have  found  them  decidedly  not  lacking  in  common-sense  and  ac- 
curacy of  mind ;  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  possibility  of  mere  morbid 
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hallucinations  ; — and,  in  short,  distinguished  from  the  mas3  of  mankind 
not  at  all  by  being  more  imaginative  or  more  hysterical,  but  rather  by 
taking  somewhat  more  of  interest  than  other  people  in  the  scientific 
acceptance  of  phenomena  which  they  happen  to  have  themselves 
observed. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  persons  whose  nervous 
organisations  are  abnormally  sensitive,  or  as  expressing  distrust  of  ex- 
periences which  differ  widely  from  those  of  ordinary  mankind.  We 
believe  that  from  some  exce-ptional,  even  from  some  morbid  organisations, 
psychical  science  has  much  to  learn.  Some  such  abnormal  natures  we 
ai'e  very  glad  to  have  encountered ;  and  for  certain  experiments  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  we  should  find  more  "  sensitives of  every 
kind.  But  we  are  merely  stating  a  simple  matter  of  fact  when  we  say 
that  the  correspondents  who  have  seen  the  apparitions  which  we  have 
so  far  collected,  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  persons  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
and  normal  type.  We  make  it  a  rule  (for  instance)  to  ask  each  of  them 
whether  they  have  ever  experienced  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  hallu- 
cination besides  the  special  case  which  they  recount,  and  in  hardly 
any  instances  have  they  ever  seen  or  heard  anything  else  of  the  kind 
at  all. 

But  this  brings  us  to  a  point  at  which  we  shall  have  to  ask  of  all 
our  Members  to  render  us  all  the  assistance  that  they  can.  For  it  is 
not  enough,  we  think,  for  us  to  ask  our  correspondents  who  tell  us  of 
dreams  that  "come  true,"  and  apparitions  that  coincided  with  deaths, 
how  many  dreams  of  the  same  sort  they  have  had  which  have  not 
"  come  true,"  and  how  many  apparitions  they  have  seen  which  have 
coincided  with  nothing  at  all.  This  is  necessary,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
What  we  should /^i/c^, — it  is  of  course  impossible, — would  be  to  get  a 
regular  census  of  death-dreams  and  hallucinations,  so  as  first  of  all  to 
know  how  many  people  in  England  had  ever  had  hauntingly-vivid 
dreams  of  the  deaths  of  relations,  and  how  many  people  in  England 
had  ever  seen  a  human  figure  in  the  room  when  nobody  was  there. 
Then,  next,  we  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  these  hauntingly- 
vivid  dreams  had  "  come  true,"  and  how  many  of  these  so-called  hallu- 
cinations had  been  truth-telling  impressions,  that  is,  had  coincided  with 
the  death  or  other  sudden  shock  of  the  person  whose  image  was  seen. 
For,  when  speaking  precisely,  we  must  give  the  name  of  halliccinations 
to  al^  such  images  seen  where  no  one  is  standing  in  bodily  presence  : — 
thouj^h  we  may  distinguish  those  hallucinations  into  the  deceptive  or 
morbid  hallucinations  which  are  merely  a  symptom  of  diseased  eyes  or 
brain,  and  the  truth-tellimj,  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  veridical  halluci- 
nations which  do,  in  fact,  coincide  with  some  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
person  whose  image  is  seen,  and  which,  therefore,  as  we  contend, 
though  they  are  in  one  sense  hallucinations,  yet  have  some  reality  be- 
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hind  them — -some  origin  exterior  to  the  eyes  and  brain  of  tlie  person 
who  sees  them.* 

Well,  if  we  knew  how  many  hallucinations  of  both  kinds  were  seen  by 
sane  persons  in  England  in  a  year,  and  how  many  of  those  hallucinations 
were  truth-telling,  then  we  should  be  able  to  calculate  in  a  very  definite 
way  whether  chance  alone  would  explain  all  the  coincidences, — whether, 
in  fact,  it  was  by  mere  accident  that  hallucinations  ever  told  the  truth. 
W e  cannot,  of  course,  make  such  a  census  complete,  or  such  a  calcula- 
tion definite.  But,  if  only  enough  people  will  help  us,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  at  facts  enough  practically  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
controversy.  Provisionally,  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  hallucinations  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are 
mainly  concerned — that  is,  solitary  hallucinations  occurring  only  once 
in  a  lifetime,  and  not  attributable  to  any  known  morbid  condition  of  the 
percipient's  organism — are  very  rare  phenomena :  that  they  do  not 
occur,  let  us  say,  to  one  person  in  a  hundred.  This  assumption  is  con- 
firmed by  the  best  estimate  of  common  experience  that  we  were  able 
to  make  without  formal  statistical  investigation  :  and  it  is  at  least  im- 
plied in  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject  of  hallucination  by 
medical  wi-iters.  Still  it  is  an  assumption  which  may  always  be  disputed, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  rest  on  a  basis  of  carefully  collected  facts.  Let  us 
consider  how  to  ask  for  the  statistics  required  in  as  precise  a  manner 
as  possible.  First,  as  regards  dreams.  Certain  dreams  are  sent  to  us 
which  have  turned  out  true,  and  it  is  argued  that  the  dream,  which 
coincided  with  the  event,  was  in  some  way  caused  by  the  event.  Well, 
let  us  consider  what  is  the  kind  of  dream  which  has  a  primd  Jacie  look 
of  being  something  more  than  mere  ordinary  nonsense  or  nightmare  ? 

If  I  dream  that  a  friend  is  dead,  about  whom  I  am  in  no  way  anxious 
at  the  time,  and  if  that  dream  is  unusually  vivid,  and  so  haunting  that 
it  continues  to  distress  me  not  only  while  I  lie  in  bed  but  for  an  hour 
or  more  after  I  have  got  up ;  and  if  it  afterwai'ds  turns  out  that  my 
friend  did  die  that  night,  then  there  is  some  jjrimd  facie  reason  for  me 
to  say:  "I  felt  that  this  was  no  ordinary  dream  ;  and  now  it  is  jjroved 
that  it  was  no  ordinary  dream,  for  it  has  come  true."  If,  however,  it 
can  be  shown  that  most  other  people  habitually  have  dreams  just  as 
vivid  and  haunting  as  this  of  mine,  which  nevertheless  do  not  come  true 
at  all,  then  I  shall  probably  have  to  admit  that  my  dream  came  true  by 
mere  chance,  and  was  no  proof  of  any  subtle  sympathy  between  my 
dying  friend  and  myself. 

The  question  about  dreams,  then,  which  we  want  asked  of  as  many 

people  as  possible  is  this  :  "  Can  you  recall  that  you  have  ever,  in  the 

course  of  the  last  10  years,  had  a  dream  of  the  death  of  some  person 

*  On  this  subject  see  the  interesting  "  Thoughts  on  Apparitions,"  by  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the  Contev^jjorary  Review  for  January,  1884. 
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known  to  you  (about  whom  you  were  not  specially  anxious  at  the  time), 
which  you  marked  as  an  exceptionally  vivid  one,  and  of  which  the  dis- 
tressing impression  lasted  for  as  long  as  an  hour  after  you  rose  in  the 
morning?"  And  similarly  as  regards  hallucinations.  In  order  to  find  out 
how  common  mere  morbid  hallucinations  are  we  have  asked  the  question  : 
"  Have  you  ever,  when  in  good  health,  and  completely  awake,  had  a 
vivid  impression  of  seeing,  or  being  touched  by,  a  human  being,  or  of 
hearing  a  voice  or  sound  which  suggested  a  human  presence,  when  no 
one  was  there  1 " 

The  reception  which  these  questions  have  met   with  illustrates 
the  dangers  of  what  may  be  called  over-scrtqyulosity  in  controversy. 
Of  course,  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  get  as  many  JVoes  as  possible 
in  reply  to  these  questions  ;  for  if  (as  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  the 
case)  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  people  ever  do  have  vivid  death- 
dreams  or  morbid  hallucinations  of  any  kind,  then,  of  course,  our  cases 
of  coincidence  of  dream  or  apparition  with  a  friend's  death  are  all  the 
more  valuable.    But  we  were  so  anxious  not  to  give  any  indication  that 
we  welcomed  the  answer  JVo,  that  we  worded  our  questions  in  such  a 
way  that  (as  it  turns  out)  most  people  thought  that  the  only  answer 
we  cared  about  was  Yes.    Our  critics  ridiculed  us  for  eagerly  collecting 
every  kind  of  dream  or  hallucination  that  we    could  lay  our  hands 
on,  and  swallowing  them  all  whole.       And    our  friends    did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  tell  us  that    they  had   had  no  hallucinations. 
They   gave    as    an    excuse    for   not    answering  our  c^uestions  that 
they    could     only     have     answered     No,     which    was    the  very 
answer  that  would  have  been  most  welcome,  and  they  only  wrote  to  us 
when  they  had  some    morbid  hallucination  to  tell  us  of.    We  are 
thus  in  danger  of  getting  results  which  are  of  no    value  as  statistics, 
because    the    ordinary    mass     of     mankind — who    have    not  had 
hallucinations  or  death-dreams — think  that    we   do   not    care  for 
their   answers.      We    must    say   more  plainly,    then,  that  we  care 
for  all  answers, — and  for  Noes   fully  as  much  as  for   Yeses, — and 
we  must  earnestly  ask  each  of  our  Members  to  take  the  trouble  to 
collect  25  or  50  or  100  answers  for  us.    Let  them  simply  send  in  the 
number  of  Noes  or  Yeses  on  a  postcard,  as  the  circular  instructs  them ; 
and  then  if  there  are  any  cases  in  any  way  interesting  amongst  the 
number,  let  them  send  also  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  an  account  of 
such  cases,  as  full  as  they  are  willing  to  make  it. 

This  is  a  kind  of  help  which  we  can  hardly  ask  from  casual  acquaint- 
ances— for  it  does,  no  doubt,  involve  some  little  trouble — but  we  think 
that  we  are  justified  in  urging  the  members  of  our  own  body  to  take  this 
amount  of  trouble  for  the  ends  which  we  all  have  in  view.  It  is  an 
eminently  good  opportunity  for  the  Society  to  justify  its  own  existence ; 
for  the  results,  the  importance  of  which  we  trust  we  have  made  clear, 
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can  only  be  obtained  by  the  active  co-operation  of  a  large  body  of 
people,  and,  but  for  some  such  association  as  ours,  might  remain  for 
ever  unsought  and  unknown.  If  all  our  members,  or  even  a  quarter 
of  them,  would  help  as  actively  as  some  have  already  done,  we  should 
have  good  hope  of  getting  our  questions  answered,  as  we  desire,  by 
50,000  persons. 

And,  in  truth,  the  need  of  a  census  of  this  kind  (we  must  repeat)  is 
conspicuous  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The  medical  authors  who 
have  written  on  hallucinations  are  necessarily  extremely  vague  as  to 
their  frequency,  and  for  the  most  part  content  themselves  with  repeat- 
ing a  certain  group  of  striking  cases,  without  much  attempt  to  determine 
whether  these  are  truly  typical  in  character.  No  real  attempt  at  col- 
lecting statistics  has  been  made,  and  for  our  purpose  statistics  of  hallu- 
cination are  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  best  chance  of  obtaining 
these  is  to  make  an  effort  so  decided  as  to  attract  for  the  moment  at 
least  the  attention  of  large  masses  of  people,  and  to  induce  them  to 
answer  the  easily-answered  questions  which  are  here  proposed.  We 
hope  that  something  of  the  collector  s  spirit  may  be  aroused  in  many 
minds  for  the  service  of  the  inquiry.  The  collection  of  perfectly  futile 
objects  for  the  mere  collection's  sake,  which  amused  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  has  sunk  now  into  the  diversion  of  children.  But  the 
instinct  remains  in  their  elders,  and  still  prompts  to  many  a  collection 
of  butterflies  or  flowers,  useless  except  as  teaching  accurate  discrimina- 
tion to  the  collector.  We  would  ask  that  some  of  this  energy  may  be 
transferred  to  a  field  where  there  is  still  a  harvest  more  ample  than 
the  labourers  can  gather  in;  namely,  the  collection  of  definite  psychologi- 
cal facts. 

We  want,  then,  the  questions  in  the  circular  answered  as  widely  as 
possible.  And  we  want  also,  as  much  as  ever,  well-attested  narratives 
of  all  kinds  bearing  on  matters  within  our  Society's  scope.  We  find 
sometimes  that  someone  who  could  give  us  a  well-attested  account  of 
some  death-wraith  or  similar  phenomenon,  refrains  from  doing  so  because, 
as  he  says,  "  You  must  liave  quite  enough  of  such  accounts  at  this  stage 
•of  the  inquiry  to  establish  the  fact  in  question."  But  in  reality  we 
can  never  have  too  many  of  such  narratives.  And  we  can  never  have 
enough,  so  long  as  a  well-attested  fact  of  this  kind  is  still  spoken  of  as 
"  contradictory  to  experience  " ;  moreover,  what  we  want  to  do  is  not  to 
establish  facts  merely,  but  to  explain  them  ;  and  in  order  to  make  even 
the  first  approach  to  explanation  in  a  subject  so  strange  and  obscure 
we  want  the  widest  possible  range  of  narratives  to  collate  and  compare. 
Each  narrative,  besides  its  evidsntial  interest  as  strengthening  the 
credibility  of  similar  narratives,  has  its  theoretical  interest  in  enabling 
us  to  trace  with  greater  clearness  the  links  of  connection  which  corre- 
late one  such  account  with  another ;  the  significant  features  which 
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must  be  the  basis  of  a  true  classification.  To  illustrate  our  meanincr 
by  a  single  point :  Every  detail  as  to  the  clothing  in  which  any 
apparition  is  seen  is  of  value,  as  indicating  whether  the  phantasmal 
picture  may  be  more  probably  referred  to  the  percipient's  mind,  or  to 
the  agent's,  or  to  some  further  source.  We  do  not  say  that  definite 
laws  can  be  laid  down  on  such  a  point ;  but  we  do  say  that  this  is  the 
way  in  Avhich  the  laws  of  such  apparitions  are  to  be  sought  for, — by  the 
collation  of  every  scrap  of  evidence  which  bears  on  some  perfectly 
definite  problem,  which  must  necessarily  have  a  solution  expressible  in 
terms  of  our  existing  knowledge,  if  only  that  solution  can  be  reached. 

This  is  merely  one  instance  of  the  numberless  questions  which  need 
the  collection  and  collation  of  great  masses  of  evidence  before  any 
really  permanent  or  scientific  treatment  of  them  is  possible. 

And  those  who  aid  us  may  feel  that  they  are  lending  a  hand  to  no 
slight  or  trivial  undertaking.  The  very  violence  of  the  attacks  which 
a  certain  school  of  thinkers  have  made  on  our  work  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  unconscious  evidence  of  the  importance  and  novelty  of  the  results 
towards  which  our  reseax'ches  point.  The  school  to  which  we  refer  is 
that  which  insists,  in  tones  louder  sometimes  andmore  combative  than  the 
passionless  air  of  Science  is  willing  to  echo  or  convey,  that  all  inquiries 
into  man's  psychical  nature,  all  inquiries  which  regard  him  as  possibly 
more  than  a  portion  of  organised  matter,  are  no  longer  open,  but  closed, 
and  closed  against  his  aspirations  for  ever.  For  ourselves,  we  are  far 
indeed  from  retaliating  either  the  contempt  or  the  animosity  which  this 
fible  group  of  thinkers  often  express  for  us.  Many  of  us  have  thought 
at  one  time  as  they  think  now  ;  and  have  learnt  to  honour  the  courage 
which  can  face  the  worst,  and  which  scorns  to  feed  with  vain  hopes  the 
creatures  of  a  day.  If  we  disagree  with  this  school — as  we  do  funda- 
mentally— it  is  not  that  we  dispute  their  ability  or  their  patience  in 
dealing  with  the  facts  on  which  they  have  concentrated  their  attention. 
It  is  simply  that  we  have  taken  j^ains  to  collect  and  master  an  immense 
mass  of  evidence,  which  they  have  not  yet  included  within  the  scope  of 
their  inquiries. 

They  cannot  complain  of  us  for  dogmatising,  for  we  do  not 
dogmatise.  They  cannot  complain  of  us  for  invoking  sentiment  in  aid 
of  argument ;  for  we  have  refrained,  with  a  persistency  wliich  has  per- 
plexed and  disappointed  some  of  our  supporters,  from  anything  which 
could  possibly  be  construed  into  an  adcaptandum  appeal  to  the  friends 
of  religion.  All  that  can  be  complained  of  is  that  we  are  ready  to  take 
facts  as  they  come.  But  facts  are  facts,  whatever  view  of  the  Universe 
they  make  for.  It  is  no  blame  to  the  materialist  if  the  Universe  is  a 
soulless  interaction  of  atoms,  and  life  a  paltry  misery,  closed  in  the  grave. 
But  neither  is  it  any  blame  to  us  if  the  Universe  is  the  field  of  spiritual 
energies,  and  if  "high capacious  powers"  do  in  truth  "lie  folded  up  inman." 
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APPENDIX. 

AVe  give  here  one  of  our  cases  wliere  the  percipient  is  one  who  has  never 
experienced  any  other  haUucinatiou  of  tlie  senses,  and  wliere  the  coincidence 
<if  time  is  very  close.  It  is  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Bee,  1a,  Colin  Street, 
Wigan  (curate  of  St.  George's,  Wigan)  : — 

On  December  18th,  1873, 1  left  my  h  iuse  in  Lincolnshire  to  visit  my  wife's 
parents,  then  and  now  residing  in  Lord  Street,  Soutbport.  Both  my  parents 
were,  to  all  appearance,  in  good  health  when  I  started.  The  next  day  after  my 
arrival  was  spent  in  leisurely  observation  of  the  manifold  attractions  of  this 
fashionable  seaside  resort.  I  spent  the  evening  in  company  with  my  wife  in  the 
bay-windowed  dramng-room  upstairs,  which  fronts  the  main  street  of  the  town. 
I  proposed  a  game  at  chess,  and  we  got  out  the  board  and  began  to  play.  Perhaps 
half-an-hour  had  been  thus  occupied  by  us,  during  which  I  had  made  several 
foolish  mistakes.  A  deep  melancholy  was  oppressiug  me.  At  length  I  remarked : 
■"  It  is  no  use  my  trying  to  play  ;  I  cannot  for  the  life  think  about  what  I  am 
doing.    Shall  we  shut  it  up  and  resume  our  talk  ?    I  feel  literally  wretched." 

"  Just  as  you  like."  said  my  wife,  and  the  board  was  at  once  put  aside. 

This  was  about  half-past  7  o'clock  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  desultory  con- 
versation, my  wife  suddenly  remarked:  "  I  feel  very  dull  tonight.  I  think 
I  will  go  downstairs  to  mamma  for  a  few  minutes." 

Soon  after  my  wife's  departure,  I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  walked  in  the 
direction  of  the  drawing-room  door.  Here  I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
passed  out  to  the  landing  of  the  stairs. 

It  was  then  exactly  10  minutes  to  8  o'clock.  I  stood  for  a  moment  upon 
the  landing,  and  a  lady,  dressed  as  if  she  were  going  on  a  business  errand,  came 
out,  apparently,  from  an  adjoining  bedroom,  and  passed  close  by  me.  I  did  not 
distinctly  see  her  features,  nor  do  I  remember  what  it  was  that  I  said  to  her. 

The  form  passed  down  the  narrow,  winding  stairs,  and  at  the  same  instant  my 
wife  came  up  again,  so  that  she  must  have  passed  close  to  the  stranger — in  fact, 
to  all  appearance,  brushed  against  her. 

I  exclaimed,  almost  immediately,  "  Who  is  the  lady,  Polly,  that  you  passed 
just  now,  coming  up  ?  " 

Never  can  I  forget,  or  account  for  my  wife's  answer.  "I  passed  nobody,'' 
she  said. 

"  Nonsense,"  I  replied.  "You  met  a  lady  just  now,  dressed  for  a  walk.  She 
eame  out  of  the  little  bedroom.  I  spoke  to  her.  She  must  be  a  visitor  staying 
with  your  mother.    She  has  gone  out.  no  doubt,  at  the  front  door." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  my  wife.  "  There  is  not  any  company  in  the  house. 
They  all  left  nearly  a  week  ago.  There  is  no  one,  in  fact,  at  all  indoors  but  our- 
selves and  mamma." 

'■  Strange,"  I  said  ;  "I  am  certain  that  I  saw  and  spoke  to  a  lady,  just  before 
you  came  upstairs,  and  I  saw  her  distinctly  pass  you,  so  that  it  seems  incredible 
that  you  did  not  perceive  her." 

My  wife  positively  asserted  that  the  thing  was  impossible.  We  went  down- 
stairs together,  and  I  related  the  story  to  my  wife's  mother,  who  was  busy  with 
her  household  duties.  She  confirmed  her  daughter's  previous  statement  ;  there 
was  no  one  in  the  house  but  ourselves. 

The  next  morning,  early,  a  telegram  reached  me  from  Lincolnshire  ;  it  was 
from  my  elder  sister,  and  announced  the  afflicting  intelligence  that  "  our  dear 
mother  had  passed  suddenly  away  the  night  before  :  and  that  we  (('.c,  myself  and 
wife)  were  to  retarn  home  to  Gainsborough  by  the  next  train.' 
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I  coiild  scarcely  realise  the  fact  for  a  moment,  and  I  forbear  to  attempt  any 
description  of  my  subsequent  feelings.  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
my  mother  was  prepared  for  her  end,  a  satisfaction  to  us  all  in  our  bereavement. 
The  doctor  said  it  was  heart  disease,  which  in  a  few  minutes  had  caused  her 
death. 

After  giving  some  details  of  his  arrival  at  home,  and  of  the  kindness  of  friends, 
Mr.  Bee  continues  :  — 

When  all  was  over,  and  Christmas  Day  had  arrived,  I  ventured  to  ask  my 
brother  the  exact  moment  of  our  mother's  death. 

"Well,  father  was  out,"  he  said,  "at  the  school-room,  and  I  did  not  see  her 
alive.  Julia  was  just  in  time  to  see  her  breathe  her  last.  It  was,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  recollect,  10  minutes  to  8  o'clock." 

I  looked  to  my  wife  for  a  moment,  and  then  said- :  "  Then  I  saw  her  in 
Southport,  and  can  now  account,  unaccountably,  for  my  impressions." 

Before  the  said  10th  of  December  I  was  utterly  careless  of  these  things  ;  I 
had  given  little  or  no  attention  to  spiritual  apparitions  or  impressions.  I  was 
utterly  careless  of  these  things. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Mr.  Bee  adds  : — 

My  mother  died  in  her  dress  and  boots  ;  she  was  taken  ill  in  the  street,  and 
had  to  be  taken  to  a  neighbour's  house  in  Gainsborough  a  few  paces  from  her  own 
house.  The  figure  resembled  my  mother  exactly  as  to  size,  dress,  and  appearance 
but  it  did  not  recall  her  to  my  mind  at  the  time.  The  light  was  not  so  dim  that 
if  my  mother  had  actually  passed  me  in  flesh  and  blood,  I  should  not  have 
recognised  her. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  this  is  the  only  case  of  hallucination  that 
he  has  experienced,  Mr.  Bee  answers  "Yes." 
He  further  adds  :— 

The  gas  light  over  the  head  of  the  stairway  shone  within  a  frosted  globe 
and  was  probably  not  turned  on  fulUi. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  was  ample  light  to  see  the  figure  in,  but  just  as  the  face 
might  have  been  turned  to  me,  or  was  turned  to  me,  I  could  not,  or  did  not, 
clearly  discern  it.  Many,  many  times,  my  regret  and  disappointment  when  I 
recall  this  fact  have  been  deeply  felt. 

Mrs.  Bee  writes  to  us  as  follows  :— 

If  anything  I  can  say  to  you  will  be  of  any  use,  I  will  willingly  give  my 
testimony  to  all  my  husband  has  said.  I  reniember  perfectly  10  years  ago  my 
visit  to  my  mother's,  and  my  husband's  unaccountable  restlessness  on  the 
particular  evening  mentioned,  also  Mr.  Bee  asking  me,  after  I  had  been  down- 
stairs, if  I  had  met  a  lady  on  the  stairs.  I  said  "  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
one  in  the  house  but  us."  Mr.  Bee  then  said,  "  Well,  a  lady  has  passed  me  just 
now  on  the  landing  ;  she  came  out  of  the  small  bedroom  and  went  downstairs  ; 
she  was  dressed  in  a  black  bonnet  and  shawl."  I  said,  "  Nonsense,  you  must  be 
mistaken."  He  said,  "  I  am  certain  I  am  not,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  feel  very 
queer."  I  then  went  to  ask  mamma  if  there  was  anyone  in  the  house,  and  she 
said  no,  only  ourselves  ;  still  Mr.  Bee  insisted  someone  had  passed  him  on  the 
landing,  although  we  tried  to  reason  him  out  of  it. 

In  the  morning,  while  we  were  in  bed,  we  received  a  telegram  stating  that 
Mrs.  Bee  had  died  suddenly  the  night  before.  I  said  at  once,  "  Robert,  that  was 
your  mother  you  saw  last  night."  He  said  it  was.  When  we  got  to  Gainsborough 
we  asked  what  time  she  died  ;  we  were  told  about  10  minutes  io  8,  which 
was  the  exact  time  ;  also  that  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  street  (wearing 
at  the  time  a  black  bonnet  and  shawl)  and  died  in  10  minutes.— Maey  Ann  Bee. 
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Now  wlien  the  apparition  is,  like  Mr.  Bee's,  a  quite  unique  experience  in 
the  percipient's  life,  and  where  its  coincidence  with  a  death  is  as  close  as  this, 
the  improbability  of  a  mere  chance  coincidence  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  hard 
to  express  it  with  anything  like  accuracy  in  actual  figures. 

We  will,  however,  roughly  show  the  lines  on  which  such  a  problem  vfould 
need  to  be  worked. 

Let  us  say  that  the  percipient  has  had  only  30  years  of  intelligent  life, 
and  that  during  those  30  years  he  has  slept  for  nine  hours  a  day.  He  has 
ihen  had  15  x  30  x  36.5=164,250  hours  of  waking  intelligent  life.  Now,  in 
this  space  of  time  he  has  had  one  apparition,  which  resembled  his  mother, 
and  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  her  death .  Now  if  we  say  only  that  it  was 
withia  the  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  death  occurred,  there  are 
164,250  hours=657,000  quarter-hours  of  life  in  which  that  apparition  might 
have  come  ;  so  that  the  chance  of  its  coming  in  the  right  quarter-hour  was 
T  8" S7  TToo  (keeping  to  round  numbers).  But  this  is  on  the  supposition 
that  the  only  apparition  which  could  possibly  appear  to  him  would  be  his 
mother's,  or  at  least  one  which  resembled  his  mother  in  general  aspect  as  -'L 
nearly  as  the  phantom  which  he  actually  saw. 

Now  visual  hallucinations  known  to  be  morbid  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  human  shape  ;  they  are  grotesquely  varied  in  ways  too  numerous  to 
mention.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  v/e  are  willing  to  assume  (it  is  a 
monstrous  assumption)  that  one-tenth  of  all  phantoms  accidentally  caused  are 
likely  to  resemble  a  lady  in  a  black  bonnet  and  shawl.  The  chance,  then,  that 
an  apparition  of  the  right  class  (the  old  lady  class)  would  show  itself  in  the 
right  quarter-hour  (the  quarter-hour  of  actual  decease)  will  be  l,657,000tlis  x 
10  ;  or  the  chances  against  this  happening  to  any  given  person  will  be  over 
6i  millions  to  one.  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  explain  satisfactorily  Mr. 
Bee's  experience  on  the  supposition  of  accidental  coincidence,  it  ought  to  be 
shown  that  there  are  something  like  G\  million  adult  Englishmen  now  living 
who  have  had  one  single  visual  hallucination  of  a  very  distinct  sort  in  the 
course  of  their  lives. 

Even  if  Mr.  Bee's  case  stood  alone,  this  result  would  be  somewhat  sur- 
prising. Of  course  it  does  not  stand  alone  ;  and  if  we  take  from  our  store, 
say  only  nine  more  cases  of  equally  close  coincidence  attending  an  appa- 
rition seen  by  an  English  adult  now  living,  and  not  otherwise  subject  to 
hallucinations, — say,  for  instance,  the  cases  on  slips  55,  92,  229,  352,  382, 
602,  627,  628,  685,  —we  increase  the  improbability  tenfold,  and  require  that 
65,000,000  English  adults  now  living  should  have  liiid  a  single  distinct  visual 
hallucination,  to  make  it  probable  that  in  these  ten  cases  the  coincidence 
would  have  accidentally  occurred  as  it  did. 
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V,  I 
NOTE  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  "MAGNETIC  SENSE." 
By  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  worked  with  large  magnets  and 
of  men  of  science  generally,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  notion  that 
magnetism  can  be  felt  or  can  exert  any  good  or  ill  effect  on  the  human 
body  or  other  organism.  Nevertheless,  the  statements  of  Reichenbach, 
Gregory,  Ashburner,  and  others  seem  to  indicate  tliat  upon  certain 
sensitive  "  subjects  "  a  magnet  can  produce  a  distinct  and  powerful 
influence.  The  investigation  of  this  question  properly  belongs  to  the 
"  Reichenbach  "  Committee,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  their  first 
report  ;  the  object  of  the  present  note  is  merely  to  detail  a  few  inde- 
pendent experiments  which  I  have  recently  made,  whilst  Mr.  G.  A. 
Smith  was  in  Dublin. 

When  a  powerful  electro-magnet  was  employed,  Mr.  Smith  stated 
that  he  distinctly  felt  an  unpleasant  sensation  when  he  approached  the 
magnetic  poles.  The  effect  seemed  to  be  most  powerful  when  his  temple 
was  nearly  touching  one  pole  ;  except  on  one  day,  when  suffering  from 
facial  neuralgia,  and  then  he  appeared  much  more  sensitive  in  the 
face  than  in  the  forehead.  The  peculiar  and  unpleasant  sensation 
produced  by  the  magnet  he  describes  as  slowly  rising  to  a  maximum 
in  15  or  20  seconds  after  the  current  has  been  sent  round  the  coils  of 
the  electro-magnet.  In  like  manner  the  effect  seemed  to  die  down 
slowly  after  the  contact  was  broken.  Unknown  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
circuit  was  closed  and  opened  several  times,  and  the  magnetism  corre 
spondingly  evolved  or  dissipated, the  result  being  that  there  was  a  fairly 
accurate  correspondence  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  effect. 
The  faint  molecular  crepitation  which  accompanies  the  magnetisation 
of  iron,  and  can  bo  heard  when  the  ear  is  very  near  the  magnet, 
is,  however,  very  apt  to  mislead  the  imagination.  To  avoid  this, 
Mr.  Smitli  was  placed  at  a  distance  where  this  faint  sound  could  not 
be  heard,  .and  he  was  then  requested  to  walk  up  to  the  electro- 
magnet, and,  judging  only  from  his  sensations,  to  state  if  the  current 
M^ere  "on"  or  "off."  The  experiment  was  made  12  times  succes- 
sively, and  he  was  correct  in  10  out  of  the  12  trials.  Assuming  the 
fact  of  Thought-transference,  the  imagination  might,  it  is  true,  have 
been  misled  ;  but  as  I  did  not  find  Mr.  Smith  able  at  other  times  to 
respond  to  my  unexpressed  will,  it  is  hai'dly  probable  that  my  know- 
ledge as  to  when  the  current  wa«  on  or  off  would  suilice  to  explain  his 
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success.  Of  course  it  would  be  possible  for  a  trickster,  using  a  concealed 
compass-needle,  to  be  able  to  impose  on  a  careless  experimenter  ;  but 
care  was  taken,  and  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  the  bo7ia 
fides  of  Mr.  Smith.  Obviously  the  foregoing  observation,  which  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  put  on  record,  is  of  little  value  unless  corrobo- 
rated by  a  far  more  extensive  series  of  experiments,  conducted  with  the 
most  stringent  precautions  to  avoid  the  creation  of  illusory  effects. 


Appendix,  added  March  12th. 
Sir  "William  Thomson  has  published  in  Nature  for  March  6th,  1884, 
the  report  of  an  address  on  the  "  Six  Gateways  of  Knowledge," 
delivered  by  him  in  Birmingham.  In  this  address  Sir  William  remarks, 
"  If  there  is  not  a  distinct  magnetic  sense,  I  say  it  is  a  very  great 
wonder  that  there  is  not,"  and  he  then  refers  to  an  experiment  made  to 
test  this  point  in  the  following  words  : — 

' '  This  experiment  was  carried  out  in  a  most  powerful  manner  by  Lord 
Lindsay  (now  Lord  Crawford),  assisted  by  Mr.  Cromwell  F.  Varley.  Both  of 
those  eminent  men  desired  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism, 
which  had  been  called  animal  magnetism  ;  and  they  very  earnestly  set  to 
work  to  make  a  real  ijliysical  experiment.  Thoy  asked  themselves,  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that,  if  a  piece  of  copper  can  scarcely  move  through  the  air  between 
the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  a  human  being  or  other  living  creature  placed 
there  would  experience  no  effect  1  Lord  Lindsay  got  an  enormous  electro- 
magnet made,  so  large  tliat  the  head  of  any  jierson  wishing  to  try  the  experi- 
ment could  get  well  between  the  poles,  in  a  region  of  excessively  powerful 
magnetic  force.  What  was  the  result  of  the  experiment  ?  If  I  were  to  say 
Hoiking  !  I  should  do  it  scant  justice.  The  result  was  marvellous,  and  the 
marvel  is  that  nothing  was  perceived.  Your  head,  in  a  space  through  which 
a  piece  of  copper  falls  as  if  tlirougli  mud,  perceives  nothing.  I  say  tliis  is 
a  very  great  wonder  ;  but  1  do  not  admit,  I  do  not  feel,  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  is  completed.  I  cannot  tliink  that  the  quality  of  matter 
in  space  which  produces  such  a  prodigious  effect  upon  a  piece  of  metal 
can  be  absolutely  without  any — it  is  certainly  not  without  any — effect  v.diat- 
ever  on  the  matter  of  a  living  body  ;  and  tliat  it  can  be  absolutely  without 
any  perceptible  effect  whatever  on  the  matter  of  a  living  body  placed  there 
seems  to  me  not  proved  even  yet,  although  nothing  has  been  found.  It  is  so 
marvellous  that  there  should  be  no  eflect  at  all,  that  I  do  believe  and  feel 
that  the  experiment  is  worth  repeating  ;  and  that  it  is  worth  examining, 
whether  or  not  an  exceedingly  powerful  magnetic  force  has  any  perceptible 
effect  upon  a  living  vegetable  or  animal  body.  I  spoke  then  of  a  seventh 
sense.  I  think  it  just  possible  that  there  may  be  a  magnetic  sense.  I  think 
it  possible  that  an  exceedingly  powerful  magnetic  effect  may  produce  a  sensa- 
tion that  we  cannot  compare  with  heat  or  force  or  any  other  sensation.  ^* 

*  Upon  this  point  a  medical  authority,  Dr.W.  H.  Stone,  published  the  following- 
remarks  four  years  ago  :  — "  It  appears  that  a  similar  question  was  long  ago  asked 
of  Faraday,  when  he  was  engaged  on  his  diamagnetic  discoveries  by  means  of  the 
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For  some  time  prior  to  Sir  William's  lecture  experiments  have  been 
in  progress  in  my  laboratory,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ascertain  if  any 
special  and  perceptible  effect  is  produced  upon  any  living  organism 
by  a  powerful  magnetic  field.  Large  helices  have  been  made  to  encircle 
the  head  and  limbs,  and  through  them  a  strong  electric  current  can  be 
sent ;  so  far  nothing  has  been  felt  in  my  own  case  from  the  intense  field 
of  magnetic  force  thus  generated.  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of 
trying  the  efiect  of  the  enormously  powerful  magnetism  generated  in  one 
of  the  larger  sized  "Brush"  dynamo-electric  machines.  The  machine 
was  dismantled,  its  revolving  armature  being  removed,  and  the  massive 
pole  pieces  attached  to  the  field  magnets  of  the  machine  adjusted  so 
that  they  clasped  the  head  on  either  side.  A  current  of  great  strength, 
generatedby  a  largeSiemens  dynamo,  was  then  sent  through  the  magnets, 
but  neither  in  my  own  case,  nor  in  several  others  who  tried  was  any- 
thing felt  that  could  be  attributed  to  a  "  maaiietic  sense."  The 
circles  indicate  the  poles  of  the  pair  of  magnets  and  the  crosses  the 
successive  positions  in  which  the  head  was  placed. 
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large  magnet  belonging  to  the  Eoyal  Institution.  He  stated  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  trace  the  slightest  physiological  eilect,  whether  sensorial,  motor,  or 
hypnotic,  on  himself  when  using  the  strongest  magnetic  fields  then  attainable. 
It  is  true  that  the  discovery  of  dynamo-magnetic  machines  has  placed  at  our 
disposal  currents  of  vastly  greater  electro-motive  force  and  quantity  than  were 
then  available.  With  these  the  subject  should,  if  at  all,  be  patiently  investigated. 
One  or  two  rather  trivial  facts,  such  as  the  inability  of  many  persons  of  nervous 
temperament,  of  whom  the  writer  is  one,  to  sleep  soundly  in  the  north  and  south 
position,  and  the  singular  vitality  of  magnetic  treatment  from  very  early  times 
down  to  the  present,  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  cjuntervail  the  negative  evidence 
here  adduced.  Still  the  subject,  not  being  in  direct  contravention  of  any  known 
scien  ific  facts,  deserves  further  investigation  in  a  fair  and  dispassionate  spirit. 
It  seems  prima  facie  improbable  that  so  important  a  factor  in  cosmogony  should 
be  otiose  and  inefiicaoious  in  its  highest  development — human  life."  Baron 
Reichenbach,  as  is  well  known,  ma.de  numerous  experiments  on  the  eilect  of  the 
position  of  the  bed  on  persons  of  sensitive  temperament.  He  found  that  invariably 
the  most  pleasant  position  and  the  most  refreshing  sleep  was  obtained  when  the 
head  was  to  the  north  and  the  feet  to  the  south.  These  results  were  obtained 
with  persons  he  terms  '•  sick  sensitives,"  but  ;i  much  larger  number  of  carefully 
conducted  observations  on  these  and  others  are  needful  before  any  conclusions  of 
the  least  weight  can  safely  be  drawn,  as  it  is  most  important,  but  most  difficult, 
to  exclude  the  effect  of  the  imagination. 
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But  whilst  the  results  were  negative  in  this  case,  and  douLtless 
would  generally  be  found  so,  yet  Charcot  has  shown  that  in  certain 
cases  of  hysterical  patients  a  transference  of  sensation  from  one  side 
of  the  body  to  the  other  is  produced  by  magnetism.  An  apparent 
confirmation  of  these  results  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Stone  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  of  his  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  The  case  is  recorded 
in  the  Reports  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  Vol.  X.,  1880,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  part  relating  to  the  specific  effect  ot  magnetism  : — 

July  1st. — Dr.  Stone,  tliinking  it  probable  tliat  repeated  examination  by 
this  time  might  have  put  the  patient  on  lier  guard,  and  roused  an  inclination 
to  simulate,  described  minutely  the  effects  obtained  by  M.  Charcot  with 
magnets  in  her  presence,  intimating  his  expectation  that  the  anpesthesia 
would  be  transferred.  This  was  the  first  hint  she  had  received,  as  all  clinical 
observations  had  hitherto  been  made  out  of  the  ward,  and  the  students  had 
been  enjoined  strict  silence  in  her  presence.  A  magnet  of  eight  large  steel 
plates  was  placed  in  the  bed  beside  the  sensitive  leg,  and  there  left.  It  was, 
however,  non-magnetised,  and  really  onlj'  an  inert  piece  of  steel.  On  the  follow- 
ing mornuig  she  answered  clearly  and  with  great  simplicity  '  'that  it  had  done 
nothing  at  all  ;  she  did  not  know  it  was  there."  It  was  then  taken  away  on 
some  pretext,  strongly  magnetised  by  means  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet, 
and  returned  to  the  ward  apparently  unchanged  on  the  3rd. 

7rH. — On  its  being  shnilarly  applied,  after  magnetisation,  the  ansesthesia 
disaj^i^earcd  from  the  affected  leg,  but  no  alteration  occurred  in  the  other. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  of  the  case  are,  first,  that  the  age,  chai-acter, 
and  simplicity  of  the  patient  precluded  any  suspicion  of  imposture  ;  secondly, 
that  singular  precautions  were  from  the  first  adopted  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  unconscious  deception  from  the  effect  of  "expectant  attention;'' 
thirdly,  the  marked  and  unequivocal  efiect  of  magnetism. 

This  case  offers  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  which  has  hitherto  come 
under  my  personal  observation  of  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field  on 
ordinary  sensation.  It  is  materially  strengthened,  moreover,  by  an  interest- 
ing communication  by  Ur.  Julius  Dreschfield,  in  the  Brithh  Medical  Jvurual 
of  August  14th,  in  which  he  shows  the  efficacy  of  tlie  same  great  physical 
power  in  non-hysterical  cases.  Another  valuable  contribution  to  the 
physiology  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and 
Fliysiologij  for  January,  187'J,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  M'Kendrick,  in 
which  he  demonstrates  the  fact  that  "a  portion  of  nerve  stretched  between 
the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  so  as  to  touch  each,  will  not  excite  contrac- 
tions in  a  muscle  when  touched  by  a  copper  wire  during  the  passage  of  the 
current  through  the  wire  of  the  electro-magnet." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  of  these  last  writers  affords  any  quanti- 
tative clue  to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  employed.  Judging  from 
the  proved  phenomena  of  diamagnetism  and  those  of  the  action  on  light,  the 
field  should  be  of  considerable  strength,  but  whether  it  acts  most  when 
diflused  or  when  concentrated  requires  further  investigation.  The  unilate- 
rality  of  nervous  functional  conditions  certainly  points  to  the  hypothesis 
already  named  of  equilibrium  more  or  less  stable  between  the  two  halves 
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of  the  nervous  system,  like  that  of  a  duplexed  cable.  This  is  also  confirmed 
in  a  physical  point  of  view  by  the  slow  oscillations  of  transferred  sensibility, 
which  closely  resemble  those  of  a  metronome  pendulum,  in  which  the  inert 
mass  is  large  and  the  unequilibrated  moving  force  proportionately  small.  A 
far  less  magnetic  movement  would  also  be  competent  to  disturb  such  a 
syatem  than  one  in  more  stable  surroundings. 

For  farther  experiments  I  have  constructed  a  large  electro-magnet  wound 
with  a  helix  of  iron  instead  of  copper  wire.  It  developes  a  singularly  spacious 
and  regular  series  of  curves  even  with  a  battery  of  moderate  intensity.  I 
propose  also  to  excite  it  by  means  of  a  fine  gramme  machine  which  has 
recently  come  into  my  possession.  Whether  the  results  ultimately  prove 
positive  or  negative,  it  is  clear  that  a  sufficient  |»'iinrt  facie  case  is  made  out 
for  further  investigation.* 

Although  the  magnet  did  appear  to  exert  "a  marked  and 
unequivocal  effect "  on  Dr.  Stone's  hystero-epileptic  patient,  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  a  larger  number  of  experiments,  conducted  with  stringent 
precautions,  are  necessary  before  any  general  induction  can  safely  be 
drawn. 


*  Dr.  Stone  inioims  me  that  the  trials  he  made  with  this  magnet  upon  him- 
self and  other  healthy  individuals  yielded  no  evidence  of  any  sensory  eflect 
peculiar  to  magnetism.  It  is  chiefly  with  this  electro-magnet,  through  Dr. 
Stone's  kindness,  that  the  experiments  of  the  Reichenbach  Committee  have  been 
made. 
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VI 

THE  STAGES  OF  HYPNOTISM. 
By  Edmund  Gurney. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  the  student  of  what  is  often 
loosely  called  the  "hypnotic  "  or  "  mesmeric  "  state  is  this — that  even 
the  simplest  manifestations  of  hypnotism  are  wont  to  present  not  one 
state  but  tivo,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  very  marked  character- 
istics. But  the  distinction,  as  usually  drawn,  has  been  of  a  very  rough 
kind.  As  a  rule,  it  has  been  noticed  that  good  "  subjects  "  first  get  into 
a  state  in  which  many  of  them  show  great  acuteness  of  sensibility,  and 
in  which  all  of  them  can  be  made  to  do  or  imagine  very  odd  things  ;  and 
that  from  this  they  gradually  merge  into  a  state  of  profound  sleep  or 
even  coma.  Such  were  the  stages  as  originally  observed  by  Braid,  and 
subsequent  investigation  has  done  little  to  define  them  further.  I  am 
going  to  point  out  what  appear  to  me  grave  deficiencies  in  this  distinc- 
tion of  states,  and  to  attempt  to  draw  a  much  more  precise  one.  But, 
before  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  another  mode  of  distinction, 
which,  if  not  cleai'ed  out  of  the  way,  might  greatly  confuse  us.  In 
discussions  on  hypnotism  we  continuaily  find  three  types  of  condition 
recognised — the  cataleptic,  the  lefharffic,  and  the  soninambidic  :  the 
cataleptic  being  the  condition  where  the  limbs  will  remain  in  any 
position  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  without  effort  on  the  "  subject's  " 
part ;  the  lethargic  being  the  condition  where  the  muscles  are  relaxed, 
but  abnormally  liable  to  contractions  and  spasms  under  gentle  stimula- 
tion ;  the  somnambulic  being  the  condition  in  which  the  "  subject  " 
exhibits  the  singular  eccentricities  of  conduct  associated  with  public 
entertainments.  But  though  these  are  all  real  and  important  conditions, 
they  do  not  the  least  represent  distinct  states  of  tlie  individual,  or  distinct 
stages  of  hgpnotism.  For  the  peculiarities  of  muscular  condition  may 
quite  well  co-exist  with  that  peculiar  mental  state  which  is  described  as 
somnambulic.  The  cataleptic  state,  moreover,  does  not  belong  to  normal 
hypnotism  at  all,  but  is  a  decidedly  exceptional  phenomenon,  and  can 
only  be  considered  otherwise  by  confusing  it  with  the  mere  ordinary 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  ;  and  again  the  efi'ects  of  muscular  irritability  may 
be  locally  produced,  by  hypnotic  processes,  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
while  the  "  subject  "  remains  in  his  normal  waking  state.  On  the  whole, 
then,  this  mixing  up  of  pliysical  and  mental  and  of  constant  and 
occasional  characteristics,  in  a  list  which  professes  to  sum  up  the  funda- 
mental forms  of  hvpnotism.  seems  extremely  misleading  ;  and  in  what 
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follows  I  shall  speak  only  of  cases  where  the  mind  of  the  "subject"  is 
to  some  extent  affected,  and  shall  base  my  distinctions  primarily  on  the 
constant  features  which  that  mental  affection  displays. 

If,  then,  the  "  subject  " — the  conscious  individual  and  not  merely  a 
part  of  his  body — has  succumbed  to  the  hypnotic  influence,  if  he  has- 
passed  out  of  his  normal  waking  state  and  crossed  the  threshold  of 
trance,  then,  before  he  reaches  the  profound  sleep  in  which  his  mental 
condition  is  a  mere  blank,  there  lie  before  him  two  and  only  two 
markedly  distinct  states  or  stages,  each  of  which  liowever  may  present 
within  itself  a  very  large  amount  of  variety.  We  may  conveniently 
designate  tliem  as  the  alert  state  or  stage  and  the  dee^}  state  or  stage. 
These  states  are,  I  believe,  produced  or  producible  in  the  case  of  every 
"subject "  who  is  sufficiently  susceptible  to  hypnotism  to  be  able  finally 
to  be  put  to  sleep  by  it ;  but  the  question  will  very  naturally  occur  how, 
if  that  is  so,  there  can  ever  have  been  a  doubt  about  it.  How  is  it  that 
the  character,  and  even  the  very  existence,  of  the  two  states  has  escaped 
general  recognition  ?  The  answer  is  broadly  this, — that,  in  the  first 
place,  each  state  admits  of  many  degrees,  and  the  characteristics  of 
either  of  them  may  be  only  very  slightly  or  only  very  transiently 
presented ;  and  in  the  second  place,  unless  special  means  are  adopted,  it 
is  very  easy  to  mistake  the  alert  state  for  normal  waking,  and  the  deep 
state  for  sleep.  This  will  become  clearer  when  the  states  themselves 
have  been  further  descidbed. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  alert  state.  This  is  the  state  in  which  a 
"subject"  is  when,  after  the  usual  preliminary  pei'iod  of  gazing  fixedly 
at  some  object  held  near  the  eye,  or  of  having  passes  made  over  the 
upper  part  of  his  person,  and  after  the  usual  involuntary  closure  of  his 
eyes,  the  strain  on  his  eyelids  is  released  by  a  few  touches  and  words, 
and  he  is  restored  to  what  may  look  quite  like  his  natural  waking  con- 
dition. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  difference  is  very  marked,  and  he  will 
sit  with  a  vacant  air,  irresponsive  to  every  voice  except  that  of  the 
operator,  and  clearly  not  in  possession  of  his  ordinary  faculties.  He 
may  be  made  to  perform  imitative  actions  and  to  obey  commands  in  a 
mechanical  way  ;  but  his  consciousness  may  be  at  a  very  low  ebb,  or  (as 
some  have  held)  may  have  lapsed  altogether.  But  even  these  cases  will 
exhibit  two  characteristics  of  the  alert  stage  which  are  also  characteris- 
tics of  normal  waking  : — the  "  subject's  "  eyes  will  be  open  and  capable 
of  seeing  ;  and  he  will  (almost  invariably)  prove  sensitive  to  pain  if  he 
be  pinched  or  pricked.  Very  often,  however,  the  resemblance  to  normal 
wakefulness  is  far  closer  than  this ;  for  the  "  subject  "  will  be  found  to 
converse  with  perfect  comprehension,  memory,  and  even  humour.  "Where 
then  does  the  essential  distinction  of  his  state  lie  ? 

The  main  point  which  can  be  observed  at  the  moment  is  that,  though 
perfectly  capable  of  sustaining  a  conversation,  he  does  not  originate 
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remarks.  If  not  spoken  to  he  will  sit  quiet,  and,  if  simply  asked  what 
he  is  thinking  about,  he  will  almost  always  answer  "Nothing."  Perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  even  this  condition  of  passive  vacancy  is  after  all 
not  so  very  different  from  that  in  which  a  large  number  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  spend  a  large  jDortion  of  their  waking  hours.  If  this  be 
allowed,  then  we  shall  have  to  seek  the  essential  difference  of  the 
hypnotic  condition,  not  in  any  feature  which  it  immediately  presents, 
l)ut  wholly  in  two  jyossibilities  attaching  to  it,  either  of  which  demands 
appropriate  treatment  to  become  a  reality.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
"subject"  be  left  completely  to  himself,  he  will  rapidly  sink  into  the 
deeper  state,  and  thence  into  hypnotic  sleep,  in  either  of  which  he  will 
prove  insensitive  to  any  moderate  amount  of  torture.  Clearly  the  con- 
dition which  leads  rapidly  and  naturally  on  to  further  conditions  of 
this  sort  is  not  a  normal  one  :  it  can  never  be  said  of  a  person  in  a 
normal  state,  however  sleepy  he  may  be,  that  in  two  or  three  minutes 
he  will  be  in  a  condition  when  pins  may  be  run  into  him,  or  the  severest 
pinches  applied,  without  awaking  him  or  evoking  any  signs  of  distress. 
The  passage  into  these  deeper  conditions,  it  should  be  observed,  is  often 
so  rapid  that  the  fact  of  their  being  reached  tJirouglh  the  alert  stage  may 
be  wholly  unnoticed.  The  hypnotising  process  may  carry  a  sensitive 
*'  subject  "  in  a  minute  or  less  from  a  condition  of  normal  waking  into 
hypnotic  sleep  ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  "alert  "  period  has  been  repre- 
sented only  l)y  the  few  seconds  before  his  eyes  closed.  If  he  had  been 
taken  in  hand  during  those  few  seconds,  and  had  been  talked  to  or  kept 
employed,  this  passage  into  the  deeper  state  would  have  been  prevented; 
but  if  he  is  allowed  to  follow  the  natural  course  without  interference, 
he  will  simply  be  seen  to  go  to  sleep,  and  he  must  be  awakened  by  the 
operator  before  any  phenomena  can  be  exhibited.  This  liabilitg  to 
la'fse,  then,  is  one  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  alert  state. 

It  is  characterised,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing, while  it  lasts,  certain  special  phenomena  of  an  active  sort.  The 
"  subject "  can  be  made  to  do,  and  to  continue  doing,  any  action  which 
the  operator  commands,  although  he  may  be  perfectly  conscious  of 
making  a  fool  of  himself,  and  may  strongly  desire  to  resist  the  command. 
He  can  also  be  put  under  the  influence  of  delusions — can  have  his  senses 
deceived,  so  that  he  mistakes  salt  for  sugar,  ammonia  for  eau  de  Cologne; 
or  can  even  be  made  to  believe  that  he  is  in  some  distant  place,  or  tliat 
his  identity  is  changed.*    These  are  the  common  platform-phenomena; 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  even  here  the  necessity  remains  of  stimulating 
the  "  subject  "  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  him  going-.  When  he  is  under  a  delu- 
sion, he  will  sometimes  give  long  connected  accounts,  in  great  part  often  fictitious, 
as  if  he  were  following  the  course  of  a  dream  ;  but  tliough  very  slight  questions 
and  comments  will  be  enough  to  make  him  proceed,  he  will  not  do  so  if  lett  to 
sustain  a  complete  monologue. 
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and  as  the  very  object  of  hypnotising  a  "  subject  "  at  all  is  usually  to 
procure  some  of  them,  and  the  possibility  of  procuring  them  is  thus 
practically  certain  to  be  tested,  it  might  seem  that  the  recoo'nition  of 
the  abnormality  of  his  state  was  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  assured.  But 
though  this  may  be  so  during  the  course  of  the  manifestations,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  otherwise  at  their  closo  ;  and  a  "  subject  "  who  has  been 
allowed,  perhaps,  to  lapse  into  sleep,  while  others  are  being  operated  on, 
is  often  roused  and  even  sent  away,  without  its  being  observed  that  he 
has  been  roused  not  into  a  state  of  normal  wakefulness,  but  only  into 
the  alert  stage  of  hypnotism.  To  all  appearance  he  is  quite  himself  ; 
and,  the  performance  being  over,  it  does  not  occur  to  anyone  to  try 
whether  he  is  still  at  the  mercy  of  commands  and  delusions  ;  while  the 
general  stir  and  commotion  prevent  him  from  lapsing  again  into  sleep. 
So  he  goes  off  home,  acting  and  answering  in  a  quite  natural  manner, 
till  the  effect  wears  gradually  off ;  or,  as  more  often  happens,  he  con- 
tinues to  feel  drowsy  and  headachy,  goes  to  bed,  and  wakes  up  in  his 
usual  condition  next  morning. 

Passing  now  to  the  deep  stage,  we  find  that  this  in  turn  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  a  contiguous  condition,  name!  j^,  the  genuine  hypnotic 
sleep  into  which  it  tends  to  merge.  It  resembles  that  condition  in  the 
fact  that  the  eyelids  are  closed  ;  that,  if  one  of  them  be  forcibly  raised, 
the  eyeball  is  found  to  be  rolled  upwards;  in  the  general  insensibility 
to  pain  and  to  ordinary  modes  of  stimulation.  And  there  exists  here 
precisely  the  same  shance  as  we  noted  in  the  former  case,  that  the 
particular  stage  will  escape  detection.  If  the  "  subject  "  be  left  to  him- 
self, he  will  have  no  opportunity  to  manifest  its  characteristics,  but, 
passing  rapidly  through  the  period  during  which  these  might  be  evoked, 
will  soon  lose  consciousness  and  individuality  in  profound  slumber. 
With  some  "subjects,"  moreover,  the  invasion  of  mental  torpor  is  so 
rapid  that  it  might  be  hard  to  fix  and  retain  them  in  the  genuine  deep 
stage,  even  if  the  proper  means  were  adopted.  But  many  others,  if 
taken  in  time,  after  their  eyes  are  closed  and  they  have  become 
insensible  to  pain,  but  before  sleep  has  intervened,  will  prove  quite 
capable  of  rational  conversation  ;  they  are  mentally  awake,  even  when 
their  bodies  are  almost  past  movement,  and  when  even  a  simple  com- 
mand is  obeyed  in  the  most  languid  and  imperfect  manner.  The  state 
is,  however,  harder  to  sustain  at  an  even  level  than  the  alert  one,  owing 
to  a  stronger  and  more  continuous  tendency  to  lapse  into  a  deeper 
condition.  In  the  alert  state  the  "  subject "  can  usually  be  kept  going 
for  an  indefinite  time  :  in  the  deep  state  he  usually  shows  an  increasing- 
dislike  to  being  questioned  or  meddled  with. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  show  how  the  two  stages  of 
hypnotism  may  be  distinguished  from  normal  waking  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  blank  slumber  on  the  other.    But  the  marks  which  have  been 
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so  far  given  as  distinguishing  the  two  stages  from  one  another  are  bj 
no  means  equally  constant  and  precise.  The  closure  of  the  eyes,  the 
insensibility  to  pain,  the  disinclination,  amounting  sometimes  almost  tc 
inability,  to  move,  are  all  in  a  general  way  characteristic  of  the  deep 
stage ;  and  to  them  may  be  added  a  diminution  of  the  irritability  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  pupil  to  light,  with  irre 
sponsiveness  to  any  voice  but  that  of  the  operator.'-'  But  of  these 
characteristics  the  only  one  which  is  invariable  is  the  bodily  torpidity 
Closure  of  the  eyes  is  nearly  invariable ;  but  I  myself  have  seen  twc 
well-marked  instances  where  the  eyes  remained  wide  open  throughout 
the  period  which,  as  judged  by  all  other  indications,  was  certainly  the 
deep  stage.  The  irritability  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  only  slightlj- 
aflected.  Insensibility  to  pain,  though  usual,  is  liable  to  still  more 
frequent  exceptions,  as  also  is  the  irresponsiveness  to  the  address  of 
persons  ether  than  the  operator.  Nor  are  these  normal  features  of  the 
deep  stage,  even  when  present,  entirely  distinctive  ;  as  more  than  one 
of  them  are  often  also  present  in  the  alert.  The  irritability  of 
the  eye  may  suffer  marked  diminution  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  hypnotising  pi'ocess.f  Again,  not  only  is  insensibility  of  a 
local  sort  in  the  alert  stage  one  of  the  commonest  phenomena  of 
public  exhibitions,  when  an  arm  or  a  leg  is  stiffened,  and  submitted  to 
the  audience  to  stick  pins  into  or  otherwise  maltreat ;  but  even  general 
insensibility  may  supervene  while  the  "  subject  "  is  still  open-eyed  and 
capable  of  actively  responding  to  suggestions  and  commands.  This  is 
especially  the  case  if  his  attention  is  strongly  directed  in  some  particular 
channel;  for  instance,  a  " subject "  who  normally  is  sensitive  in  the 
alert  stage,  if  while  in  the  deep  stage  he  be  ordered  to  do  some  particular 
thing  when  he  wakes,  and  be  then  roused  into  the  alert  stage,  will  often 
prove  insensitive  till  the  thing  is  done.  Similai'ly  I  have  known  a 
"subject,"  who  was  quite  sensitive  before,  become  insensitive  after,  the 
communication  of  some  strong  impression.  Being  told  that  his  sweet- 
heart was  drowned,  he  expressed  the  resolution  not  to  survive  her  ;  and, 
while  in  this  heroic  mood,  he  bore  the  severest  and  most  continuous 

*  How  little  even  the  most  elementary  distinctions  between  the  two  states 
have  been  realised  by  high  authorities,  a  couple  of  specimens  from  Heidenhair 
may  show.  '•  The  pupil  of  a  hypnotised  person  contracts  energetically  when  light 
falls  upon  the  eye."  It  is  impossible  that  this  sweeping  assertion  could  have 
been  made,  had  Heidenhain  examined  eyes  in  any  but  the  alert  state.  "  Hypnotised 
persons  never  fall  down."  This  statement,  it  is  true,  he  qualifies  in  a  note  bj 
saying  that  he  has  seen  one  person  fall  down.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  in  an 
enormous  majority  of  cases  (I  myself  have  never  seen  an  exception)  the  "  subject," 
if  standing,  falls  downs  a  very  few  seconds  after  closing  his  eyes  and  lapsing  into 
the  deep  state. 

t  See  (in  addition  to  the  observations  of  Braid,  Tamburini,  and  SeppelH),  tb^ 
case  recorded  by  Mr,  Stanley  Hall  in  Mind,  XXX.,  p,  177. 
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pinching  without  a  sign  of  sensation.  In  such  cases  the  nervous  energy 
is  all,  so  to  speak,  concentrated  into  a  single  channel,  in  the  performance 
of  the  task  or  the  contemplation  of  the  catastrophe,  and  there  is  none 
left  to  feel  with — ;iust  as  it  has  happened  to  soldiers  in  the  excitement 
of  battle  to  be  temporarily  unconscious  of  wounds.  Insensibility  to 
pain  may  also  be  present  in  the  alert  state,  if  the  "  subject  "  is  put 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  delusion  as  would  naturally  involve  it, 
e.g.,  if  he  is  made  to  believe  he  is  a  statue ;  and  I  have  known  insensi- 
bility, which  originated  in  this  way,  continue  for  some  little  time  after 
the  delusion  was  withdrawn,  and  another  substituted — the  .phenomenon 
being  the  more  remarkable  in  that  the  "  subject,"  who  had  been  receiv- 
ing the  most  savage  nipping  with  total  indifference,  actually  shed  tears 
at  the  memory  of  a  fictitious  nipping,  which  he  was  told  had  been 
administered  to  him  on  the  previous  day.  Closure  of  the  eyes,  again, 
may  be  present  in  a  state  which  in  respect  of  every  other  symptom  is 
the  alert  one  :  indeed,  unless  the  spasm  which  brings  down  the  eyelid 
during  hypnotisation  be  relieved  by  some  distinct  local  process,  the  eye 
might  naturally  remain  closed  as  much  during  the  alert  stage  as  during 
the  deep.  Nor  can  we  even  account  the  bodily  activity  which  may  be 
■evoked  during  the  alert  stage,  in  contrast  with  the  torpidity  of  the  deep 
one,  as  a  really  sharp  or  essential  distinction.  The  activity,  it  will  be 
remembered,  always  has  to  be  evoked  ah  extra,  and  often  much  against 
the  "subject's  "  inclination.  If  left  to  himself,  he  will  sit  as  passive  in 
the  former  state  as  in  the  latter,  and  the  one  will  insensibly  merge  into 
the  other.  The  difference  here,  then,  might  seem  to  be  one  rather  of 
■degree  than  of  kind  ;  and  the  two  states  to  be  merely  the  less  and  the 
more  advanced  stages  on  the  path  to  complete  torpor.  I  may  add  that 
the  advance  of  merited  decline,  where  it  can  be  marked,  seems  to  be  of 
the  same  graduated  kind.  Thus  a  "  subject"  who,  first  in  the  alert  and 
then  in  the  deep  state,  is  assured  that  he  is  going  to  be  hanged  next 
morning,  will  succumb  to  the  idea  with  about  equal  readiness  in  both 
cases  ;  and  the  only  observable  difference  will  be  that  in  the  deep  state 
he  does  not  seem  equally  to  realise  its  gravity.  A  "  subject,"  for 
instance,  with  whom  I  tried  this  particular  experiment  and  who  was 
rendered  decidcly  grave  when  in  the  alert  state,  was  chiefly  occupied, 
in  the  deep  state,  with  the  half-jocular  invention  of  dodges  to  avoid  pain. 
But,  where  the  whole  mental  condition  is  so  abnormal  it  is  hard  to 
regard  such  slight  differences  in  the  power  of  judgement  as  important 
or  distinctive,  or  to  regard  them  as  other  than  steps  in  a  single  process 
of  mental  unhingeing. 

The  question  then  presents  itself  :  Is  there  any  distinction  of  kind 
between  the  two  states — any  single  test  by  which  we  can  make  sure  in 
which  of  them  the  "  subject  "  is — any  sort  of  phenomena,  capable  of 
constant  reproduction,  which  will  draw  a  clear  line  between  them,  and 
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not  merely  represent  a  gradual  and  continuous  decline  of  hypnotic 
waking  into  hypnotic  sleep  1  I  believe  that  there  is  such  a  distinction  ; 
and  that  the  phenomena  needed  to  establish  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
domain  of  memory.  And  as  memory  will  afford  the  means  not  only  for 
distingviishing  the  one  stage  of  hypnotism  from  the  other,  but  also 
further  for  distinguishing  the  "  hypnotic  state  "  as  a  whole  from  the 
normal  one,  I  may  attempt  to  make  my  rapid  sketch  embrace  all  its 
various  conditions,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  them. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  "  subject's  "  memory,  when  completely 
awakened  from  the  alert  state,  of  what  has  taken  place  during  that 
state.  The  degree  of  it  varies  with  the  number  of  times  that  he  has 
been  under  the  hypnotic  influence. 

(1)  A  "  subject "  who  is  quite  fresh  to  hypnotism  has  frequently 
some  remembrance,  on  wakino;  of  all  that  he  has  o-one  through.  Of  such 
actions  as  are  usually  exhibited  on  platforms — imitative  movements, 
sneezing,  laughing,  jumping  and  the  like — his  remembrance  is  distinct ; 
and  he  perfectly  recalls  not  only  the  actions  but  the  feelings  of  passive 
acquiescence,  or  of  surprise,  or  of  repugnance,  with  which  he  performed 
them.  A  not  uncommon  description  is  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  tvm 
selves,  one  of  which  was  looking  on  at  the  involuntary  pei-formances  of 
the  other,  without  thinking  it  worth  while  to  interfere.  He  also 
perfectly  remembers  such  simple  mental  operations  as  the  effort  to  recall 
his  name.  Of  performances  which  have  involved  more  complex  mental 
ideas,  and  where  his  mind  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  some  concrete  form 
of  delusion,  his  remembrance  is  dimmer.  But  still  he  will  give  some 
account  of  parts  played  by  him  in  imaginary  scenes,  or  even  when  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  some  one  or  something  other  than  himself. 
It  is  probable  that  the  delusive  impression  in  such  cases  has  not  been 
quite  complete.  For  instance,  a  "  subject"  who,  when  awakened  to  his 
normal  state,  remembered  the  fact  of  having  been  put  to  flight  by  a  white 
ghost,  described  himself  as  having  in  a  sort  of  way  known  that  it  was 
only  a  handkerchief  which  the  operator  was  flourishing,  and  yet  as 
unable  to  resist  the  ghostly  terror. 

(2)  After  a  very  short  course  of  hypnotisation,  these  illusory  changes 
of  scene  or  of  identity,  and  even  the  simple  mental  operation  of  trying 
to  recall  some  familiar  fact,  are  found  to  have  left  no  trace  on  waking ; 
hnt  the  "  subject  "  can  still  perfectly  recollect  the  imitative  and  other 
actions  A\hich  he  has  ^eviovmeAin  propriA  persond,  and  the  sort  of  feel- 
ings which  accompanied  them.  It  will  be  observed  how  curiously  fatal 
this  fact  is  to  Professor  Heidenhain's  theory  that  the  actions  of  imita- 
tion, and  of  what  he  calls  automatic  "obedience,"  which  a  hypnotised 
person  performs,  are  purely  reflex  and  unconscious.  For  it  is  just  of 
these  actions  that  the  clearest  remembrance  is  retained  ;  and  in  fact,  if 
the  "  subject has  been  made  to  perform  a  few  of  them  after  being 
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thrown  into  a  light  trance-condition,  and  is  then  brought  back  to  the 
normal  state,  there  has  been  absolutely  no  breach  whatever  in  the 
continuous  stream  of  his  consciousness.  He  has  passed  through  a  strange 
experience,  and  that  is  all. 

The  memory  of  the  events  of  the  alert  hypnotic  state  finds  its 
precise  parallel  in  certain  cases  of  natural  somnambulism— a  condition 
in  which  all  actions  are  of  course  performed  in  -propriA  pemonA,  and 
without  any  externally-induced  illusion.  Somnambulism  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  decidely  deeper  state  than  the  lighter  stage  of  hypnotism ;  and 
memory,  on  waking,  of  what  has  occurred  in  it  is  exceptional.  I  have, 
however,  lately  met  with  well-marked  cases  of  it  in  two  of  my  own 
acquaintance,  who  gave  descriptions  of  their  somnambulic  experiences 
very  similar  to  those  given  by  hypnotic  "subjects."  Though  exceptional 
such  cases  are  probably  not  absolutely  rare  ;  and  it  is  the  more  curious 
that  Despine,  Heidenhain,  and  others  should  have  so  hastily  and 
sweepingly  assumed  that  the  function  of  true  psychic  memory  is  sus- 
pended in  hypnotism. 

(3)  In  my  experience  no  true  memory  has  ever  been  exhibited,  on 
complete  waking,  of  things  which  have  been  done  or  suffered  in  the  deep 
state.  Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  published  record  of  such  an  event.*  The 
performance,  at  the  appointed  time,  of  commands  impressed  on  the 
"  subject  "  when  in  the  deep  state  hours  or  even  days  before,  is  not  a 
case  in  point.  For  though  he  feels  impelled  to  do  what  he  has  been 
told  to  do,  he  has  no  recollection  of  the  fact  of  having  been  so  told, 
and  is  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his  own  impulse.  This  is  merely  an 
instance  of  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  cerebral  (or  as  it  has  been 
called  "  organic  ")  memory ;  but  is  interesting  as  taking  place  when  the 
person  is  otherwise  in  a  completely  normal  state. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  conditions  of  the  memory  on  complete 
waking ;  next  as  to  its  conditions  in  the  hypnotic  states  themselves. 

(1)  Facts  of  the  "subject's"  general  knowledge,  his  address,  busi- 
ness, recent  employments,  and  so  on,  are  remembered  even  in  the  deep 
state,  if  that  state  is  sufficiently  marked  and  prolonged  for  some 
amount  of  conversation  to  be  sustained  in  it. 

(2)  With  a  favourable  "  subject,"  something  that  has  happened 
during  one  of  the  hypnotic  states  will  often  recur  to  the  memory  on 
the  next  occasion  when  that  state  is  produced,  though  in  the  interval  of 
normality — amounting,  it  may  be,  to  several  days  and  nights — which  has 
intervened  between  the  two  occasions,  it  has  been  completely  forgotten. 
(The  thing, however,must  not  be  an  action  performed  inproprid  persond, 
for  this — as  we  have  seen  above — would  not  he  forgotten  during  the 

*Dr.  ■W'yld,  however,  assures  me  that  he  has  occasionally  witnessed  the 
phenomenon. 
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no  mat  state;  nor  connected  with  a  delusive  impression,  for  this — as 
we  shall  see  below — would  not  be  remembered  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
abnormal  state.)  This  recurrence  may  be  made  a  test  of  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  a  "  subject  "  will,  in  exceptional  cases,  pass  from 
the  alert  hypnotic  to  the  normal  state — his  attention  being  first  arrested 
by  a  suitable  incident,  a  few  passes  of  the  waking  and  "  clearing"  sort 
obliterating  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  then  a  few  more  of  the  opposite  sort 
bringing  it  back  again  to  his  mind,  all  within  the  space  of  a  minute. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  this  induced  phenomenon  of  alternating 
memory  lies  in  its  resemblance  to  what  occurs  in  spontaneous  conditions. 
Even  ovdmaxy  dreaming  occasionally  presents  this  feature  in  anembryonic 
form — a  dream-scene  or  dream-incident  being  often  more  apt  to  recur  in 
dream  than  in  waking  moments.  Not  that  the  mere  recurrence  could 
be  taken  necessarily  to  imply  memory  ;  but  experiences  are  recorded 
in  which  the  scene  or  incident,  though  one  not  associated  with  the 
waking  life,  is  distinctly  recognised  as  familiar  when  it  recurs,  which  of 
course  does  imply  a  sort  of  memory.  Natural  somnajnbulism  may  seem 
to  present  more  distinct  resemblances;  and  certainly,  if  one  judged  from 
expressions  used  by  the  somnambulist,  particular  ideas  which  have  made 
no  part  of  the  waking  life  are  apt  to  recrudesce  in  the  sleep-waking 
state.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  would  be  hard  to  represent  this  phe- 
nomenon as  involving  more  than  a  mere  re-awakening  into  activity  of 
certain  nervous  tracts,  which  naturally  manifest  the  fact  of  their  ac- 
tivity by  the  same  external  results  as  on  previous  occasions.  Even  in 
the  rarer  cases,  which  more  strongly  suggest  the  recurrence  of  the  past 
events  as  such,  the  presence  of  true  psychic  memory  is  more  doubtful 
than  in  hypnotism,  or  at  any  rate  is  harder  to  substantiate ;  for  the 
very  tests  which  might  substantiate  it  naturally  tend  to  wake  the  som- 
nambulist, and  so  to  put  an  end  to  the  condition  Perhaps,  therefore, 
the  clearest  interest  of  the  hypnotic  alternations  of  memory  is  rather  as 
illustrating  the  spontaneous  alternationsincasesof  "(;?o?66fe  consciousness," 
where  a  single  individual  lives  in  turn  two  (or  more)  separate  existences. 
There,  as  here,  the  transition  may  be  almost  instantaneous  ;  and  thei-e, 
as  here,  while  the  memory  of  the  normal  state  is  continuous  (its  events 
being  remembered  even  in  the  abnormal  condition,  just  as  we  have  seen 
that  the  events  of  ordinary  life  are  remembered  in  either  of  the  hypnotic 
states),  the  memory  of  the  past  events  of  aiiy  abnormal  state  lapses  and 
recurs  with  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  that  state. 

(3)  If  the  phenomena  mentioned  under  the  last  head  are  somewhat 
uncertain,  it  is  otherwise  when  the  condition  intervening  between  two 
hypnotic  states  of  the  same  kind  is  not  normal  wakefulness,  but  au 
hypnotic  state  of  the  other  kind — i.e.,  when  a  deep  state  intervenes 
between  two  alert,  or  an  alert  between  two  deep  states.  I  have  then 
found  that  (with  certain  well-marked  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  here 
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after)  the  ideas  impressed  in  the  one  sort  of  state  are  invariably 
forgotten  in  the  other,  and  are  as  invariably  again  remembered  when 
the  former  state  recurs.  Thus  the  "  subject,"  when  in  the  alert  state,  is 
told  something — some  anecdote  or  piece  of  ordinary  information — which 
we  will  call  A.  He  is  then  thrown,  or  allowed  to  fall,  into  the  deep 
state  with  closed  eyes,  and  is  asked,  "  What  were  you  told  just  now  1 
He  is  quite  unaware  what  is  meant,  nor  will  the  broadest  hints  recall  the 
missing  idea.  He  is  now  told  something  else,  which  we  will  call  B  ;  and 
is  then  re-awakened  into  the  alert  state.  Being  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion as  before,  he  at  once  repeats  not  B  but  A,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
evoke  in  him  any  memory  of  B.  Thrown  again  into  the  deep  state,  he  in 
a  similar  way  recalls  B,  and  A  has  once  more  vanished.  Finally  he  is  com- 
pletely awakened,  informed  that  two  things  have  been  told  within  the  last 
live  minutes,  and  offered  £\0  to  say  what  either  of  them  was — with  a 
result  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  experimenter.  Occasionally  I  have 
succeeded  in  hitting  a  transitional  moment  at  which  lioth  things  were 
remembered  ;  but  it  was  a  sort  of  knife-edge,  and  the  slightest  manipula- 
tioii  or  pause  tending  to  deepen  the  condition  brought  about  the 
customary  separation  and  oblivion  of  the  thing  told  in  the  alert  state. 

The  phenomena  seem  singularly  constant.  I  have  obtained  them 
with  a  large  number  of  "  subjects,"  and  with  three  operators  in  three 
different  parts  of  England,  two  of  whom  certainly  had  no  idea  what 
result  I  was  expecting.  They  represent,  of  coui-se,  that  clear  distinction 
of  the  two  hypnotic  stages — as  something  more  than  mere  continuous 
degi'ees  of  a  single  trance-condition — to  which  I  have  been  leading  up  ; 
and  the  great  rapidity  of  the  transition,  together  with  the  sharpness  of 
the  results,  seems  to  make  them  as  satisfactory  indications  of  that 
distinction  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

(4)  To  the  rule  thus  established,  there  are  certain  definite  exceptions. 
If  the  idea  impressed  in  the  alert  state  is  a  delusion,  involving  either 
a  change  of  scene  or  a  change  of  identity,  it  is  not  remembered  in  the 
usual  Avay.  A  "subject"  who  has  been  made  to  believe  himself  else- 
where than  in  the  room  where  lie  actually  is,  or  to  assume  the  part  of 
another  person  or  of  an  animal,  and  who  while  under  this  delusion  has 
been  carried  into  the  deep  state,  on  returning  from  that  state  proves 
almost  always  to  be  the  natural  self  of  the  alert  state,  and  refuses  to 
believe  that  any  idea  of  any  sort  has  been  impressed  upon  him.  In  the 
few  cases  within  my  experience  where  this  has  not  happened,  and  where 
the  delusory  part  was  resumed  when  the  alert  state  returned,  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  bare  idea  seemed  to  revive  first — very  likely  as  the 
memory  of  the  remark  which  had  preceded  and  produced  the  illusion — - 
and  that  then  the  illusion  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  idea.  Thus  a 
boy  who  had  been  enacting  the  part  of  a  fish  on  the  floor,  and  who  had 
been  then  thrown  into  the  deep  state  and  placed  in  a  chair,  was 
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brought  back  to  the  alert  state  by  gentle  upward  passes.  He  sat  for 
some  seconds  staring  at  the  floor  in  a  puzzled  way,  and  then  flung  him- 
self down  and  recommenced  the  fish-like  movements.  Waking  to  the 
alert  state  by  any  sudden  means  always  ensured  forgetfulness,  carrying 
the  "  subject "  at  once  over  that  low  degree  of  the  aiert  stage  where 
recurrence  of  the  delusion  was  possible.  It  may  be  added  that  tliough 
delusive  ideas  are  thus  forgotten,  yet  if  the  same  delusion  be  again 
suggested  in  a  general  wa}',  the  details  of  the  former  one  will  be 
remembered.  Thus  a  youth  who  had  been  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  schoolboy  attending  Brighton  College,  and  that  his  name 
was  "  Gerald  Hamilton,"  completely  forgot  this  change  of  identity 
when  he  returned  to  the  alert  state  in  which  he  liad  undergone  it;  but 
on  being  then  again  told  that  he  was  attending  Brighton  College,  and 
asked  his  name,  he  gave  it  as  Gerald  Hamilton. 

(.5)  The  next  case  is  stranger  still,  though  quite  as  definite.  If  in 
the  alert  state  any  physical  effect  is  produced  by  suggestion — e.g.,  if 
the  "  subject "  is  made  unable  to  flex  his  arm  by  being  told  that  he 
cannot  do  so — a  further  very  marked  efi'ect  is  produced  on  his  mental 
powers  and  memory,  although  there  is  no  special  sign  that  his  mind  is 
preoccupied  with  attending  to  his  bodily  symptoms.  A  boy's  arm  was 
thus  extended  ;  he  became  unable  to  talk  rationally  ;  and  being  set  to 
read  aloud,  he  did  so  in  a  stupid  and  mechanical  way,  and  could  not 
recollect  what  he  had  read.  He  was  now  passed  into  the  deep  state, 
during  which  his  arm  dropped  ;  and  on  being  recalled  from  this  state, 
was  asked  what  he  had  been  doing  just  before  he  went  to  sleep.  He 
replied  that  he  was  holding  his  arm  out ;  but  both  forgot  and  utterly 
denied  the  fact  of  the  reading.  Similarly  the  operations  of  opening  a 
piano  and  picking  out  a  tune  on  it,  carried  out  by  a  "  subject  "  while 
under  an  impression  that  he  could  not  unclench  one  of  his  fists,  were 
3lean  forgotten  after  an  interval  of  the  deep  state. 

(6)  Any  sort  of  argument  or  bothering  has  a  singular  efFect  in 
jausing  the  "  subjf|ct's "  mind  to  drift  into  a  deeper  dream-like  state. 
Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  just  mentioned,  the  "  subject "  was 
pressed  for  some  time  as  to  how  his  arm,  which  he  remembered  to  have 
been  stiif  and  extended,  had  dropped.  While  he  was  in  a  state  of 
puzzle  and  worry,  a  sudden  clap  and  call  brought  him  instantly  to  a 
point  at  which  the  whole  circumstance  as  to  his  arm  was  completely 
forgotten ;  but  being  allowed  to  lapse  quietly,  he  again  recalled  it.  There 
are  thus  sub-divisions  of  recollective  power  within  the  alert  stage  itself. 

(7)  We  now  come  to  an  apparent  exception  of  another  sort.  If  the 
thing  impressed  on  the  "  subject's  "  mind  in  the  deep  state  is  a  com- 
mand, which  he  is  to  execute  "  on  waking,"  he  will  execute  it  as  soon 
as.  he  returns  to  the  alert  state  ;  or,  if  allowed  to  work  otr  his 
trance   in    natural   sleep,    he    will   usually    perform  the    act  oa. 
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normal  waking  ;  but  if  the  act  has  been  performed  in  the 
alert  state,  he  will  have  no  recollection  of  it  when  brought 
to  his  normal  state.*  Such  obedience  is,  however,  no  true 
exception  to  the  rule  that  psychic  memory  of  ideas  does  not  extend 
from  one  state  to  another,  any  more  than  in  the  case  above  noticed 
where  a  "  subject  "  obeys  a  command  fixed  for  some  distant  hour:  he 
feels  an  impulse  but  does  not  remember  its  source.  A  singular  point  in 
connection  with  this  obedience  is  that  it  seems  apt  to  fail  in  cases 
where  a  vivid  and  interesting  idea  is  suggested  at  the  same  time  as  the 
command.  Thus  several  "  subjects  "  who  were  told  in  the  deep  state 
that  a  tire  had  broken  out  at  home,  and  that  they  must  go  and  hel]?  to 
put  it  out,  on  being  recalled  to  the  alert  state  sat  without  moving,  and 
denied  any  impulse  to  do  anything.  The  idea  probably  produced  a 
strong  mental  picture,  which,  in  disappearing  with  the  change  of  state 
according  to  the  rule  above  given,  involved  the  further  disappearance 
of  the  sense  of  obligation. 

(8)  Obedience  also  fails  in  the  following  case.  If  a  command  has 
been  imposed  in  the  deep  state,  and  the  "  subject  "  is  woke  into  the 
alert,  but  then,  before  he  has  time  to  perform  it,  is  put  under  a 
delusion — this  will  suspend  the  performance  of  the  act.  Thus,  a  youth 
who  had  been  told  that  he  was  to  put  on  his  hat  and  begin  reading  the 
newspaper,  and  had  then  been  roused,  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  out 
the  command,  when  he  was  suddenly  told  he  was  a  chicken.  He 
instantly  went  down  on  the  floor  and  began  to  cluck.  He  was  then 
allowed  to  lapse  into  the  deep  state,  and  again  brought  out  of  it  :  he 
now  at  once  performed  the  order.  In  this  particular  instance  the  order 
was  not  rementhered  in  the  second  deep  state,  though  carried  out  on 
emergence  from  it ;  the  delusion  had  altogether  obliterated  it,  as  far 
as  psychic  memory  was  concerned.  But  this  feature  seems  unsym- 
nietrical,  and  was  found  not  to  be  constant — the  delusion  as  a  rule  having 
no  elFect  beyond  the  particular  sort  of  state  in  which  it  is  induced. 

Such  in  briefest  outline  is  a  sketch  of  the  conditions  of  memory 
connected  with  hypnotism,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone. 
Brief  as  it  is,  it  may  perhaps  suggest  matter  of  reflection  as  to  theories 
Avhicli  assume  hypnotism  to  be  a  state  of  mere  unconscious  automatism, 
on  the  ground  that  no  true  memory  ever  exists  of  what  happens  in  it. 

[All  the  experiments  here  mentioned  were  carried  out  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Mesmeric  Committee  of  the  S.P.R.] 

*  After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  perform- 
ance in  the  alert  state  of  commands  given  in  the  deep,  and  remembrance  of 
impressions  from  one  alert  state  to  another  with  a  deep  state  between,  are  liable 
to  be  represented  as  performance  or  remembrance  on  waking — i.e.,  on  comj'lvte 
waking  into  the  normal  state— owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  alert  state  may 
be  confounded  with  the  normal. 
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YII. 

REPOUT  01^  WELLS  SUNK  AT  LOCKING,  SOMERSET,  TO 
TEST  THE  ALLEGED  POWER  OF  THE  DIVINING  ROD. 

By  W.  J.  SoLLAS,  M.A..  D.Sc,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 


In  response  to  an  invitation  I  made  one  of  a  party  of  investigators, 
who  on  the  14th  of  May,  1883,  proceeded  to  the  little  village  of 
Locking,  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  phenomena  of 
"  dowsing,"  "rhabdomancy,"  or  divining  for  water.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Dr.  Burder,  the  esteemed  President  of  the  Bristol  Naturalist's 
Society,  a  lady  who  was  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  divining, 
Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Pease,  and  others.  I  accompanied  them  as  a  pro- 
fessional geologist  to  determine  the  geological  conditions  under  which 
the  experiments  were  to  be  made. 

At  Locking  we  were  introduced  to  the  "  dowser,"  Mr.  Thomas 
Young,  an  aged  and  experienced  man,  who  for  .50  years  had  been 
engaged  in  finding  underground  water,  and  with  admitted  success.  He 
showed  us  the  whole  modus  operandi  of  his  art  ;  and  we  were  told  to 
particulai-ly  notice  that,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  dowsing  rod  turned 
of  itself,  without  any  pressure  being  exerted  by  the  fingers  of  the 
dowser  ;  on  this  point,  however,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
dowser  was  mistaken.  Dr.  Burder  and  myself  are  positive  that  every 
time  the  rod  turned  we  plainly  discovered  a  corresponding  movement 
in  the  fingers  of  the  dowser.  Not  only  Mr.  Young,  but  Mr.  Lawrence, 
a  dowser  of  great  local  reputation,  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact,  as  they 
assert,  that  the  movements  of  the  rod  are  not  governed  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  fingers,  and  also  that  it  turns  independently  of  their 
volition,  in  fact,  even  in  spite  of  their  willing  to  the  contrary.  As  to 
their  volition  of  course  I  am  unable  to  speak,  but  I  am  confident  from 
what  I  observed,  that  the  sole  immediate  cause  for  the  turning  of  the 
rod  is  to  be  found  in  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  hand  of  the 
operator. 

We  found  Mr.  Young  very  frank  and  communicative ;  one  of  his 
statements  was  to  the  e0"ect  that  when  the  dowser  walks  backwards 
over  the  water  he  is  in  search  of  the  rod  turns  downwards,  while  on 
walking  forwards,  it  always  turns  upwards  !  A  psychical  fact  so  extra- 
ordinary that  it  seems  worth  while  to  put  it  on  record.  Mr.  Young 
showed  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  ways  and  habits  of  underground 
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water.  He  told  us  that  in  the  district  about  Locking  it  always  flowed 
from  east  to  west ;  moreover  he  actually  showed  us  the  natural  spring 
from  which  the  underground  water  issued  which  he  had  previously  sunk 
upon  at  a  point  nearer  its  source,  to  obtain  a  supply  for  an  adjacent 
farmhotise.  With  so  much  real  knowledge  the  use  of  the  "rod  "  seemed 
superfluous,  so  I  ventured  to  inquire  whether  he  would  regard  it  as 
morally  wrong  to  make  use  of  his  evidently  practical  knowledge  to 
assist  him  in  the  discovery  of  springs.  He  replied,  certainly  not, 
but  that  "  he  would  be  nowhere  without  his  rod." 

We  were  now  to  put  the  dowser's  skill  to  a  practical  test.  A 
field  on  the  alluvial  plain,  which  extends  from  Locking  to  the 
Bristol  Channel,  was  selected  for  the  experiment,  and  on  this  the 
"  dowser  "  was  to  indicate  two  spots,  one  beneath  which  water  should 
be  found,  and  another  where  it  should  not.  Through  these  spots  shafts 
were  then  to  be  sunk,  and  the  prediction  verified  or  not.  In  order  to 
simplify  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  Mr.  Pease  requested  the 
dowser  to  operate  blindfolded,  but  to  this  he  absolutely  refused  to 
consent.  This  was  very  unfortunate,  as  the  trial  became  one  rather  of 
the  skill  of  the  dowser  than  of  the  truth  of  dowsing  :  and  I  noticed 
during  the  trial  that  the  dowser  made  very  good  use  of  his  eyes.  Look- 
ing about,  he  walked  direct  to  one  side  of  the  field,  without  using 
his  rod  ; — not  wandering  as  one  might  have  expected,  rod  in  hand, 
hither  and  thither,  in  blind  search  for  an  indication.  Arrived  at  the 
place  he  had  chosen  he  used  the  rod  over  a  line  of  march  some  20  or 
30  paces  long,  and  as  he  did  so  the  rod  plunged  vertically  upwards  at 
a  spot  where  he  then  asserted  water  would  be  found.  He  repeated  the 
traverse  further  down  the  field,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
result.  This  he  did  again  and  again,  and  so  produced  the  impression 
that  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing  towards  the  sea  beneath  our  feet, 
and  along  a  line  indicated  by  the  successive  points  which  he  indicated 
by  the  rod.  We  therefore  asked  him  to  dowse  along  the  length  of  the 
stream  instead  of  finding  points  over  it  by  traverses,  and  this  he  very 
willingly  did,  walking  in  an  undulating  manner  over  what  he  gave  us  to 
understand  was  the  course  of  the  stream.  Finally,  we  requested  him 
to  make  a  fresh  traverse  and  to  indicate  the  spots  where  digging  was  to 
be  commenced.  He  did  so,  and  at  our  suggestion  selected  a  place 
about  20  paces  to  the  north  of  a  ditch  or  "  rliyne "  which  flows 
through  the  flat,  as  that  where  water  would  be  found,  and  another  15ft. 
north  of  this,  where  he  stated  it  would  not. 

We  determined  the  position  of  these  places  in  a  way  that  left  no 
possibility  of  changing  them,  and  made  arrangements  for  pits  to  be 
sunk  by  the  dowser  and  his  assistants.  The  supervision  of  the  work  as 
it  proceeded  was  deputed  to  me. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  an  account  of  the  experiment  wp 
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may  consider  the  nature  of  the  case  we  are  about  to  try.  It  is  the 
prediction  of  a  practical  man,  skilled  by  experience,  opposed  to  that 
drawn  from  the  generalisations  of  science. 

The  dowser  predicts  that  in  one  of  the  pits  now  to  be  sunk  we 
shall  find  water,  let  us  call  that  the  +  well ;  in  the  other  we  shall  not, 
we  will  call  that  the  — ■  well.  As  a  geologist  I  predict  that  we  shall 
find  water  in  both  or  neither.  The  dowser  does  not  give  reasons  for 
his  prediction  ;  for  mine  they  are  the  following. 

The  field  we  have  selected  for  the  experiments  is  part  of  the  great 
alluvial  flat  which  borders  the  eastern  side  of  the  Severn  and  Bristol 
Channel.  Sinkings  have  frequently  been  made  in  various  places 
through  this  flat,  and  I  can  therefore  state  beforehand  that  sand  will 
certainly  be  met  with  in  both  wells,  and  will  certainly  furnish  some 
water  to  both.  Gravel  may  possibly  be  reached,  and  if  in  one,  probably 
in  both  wells,  and  then  both  will  yield  water  freely. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  observations  made  on  the 
wells,  as  I  visited  them  from  time  to  time  during  their  sinking. 

May  22nd.  Verified  the  positions  of  the  wells.  The  +  well  had 
been  sunk  10ft.,  and  contained  6ft.  of  water;  the  —  well  had  been 
sunk  .5  ft.  and  contained  1ft.  of  water. 

June  1st.  The  +  well  was  now  16ft.  deep,  and  contained  a  good  deal 
of  water,  eight  or  nine  feet ;  water  was  still  trickling  in  from  the  sides. 
As  work  had  been  suspended  in  this  well,  water  had  had  time  to 
accumulate.  The  • —  well  was  20ft.  deep,  and  contained  4v;ft.  of 
water.  Water  was  trickling  into  it,  but  not  so  fast  as  into  the  other. 
The  well-sinkers  said  that  this  42ft.  was  merely  surface  water.  A  bed 
of  peat  14ft.  from  the  surface  had  been  struck  in  both  wells. 

June  15th.  Visited  the  wells,  but  found  that  the  work  of  sinking 
was  suspended.  The  -|-  well  indeed  had  been  abandonded  owing  to  the 
caving  in  of  the  sides.  The —  well  had  been  timbered  down  to  20ft.; 
it  was  22ft.  deep,  and  water  was  slowly  dripping  into  it. 

June  18th.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hellier,  the  bailiff  of  the 
estate,  stating  that  the  real  depth  of  the  -j-  well  was  17ft.  Bin.,  and 
the  depth  of  water  in  it  9ft.  The  —  well  20ft.  with  4ft.  6in.  of 
water  (these  numbers  are  for  Friday,  June  15th). 

June  24th.  Commissioned  my  friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  F.  P.  Evans, 
to  visit  Locking.  He  reported  that  the  water  stood  in  both  wells  at 
precisely  the  same  height,  viz.,  5ft.  4in.  below  the  level  of  the  field. 
So  that  the  +  well  contained  12ft.  2in.  of  water  ;  the  —  v/ell  14ft. 
Sin.  of  water. 

The  reports  from  the  16th  Jun^to  the  24th  require  some  comment. 
On  Thursday,  the  14th,  the  men  wei-e  sinking,  consequently  on  that 
day  the  —  well  was  dry  ;  on  the  15th,  Friday,  work  having  ceased  for 
24  hours,  it  contained  4ft.  6in.  of  water  ;  on  Saturday,  the  24th  (and 
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may  be  several  clays  earlier),  it  contained  14ft.  Sin.  Thus  the  well 
which  should  not  have  furnished  any  water  could  not  by  any  perversion 
of  language  be  called  "  dry." 

June  28th.  Mr.  Hellier  writes,  saying  that  the  men  have  sunk 
through  the  clay  and  found  black  sand,  in  which  they  have  sunk  8ft. 
On  making  a  subsequent  visit  I  found  that  this  black  sand  was  a 
tine  arenaceous  clay. 

July  9th.  Paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  Locking  ;  I  was  expected 
the  previous  Saturday ;  work  had  been  suspended,  but  one  of 
the  sinkers,  George  Gale,  Avas  still  there.  He  told  me  that  they  had 
been  sinking  on  Saturday,  the  7th,  and  had  "kept  the  water  down,  for 
me  to  see  everything  !  "  On  the  8th,  Sunday,  water,  so  he  said,  had 
accumulated  to  the  extent  of  about  4ft.  ;  on  Monday  afternoon, 
when  I  took  measurements  myself,  there  were  12ft.  of  water  in 
it.  So  that  12ft.  had  accumulated  in  48  hours.  I  made  a  thorouajh 
examination  of  the  shaft,  descending  as  far  as  the  water,  and  examining 
the  nature  of  the  sides.  The  deposits  passed  through  were  as 
follows  : — 

Blue  Silt  14fb. 

Peat   1ft.,  or  1ft.  Gin. 

Blue  Silt,  becoming  sandy  lower  down...  8ft. 

Red  Clay  5ft.  or  6ft. 

?  Trias 

The  sinker  told  me  they  had  sunk  to  29ft.,  in  which  case  the 
red  clay  would  have  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  6ft.  If  this 
red  clay  is  Trias,  then  Trias  must  be  beneath  both  wells,  and  the  bottom 
rock  being  the  same  in  each,  the  dowser  must  have  calculated  on  the 
presence  of  gravel  in  the  +  well,  and  its  absence  in  the  —  well,  if  he 
made  his  prediction  on  scientific  grounds. 

Water  was  streaming  from  the  sandy  sides  of  the  —  well  just  as  I 
had  seen  it  issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  +  well  on  June  1st. 

August.  Mr.  Metcalfe  visited  the  wells  for  me  and  found  the  water 
standing  at  the  same  level  in  each. 

This  record  of  observations  seems  to  me  to  completely 
verify  the  prediction  made  on  the  scientific  side  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  tv.-o  pits  with  regard  to  furnishing  water  would 
in  all  probability  be  the  same  for  each.  The  dowser  attributed  the 
water  in  the  —  well  to  an  outflow  from  the  +,  but  this  is  of  course 
an  excuse  made  after  the  trial  had  been  completed,  under  conditions 
to  which  he  had  himself  assented  ;  and  an  excuse  which  is  without  any 
rational  basis.  For  if  the  rock  between  the  —  and  +  wells  is  so 
porous  that  water  can  stream  through  it  from  one  to  the  other  (and  the 
increase  implies  this)  then  the  rock  between  the  two,  and  necessarily 
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surrounding  the  tTvo,  will  be  water-bearing,  and  would  furnish  water  to 
both,  and  thus  would  have  supplied  the  —  well  if  the  +  one  had  not 
existed. 

The  tenant  who  farms  the  estate  said  he  had  seen  the  water  flowing 
from  the  +  to  —  well !  The  dowser  and  his  assistants  confined  them- 
selves to  asserting  that  it  went  into  the  —  well  from  the  side  nearest 
the  +  well,  as  indeed,  from  my  own  independent  examination,  I  can 
confirm  it  did  ;  at  the  same  time  it  trickled  in  from  the  other  sides, 
that  farthest  off  included,  quite  as  freely. 

To  me,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  case  of  the  dowser  has 
conspicuously  failed,  and  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the  dowser's 
experience  has  throughout  been  gained  and  employed  in  the  finding 
of  water,  not  in  seeking  for  dry  places.  As  to  his  ability  to  discover 
underground  water,  these  experiments  simply  confirm  general  testimony 
which  is  unanimously  in  favour  of  his  powers.  That  these  powers  are 
totally  independent  of  the  use  of  the  rod  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the 
following  considerations.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  assume  that 
the  dowser  is  physically  affected  by  the  presence  of  water  beneath  his 
feet.  The  action  between  him  and  the  water  will  take  place  in  a 
straight  line,  drawn  from  him  to  it.  On  the  analogy  afforded  by 
physical  forces,  the  force  of  the  action  will  vary  directly  as  the  mass  of 
the  acting  bodies  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Let  a 
be  the  -f  spot  marked  by  the  dowser,  and  h  the  —  spot,  distant 
from  each  other  15ft.  Let  c  be  the  position  of  a  stream  of  water, 
20ft.  vertically  below  a 


a  b 


c 


Join  c,  h.  I 

,        .  ,      m  m  ,    ™  1° 

Then  the  action  at  a  will  be  ^  =  ,       ana  at  o  —7 — ^  =  r-i-c 

a  c-       400,  be-  otb. 

So  that  if  the  action  at  a  be  represented  by  1,  at  6  it  will  be  1 — 

or  about  ?. 

Now,  if  a  force  of  1  causes  the  rod  violently  to  assume  the  upright 
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position,  surely  one  of  -|  should  have  some  appreciable  effect,  whereas 
the  rod  shows  no  sign  of  agitation,  remaining  quite  unconcerned,  till  a 
is  reached. 

Again,  we  have  stated  the  case  here  far  too  favourably  for  the 
dowser,  for  the  underground  water  is  not  all  concentrated  at  c ;  it  is 
diffused  throughout  the  alluvium,  the  underlying  deposits  are  all  moist, 
and  the  diffused  water  will  act  upon  the  dowser  as  well  as  that  concen- 
trated in  one  place.    The  action  at  a,  therefore,  is  : — 

1  +  influence  of  the  diffused  water  —  X,  and  at  h  :  f  -f 
influence  of  the  diff'used  water  =  Y,  and  the  difference  between 
X  and  Y  is  much  less  than  \. 

Moreover,  on  many  occasions,  the  underground  spring  exists  at  a 
much  greater  depth  than  20ft.,  and  yet  affects  the  dowser  when  he 
stands  vertically  over  it.  Its  influence  in  these  cases  must  be  often 
less  than  the  -j  in  our  experiment,  yet  it  makes  itself  decidedly  felt. 

The  dowser  is  naturally  possessed  of  much  mother  wit,  and  he  has 
a  large  experience  of  the  behaviour  of  underground  water  ;  but  his 
wonderful  rod  has  no  more  magical  power  than  the  gold-headed  cane  of 
the  medical  practitioner  of  the  last  century. 


Note  by  Edward  E,.  Pease. 

Whilst  agreeing  on  other  grounds  with  most  of  the  conclusions 
which  Professor  SoUas  sets  forth  in  his  very  able  report,  I  cannot  feel 
his  complete  confidence  in  the  conclusive  nature  of  this  particular  experi- 
ment. In  September  I  went  again  to  Locking,  and  had  both  the  wells 
emptied  of  water.  The  +  well  I  found  now  to  be  a  mere  hole  some  10ft. 
deep,  wliilst  the  — -  well  was  a  carefully-timbered  shaft  24ft.  in  depth.  I 
made  minute  observations  of  the  rate  at  which  both  wells  filled  with 
water,  but  during  the  course  of  them  the  sides  of  the  +  well  caved 
in  and  filled  it  to  the  depth  of  2ft.  This  almost  destroyed  the  value 
of  the  measurements,  and  I  was  not  able  to  repeat  them.  But  in  so  far 
as  they  have  any  value,  they  seem  to  show  that  the  +  well  filled  more 
rapidly  than  the  —  well,  although  its  depth  was  so  much  less.  The 
tenant  of  the  farm  told  me  that  the  water  in  the  -|-  well  was  of  better 
quality  than  thatin  the  —  well. 
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VIII. 

THE    DIVINING  ROD.* 
By  Edward  E,.  Pease. 

The  Art  of  Divining  has  long  been  considered  by  men  of  science 
and  by  the  general  public  as  one  of  the  Black  Arts,  which  alone  has 
survived  in  remote  villages  and  amongst  uneducated  mining  popula- 
tions. Unlike  the  others,  it  is  considered  a  harmless  superstition  that 
preys  only  upon  men's  pockets,  and  does  not  imperil  their  liberty  or 
their  lives.  Therefore  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  has  neglected  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  and  we  are  able  to  examine  the  only  living  example  of  a  class 
■of  superstitions  that  flourished  many  centuries  ago. 

This  is  the  commonly-held  view  of  the  matter.  But  a  little  investi- 
gation discloses  the  fact  that  belief  in  the  power  of  the  divining  rod  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  remote  villages  and  to  ignorant  persons.  The 
evidence  of  its  value  is  strong,  and  it  comes  from  unexpected  quarters. 

The  Divining  or  "  Dowsing  "  Rod  is  a  \/  shaped  twig,  commonly  of 
hazel,  from  1  to  3ft.  in  length,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  firmly  grasped  by  the  two  ends,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
the  "  dowser  "  walks  carefully  over  the  ground  to  be  tried,  holding  the 
rod  before  him.  When  he  comes  upon  a  spring  of  water  the  rod  moves 
as  if  of  its  own  accord. 

In  England  the  rod  is  used  for  seeking  for  water  chiefly  in  the 
south-western  counties.  It  is  employed  also  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  Riviera.  In  Cornwall  and  California  it  is  used  to  discover 
veins  of  metallic  ore,  and  in  Pennsylvania  to  find  mineral  oil. 

A  rod  is  the  most  natural  symbol  of  authority,  and  hence  at  all 
times  and  places,  those  who  lay  claim  to  occult  powers  are  found  to  use 
some  sort  of  magic  wand. 

But  the  divining  rod  which  we  are  now  considering,  is  a  forJced vodi, 
and  the  fork  is  its  essential  feature.    We  must,  therefore,  disregard  all 

*  List  op  Woeks  Consulted. 

■"Jacob's  Rod."    Thomas  Welton,  London.    1870.  (?) 
"  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages."    Baring  Gould.  1872. 
"  Myths  and  Mythmakers."    Professor  Fiske.    Boston,  1873. 
"Proceedings  Bristol  Naturalists'  Society."    Paper  by  Messrs.  Tawney  and  Pass, 
1874. 

The  Divining  Eod."    Charles  Latimer,  Cleveland,  IJ.S.  1876. 
"Psychological  Review."    Paper  by  Mrs.  de  Morgan.    September,  1879. 
*' Cornhill  Magazine."    January,  1883. 
"  Nature."    Paper  by  E.  B.  Tyler,  May  17th,  1883. 

"  The  Divining  Rod."    By  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  Ph.D.    Read  at  Boston  Meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  February,  1883. 
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evidence  of  the  use  of  a  simple  rod,  whether  by  ancient  peoples  or  hy 
savaf;;es,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  comparatively  modern  custom 
of  using  a  forked  divining  rod.  A  Avork  on  the  art  and  science  of 
water-finding,  published  in  Orleans  in  1569,  contains  no  allusion  to  it, 
although  in  some  places  it  must  have  been  known  at  that  date. 
Melancthon,  who  died  in  1560,  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the 
divining  rod,  and  he  explains  its  power  by  the  then  common  theory  of 
affinities.  Agricola,  the  great  German  mineralogist  of  the  first  half  of 
the  16tli  century,  also  wrote  on  it  at  considerable  length,  and  was  by 
no  means  a  believer  in  its  efficacy. 

From  this  time  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  rod  was 
commonly  employed  for  many  purposes  throughout  the  West  of 
Europe,  and  the  writings  of  philosophers  and  enthusiasts  are  numer- 
ous and  bulky.  Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  in  his  pamphlet,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  hereafter,  enumerates  some  46 
works,  by  nearly  as  many  different  writers,  all  published  in  the  century 
and  a-half  preceding  the  year  1701. 

During  this  period,  especially  towards  the  end  of  it,  the  foremost 
philosophers  of  the  age,  princes  and  noblemen,  and  Church  dignitaries, 
debated,  and  experimented,  and  quarrelled  over  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  this  mysterious  power,  over  the  various  explanations 
propounded  to  account  for  it,  over  the  honesty  or  trickeries  of  celebrated 
diviners. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  Beausoleil  were  amongst  the  earliest 
devotees  to  its  cause.  The  Baron  was  "  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  fore- 
most mine-engineers  of  his  time."  He  was  made  comptroller-general 
of  the  mines  of  France,  Hungary,  the  Papal  States,  and  other  countries, 
and  he  travelled  all  over  Europe  studying  the  subject,  whilst  the 
Baroness  published  books  on  the  use  of  the  I'od.  They  obtained  wealth 
as  well  as  fame,  but  were  accused  of  sorcery  by  their  enemies,  were 
imprisoned  by  Richelieu,  and  died  in  poverty  about  the  year  1645. 

Amongst  other  writers  of  the  period  Mr.  Raymond  mentions 
Robert  Boyle,  who  in  1666  brought  the  subject  before  the  Royal 
Society. 

In  1692  comes  the  celebrated  case  of  the  murderers  tracked 
and  discovered  by  Jacques  Aymar.  The  story  is  so  well  known  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  for  January,  1883,  and  is  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Raymond  in  his  pamphlet.  Aymar  attained  great  fame  by  his  success, 
but  he  conspicuously  failed  when  tested  by  Prince  Conde,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  private  life. 

In  1701  the  use  of  the  divining  rod  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  for  some  time  we  hear  but  little  about  it.  In  1780  a  Dr, 
Thouvenel  experimented  with  a  diviner  of  Dauphiny,  named  Bleton 
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and  puVtlished  a  memoir  in  its  favour,  which  created  much  sensation. 
Bleton  was  tested  by  other  scientific  men,  but  without  success.  The 
experiment  of  blindfolding  him  was  repeatedly  tried,  and  the  indications 
of  his  rod  were,  under  this  condition,  proved  to  be  fallacious.  Penet, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  another  celebrated 
diviner,  who  professed  to  discover  coal  and  hidden  metals.  A  commis- 
sion of  savans  tested  hira  for  three  days  at  Padua,  but  failed  to  obtain 
good  evidence  of  his  alleged  powers,  and  afterwards  he  was  detected 
whilst  examining  at  night  the  enclosure  where  an  experiment  was  to  be 
made. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  claims  of  diviners  were  carefully 
investigated  by  competent  men  of  science  at  intervals  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  and  that  they  uniformly  failed  to  elicit  satisfactory- 
results.  The  domain  of  science  was  then  mapped  out  far  more  imper- 
fectly than  it  is  at  present,  and  therefore  alleged  facts  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  were  examined  with  an  absence  of  prejudice 
which  it  is  impossible  now  to  obtain.  We  must  therefore  in  my 
opinion,  attach  considerable  weight  to  the  negative  results  of  these 
investigations. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  art  of  divining  has  attracted  fresh 
attention,  and  a  number  of  articles  and  letters  about  it  have  appeared  in 
various  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

A  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Mr.  E. 
Vaughan  Jenkins,  of  Cheltenham,  has  made  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  contemporary  evidence,  which  is  an  unique  and  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  which,  with  great 
generosity,  he  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

He  has  communicated  with  various  professional  diviners,  and  has 
obtained  reports  of  their  operations  from  andowners,  architects, 
builders,  and  other  persons,  who  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority. 
Concerning  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  professional  diviners,  John 
Mullins,  of  Collerne,  Wilts,  he  has  obtained  twenty -two  records  of  the 
successful  location  of  wells,  nearly  all  from  persons  of  standing,  chiefly 
owners  of  property  in  Gloucestershire  and  Lincolnshire.  Twelve  records 
refer  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Lawrence,  of  Bristol,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  later  on  ;  seven  cases  are  recorded  in  which  Stokes,  a  carpenter 
of  Kewbury,  Berkshire,  was  the  diviner;  and  seven  others  refer  to  Pavey 
of  Cheddai-,  and  one  or  two  other  persons.  All  these,  it  must  be 
recollected,  have  been  written  and  sent  to  Mr.  Jenkins  within  the  last 
18  months,  all  are  from  persons  actually  cognizant  of  the  facts,  and 
generally  present  at  the  divining  operation,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
careful  and  detailed  statements  of  what  took  place.  It  must  be 
remembered  too  that  these  were  all  collected  by  one  gentleman,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  and  are  probably  but  samples  of  a  vast  mas?  o. 
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testimony  'which  a  more  prolonged  and  wider  search  would  reveal 
Several  of  them  also  refer  to  more  than  one  case  of  successful  dowsing. 

In  an  appendix  to  this  paper  a  complete  list  of  these  cases  is  given, 
and  a  few  of  them  are  printed  in  full. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  against 
dowsing  up  to  this  time,  there  seems  to  be  a  pri7)ia  facie  case  for  the 
necessity  of  further  examination  of  the  subject  from  the  evidence 
collected  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Jenkins. 

This  evidence  tends  to  show. 

1.  That  the  power  of  certain  persons  to  find  water  when  experts 
fail  is  widely  believed  in  to  this  day,  and  is  utilised  by  practical  men  to 
whom  the  finding  of  water  is  a  business  matter.  Tliis  will  be  seen  by 
a  glance  at  the  cases  given  in  the  Appendix.  Many  of  these  persons 
doubt  the  dov/ser's  power  to  begin  with,  but  are  convinced  of  it  by  his 
success. 

2.  That  this  power  does  not  depend  on  superior  knowledge  of  the 
locality.  See,  especially,  case  5,  where  Captain  Smith  says  that 
"  MuUins  had  not  been  in  our  neighbourhood  before  " ;  case  2,  whert 
Mr.  Finch  Hatton  says,  "  We  established  on  good  authority  that  MuUins 
had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  Haverholme  "  ;  case  4,  where  an 
old  well  was  to  be  re-opened  "  but  no  one  on  the  estate  knew 
where  it  was,  not  having  been  opened  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  Stokes,  with  his  divining  rod,  discovered  the  well  (although  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  place),  and  it  proved  to  be  where  he  predicted, 
under  the  paving  in  the  centre  of  the  pathway."  See  also  cases  1,  26, 
29,  31,  and  46. 

3.  That  the  power  does  not  depend  on  geological  or  quasi-geological 
knowledge  or  instinct.  See  especially  case  13,  where  Sir  W.  E.  Welby- 
■Gregory  says,  "To  save  time  I  took  him  (MuUins)  to  a  spot  from  which 
he  could  see  the  contour  of  the  hills  (about  a  mile  distant)  from  which 
most  of  our  water  comes,  showed  him  what  springs  we  knew  of,  and 
told  him  to  choose  for  himself  the  best  part  to  try  for  more.  He  un- 
hesitatingly selected  the  upper  part  of  a  certain  hill  (which  was  after- 
wards pronounced  by  an  eminent  civil  engineer  to  be  unquestionably 
the  most  likely  spot  within  sight  to  contain  water),  and  thither  we 
Avent.  He  tried  the  whole  hillside  over  without  finding  a  drop."  Also 
in  the  same  case  13,  "The  civil  engineer  before  referred  to  assured  me 
that  from  his  knowledge  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  country,  he 
could  say  confidently  that  there  was  no  chance  of  finding  a  water  supply 
under  my  new  house  at  a  depth  of  less  than  120  or  130  feet ;  and  his 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  another  geological  authority  who  was  then  in 
the  neighbourhood."  MuUins  had  previously,  on  the  site  of  the  new 
house,  "indicated  two  lines,  about  30  yards  apart,  along  which  he  said 
water  was  flowing.    This  was  all  he  could  find  there."    UiLiinately  Sir 
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"VV.  E.  Welby-Gregory  "determined  to  disregard  the  geologist  and  have 
a  well  sunk  on  one  of  these  lines,"  "where  water  was  found  in  due  course. 

4.  That  the  power  is  not  only  shown  in  finding  spots  where  watei- 
is,  which  might  be  explained  by  supposing  that  there  .was  water  every- 
where in  that  region  at  that  depth — but  spots  where  it  is  not.  See 
again  case  13  where,  as  previously  mentioned,  a  well  was  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  25ft.  on  one  of  Mullins'  lines.  Subsequently  a  shaft  for  a 
lift  was  sunk  "between  the  two  lines  ....  some  12  yards  or 
15  yards  from  either,  and  to  a  depth  considerably  greater  (10ft.  or 
12ft.)  than  the  well.  As  no  water  came  into  this,  though  the  forma- 
tion was  precisely  similar,  and  the  well  has  not  been  affected  by  it,  I 
am  satisfied,"  Sir  AY.  E.  Welby-Gregory  continues,  "  that,  had  I  not 
employed  Mullins,  I  might  have  sunk  wells  in  any  number  to  no  pur- 
pose." See  also  case  31  where  a  well  is  sunk  so  that  its  side  is 
below  the  point  indicated  and  water  comes  in  from  that  side.  And  case 
41  where  Mr.  Adey  says,  "  Stokes  ....  told  my  foreman  that 
it  was  of  no  use  going  on  with  that  well    ....    and  told  them 

where  the  spring  was,  and  that  it  was  near  the  surface  I 

told  him  not  to  pay  attention  to  such  rubbish,  and  to  continue  sinking 

the  well  At  the  depth  of  40ft.  there  was  not  the  slightest 

appearance  of  coming  to  water.  My  men  then  threw  out  a  hole 
where  Stokes  indicated,  about  30ft.  or  35ft.  from  the  well,  and  at  a 
depth  of  only  5ft.  from  the  surface  came  upon  a  spring." 

5.  That  dowsers  believe  themselves  to  possess  some  sort  of  occult 
power,  although  they  can  offer  no  explanation  of  it.  It  would  appear, 
moreover,  that  they  rarely  make  mistakes  in  locating  wells.  But  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  most  of  our  evidence  has 
reached  us  from  correspondents  obtained  through  the  diviners  them- 
selves.   See,  however,  cases  Nos.  3,  5,  7,  38,  39,  40,  and  41. 

AVe  have  next  to  consider  the  experiments  recently  made  with 
diviners  by  myself  and  other  members  of  the  Soci&t}'. 

Mr.  AV.  S.  Lawrence,  of  Elton  House,  Bishopston,  Bristol,  a  retired 
stone  merchant,  was  known  by  my  father  for  many  years  as  a  Poor 
Law  Guardian,  and  on  December  26th,  1882,  he  came  over  to  try  some 
experiments  with  me  in  my  father's  grounds.  He  is  an  elderly  man,  of 
much  intelligence,  and  is  widely  known  for  his  power  of  dowsing,  which 
he  still  occasionally  practises.  He  uses  a  piece  of  watch-spring,  about 
a  foot  long,  in  preference  to  the  hazel-rod. 

He  first  walked  about  the  garden  and  fields  and  located  numerous 
springs.  AVe  then  blindfolded  him  and  took  him  over  the  same  ground, 
but  the  springs  were  so  plentiful  that  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
whether  he  found  them  again.  Once  or  twice,  however,  we  clearly  ob- 
served that  the  rod  did  «o(;  move  with  the  dowser  blindfold  in  spots- 
where,  just  previously,  he  had  located  springs. 
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"VVe  next  tested  him  with  metal,  hidden  under  plates.  Mr.  Law- 
rence had  not  tried  this  for  some  years,  and  was  doubtful  of  success. 
But  at  the  first  p^ttempt,  he  found,  amongst  seven  plates,  the  two  under 
which  metal  objects  were  placed.  On  this  occasion  some  of  the 
numerous  spectators  knew  which  were  the  right  plates.  In  a  second 
attempt,  when  none  of  those  jDresent  knew  which  were  the  right  plates, 
lie  succeeded  in  finding  one  object,  but  was  at  fault  in  regard  to  the 
other.    In  a  third  attempt  he  wholly  failed. 

A  lady  present  was  thought  to  possess  some  power,  and  a  metal 
object  was  hidden  for  her  under  one  amongst  eight  plates.  The  rod 
moved  over  two  plates,  and  both  being  taken  up,  metal  objects  were 
found  under  both  of  them,  the  second  having  been  added  by  one  of  those 
present,  unknown  to  the  dowser  and  all  others.  This  circumstance  ap- 
peared to  be  very  remarkable,  but  as  the  lady  in  question  has  totally 
failed  in  her  later  experiments,  this  success  must  be  regarded  as 
accidental,  or  possibly  it  may  be  explained  by  Thought-transference. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  as  a  whole  was,  therefore,  by  no 
means  conclusive,  as  the  existence  of  the  supposed  springs  was  not  tested 
by  sinking  wells,  either  on  this  occasion  or  after  the  experiments  about 
to  be  recorded. 

In  March,  1883,  I  received  from  Mr.  Jenkins  an  introduction  to 
Mrs.  B.,  of  Oiifton,  a  lady  who  is  known  to  be  an  amateur  dowser. 

Mr.  Podmore  and  I  called  upon  her,  and  we  then  learned  that 
several  years  ago  she  found  out  that  she  possessed  the  power  of  divining 
for  water,  in  connection  with  the  well-known  case  of  discovery  of  water 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  Lawrence  Weston.  She  also  uses  a  steel  watch- 
spring. 

The  following  report  was  drawn  up  by  us  at  the  time  : — At  our 
request  Mrs.  B.  tried  to  discover  money  hidden  under  plates,  by  means  of 
her  steel  spring.  She  stated  that  she  had  not  attempted  this  before,  and 
that  she  "  did  not  believe  in  it."  In  the  first  trial  coins  under  two 
plates  out  of  five  were  correctly  discovered.  In  this  case  all  present 
but  Mrs.  B.  knew  which  were  the  right  plates.  In  two  subsequent 
attempts  in  another  room,  when  no  one  present  knew  the  right  plates, 
she  failed  partially  in  one  case  and  completely  in  the  other. 

Vv'e  drove  to  Cote  Bank,  and  in  the  first  place  tried  over  the  same 
ground  (a  gravel  path)  that  Mr.  Lawrence  had  tried  in  experiments 
previously  recorded.  Mrs.  B.  located  a  spring  on  a  spot  which  Lawrence 
passed  over,  and  several  yards  further  on  Mrs.  B,  passed  over  a  spot 
where  Mr.  L.  thought  he  detected  a  very  strong  spring.  A  dozen  yards 
farther  on  Mrs.  B.  found  a  spring  in  about  the  same  position  as  a 
continuation  of  the  last-mentioned  spring  was  located  by  Mr.  L.  We 
told  Mrs.  B.  of  the  strong  spring  detected  by  Mr.  L.  and  passed  by  her, 
and  on  her  return  she  confirmed  Mr.  L.'s  discovery,  though  hjcating  the 
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spring  a  yard  or  two  away.  We  then  blindfolded  Mrs.  B.  and  led  lier 
over  the  same  gi'Oimd,  when  the  results  were  decidedly  different,  the 
steel  watch-spring  moving  in  several  cases  where  previously  it  had  been 
still,  and  vice  versa.  But,  owing  to  the  limited  space  and  peculiar 
varieties  of  level,  the  result  was  not  satisfactory  in  either  way. 

We  then  asked  Mrs.  B.  to  test  carefully  a  long  level  gravel  walk, 
and  we  marked  several  springs  which  she  detected  upon  it.  She  went 
over  the  ground  a  second  time,  and  did  oiot  very  certainly  confirm 
previous  discoveries.  We  then  blindfolded  her,  and  led  her  over  the 
same  ground.  The  watch-spring  now  moved  in  four  or  five  spots,  only 
one  of  which  approximately  coincided  with  a  previously  marked  spring. 
Mrs.  B.  stated  that  the  springs  were  very  slight,  the  rod  movements 
vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

We  next  tried  over  a  place  where  we  told  Mrs.  B.  that  an  under- 
ground current  of  water  existed.  Tliis  she  asserted  to  flow  about  a  yard 
from  the  spot  where  both  the  appearance  of  the  land  and  other  circum- 
stances led  us  to  believe  the  drain  actually  was.  She  maintained  her 
opinion  after  several  trials  with  closed  eyes.  She  traced  the  drain 
(which  carries  the  purest  spring  water)  for  100  yards,  but  the  con- 
formation of  the  ground  left  little  choice  of  directions. 

We  then  tried  coins  under  plates.  We  selected  a  spot  in  the  drawing- 
room  clear  of  springs,  and  placed  four  plates  on  a  wooden  table,  which  we 
moved  round  whilst  Mrs.  B.  sat  in  a  chair.  One  of  the  party  only  hid 
the  metal  (a  large  heap  of  silver,  and  a  brass  ilb.  letter  weight),  and  then 
left  the  room.  The  conditions  were  therefore  carefully  arranged.  Mrs. 
B.  selected  two  out  of  four  plates,  because  the  watch-spring  moved 
freely  over  them,  whilst  it  remained  still  over  the  others.  These  plates 
over  which  the  rod  moved  were  the  two  covering  nothing.  The 
other  two  covered  the  metals. 

Mrs.  B.  then  dowsed  over  the  houae,  and  detected  correctly  a  very 
strong  spring  in  a  passage,  which  we  told  her  led  over  a  well.  We 
went  into  the  cellar,  and  here,  over  the  same  spring,  close  to  the  pump, 
the  rod  did  not  move  the  first  time  she  passed  over  it.  She 
detected  springs  in  several  places  where  Lawrence  had  not,  and  vice 
versd. 

This  concluded  our  experiments  with  Mrs.  B. 
The  next  experiment  was  on  a  larger  scale. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Pope,  of  Clifton,  had  a  well  successfully 
located  for  him  at  a  farm  near  Locking,  in  Somerset,  by  a  dowser 
named  Thomas  Young.  He  sent  us  a  report  of  the  case  and  of  some 
experiments  made  with  the  rod,  and  ofi'ered  us  permission  to  dig  a  trial 
well  at  the  same  place.  Some  members  of  the  Society  generously 
provided  funds,  and  in  May  a  party  of  us  Avent  down,  including 
Professor  W.  J.  Sollas.  then  of  Bristol,  now  Professor  of  Geology  at 
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the  University  of  Dublin.  He  has  presented  us  with  the  report  which 
precedes  this  paper. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the  inquiry,  by  examin- 
ing more  particularly  the  iiiethods  and  claims  of  diviners.  My  object  is 
to  ascertain  on  what  points  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  majority  of 
diviners  is  agreed,and  whether  any  physical  or  psychical  cause  or  causes  can 
be  suggested  which  might  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

As  previously  stated,  the  orthodox  rod  is  a  hazel  twig  shaped  like  a  \/, 
and  from  1  to  3ft.  in  length.  But  many  other  materials  are  used;  apiece 
of  steel  watch-spring  is  employed  in  Somersetshire  ;  and  in  other  places 
awhale-bone  instrument  with  a  terminal  chamber  full  of  mercury,or  full 
of  a  mysterious  unknown  compound ;  or  ordinary  forked  rods  made  of 
any  sort  of  wood,  green  or  dry,  of  iron  or  brass  wire,  or,  as  one 
authority  says,  "of  any  other  supple  and  solid  matters."  Occasionally 
the  genuine  dowsing-rod  seems  to  be  unforked,  and  we  hear  of  cases 
in  which  no  rod  at  all  is  used.  When  a  piece  of  watch-spring  is  used, 
it  is  held  bent  into  a  bow,  which  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a  forked 
twig.  The  rod  is  grasped  by  both  hands,  in  various  ways,  which  how- 
ever have  this  in  common,  that  the  dowser  holds  it  in  a  position  of 
extreme  tension,  and  at  the  same  time  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Conse- 
quently a  very  slight  variation  in  the  pressure  produces  forcible  and 
even  violent  motion,  apparently  quite  unconnected  with  any  action  of 
the  dowser.  The  dowser,  thus  holding  his  rod,  walks  slowly  across  the 
ground  to  be  tried,  and  when  he  comes  over  the  spring  of  water,  or  vein 
of  metal,  the  rod  begins  to  move.  How  it  moves  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  locality  and  the  practice  of  the  dowser.  Sometimes  it  is  held 
horizontally,  and  jerks  violently  up,  as  if  repelled  by  the  water  spring; 
sometimes  the  water  appears  to  attract  the  rod,  and  it  moves  down- 
wards ;  sometimes  it  moves  in  a  complete  circle,  approaching  and  then 
receding  from  the  water. 

The  powers  of  the  rod  are  a  question  in  much  dispute.  It  has  been 
used  to  discover  many  things,  viz.  : — 

Water  in  general  (as  in  buried  tubs)  :  spring  water,  as  opposed  to 
surface  water,  when  both  are  in  buckets :  water  springs  [even  beneath  the 
sea]  :  running  water,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  water.  Any 
metals,  metallic  ores,  or  compounds,  and  pure  metals  as  opposed  to 
alloys :  coal,  mineral  oil,  ochi'e,  gypsum,  red  chalk,  sulphur,  &c.  : 
lost  boundaries  of  estates  :  Protestants  ;  murderers,  thieves,  and  other 
lesser  criminals  :  and  in  fact,  to  quote  the  author  of  "  Jacob's  Rod,"  it 
can  discover  "  many  hidden  things  about  which  one  is  often  much 
troubled,  but  few  persons  know  the  way  to  find  them." 

The  popular  theory  is  that  there  is  some  unknown  force  acting  directly 
between  the  hidden  thing  and  the  rod.  Such  a  notion  need  not, 
however,  be  seriously  discussed  here.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
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direct  interaction  between  rods  (which  may  be  composed  of  wood, 
metal,  or  whalebone),  and  hidden  things,  which  may  be  water,  metals, 
metallic  compounds,  mineral  oils,  &c. 

Moreover,  this  alleged  occult  force  in  some  places  attracts  the  rod 
to  the  object  sought,  Avhilst  in  other  localities  it  would  seem  to  have  a 
repulsive  effect,  and  again,  in  other  cases,  it  produces  a  rotatory 
movement.  This  variation  occurs  even  in  the  same  locality,  and  with 
one  diviner.  It  seems  obviously  highly  improbable  that  any  specific 
force  can  exert  such  varied  movements. 

The  next  theory  to  be  examined  is  that  the  rod  is  moved  by  the 
diviner's  muscles,  and  is  merely  an  index  of  the  effect  of  some  subtle 
force  which  emanates  from  the  water  or  metal,  and  acts  on  the  diviner 
himself. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  diviner  feels  any  sensations  when 
the  rod  is  working.  Most  witnesses  assert  that  they  have  none  what- 
ever, whilst  Mullins,  and  one  or  two  others,  state  that  they  experience 
a  thrill,  or  vague  sensation,  when  they  come  upon  the  Avater. 

Diviners  always  tell  us  that  they  are  certain  they  are  not  moving 
the  rod,  and  even  that  they  attempt  to  restrain  its  action.  No  doubt, 
they  are  perfectly  honest.  But  anyone  who  has  had  the  smallest 
expei'ience  in  psychical  research  is  aware  that  such  statements  have  no 
value  whatever.  We  know  by  experience  what  care  and  study  are 
required  to  discover  whether  our  own  hands  are  conspiring  to  deceive 
our  intellects.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  honest 
dowsers  are  easily  deceived  by  the  unconscious  actions  of  their  own 
muscles. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  rod  cannot  be  made  to  turn, 
except  in  the  hands  of  a  diviner.  This  is  simply  a  mistake.  Anybody 
can  work  a  divining  rod,  and  can  produce  all  the  usual  motions  by 
means  of  muscular  contractions,  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent  to 
a  careless  observer. 

Moreover,  how  can  believers  in  the  occult  rod-moving  force  explain 
the  curious  experiment  previously  recorded,  in  which  the  steel  spring 
moved  strongly  when  held  over  two  plates  covering  nothing,  and  was 
motionless  over  two  others  covering  masses  of  metal  1  In  this  case  it 
seems  clear  that  the  rod  movements  must  have  been  caused  by  the 
unconscious  volition  of  the  diviner ;  and  in  this  case  above  all  others,  the 
honesty  of  the  diviner  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  theory  that  a  peculiar  physical  constitution  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  diviner's  art  x'eceives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  only 
a  few  persons  are  able  successfully  to  use  the  rod.  Mr.  Baring  Gould, 
however,  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  watching  the  diviner  a 
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orowd  of  villagers  who  each  in  turn  tried  the  rod  over  the  hidden  spring; 
no  one  of  them  could  restrain  its  movements,  and  they  were  somewhat 
surprised  that  Mr.  Gould,  when  his  turn  came,  succeeded  in  keeping  it 
motionless.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  exceptional  case,  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  phenomenon  in  its  simplest  form.  We  hnd  that 
spring  water  and  metals  are  alleged  to  have  a  certain  obscure  eliect  on 
certain  exceptional  persons,  and  that  this  physical  disturbance  of  their 
tissues  causes  slight  muscular  contractions,  resulting  in  movements  of  a 
rod  held  in  their  hands. 

As  regards  pure  metals  the  evidence  is  entirely  experimental. 
Somebody  hides  a  heap  of  coins,  and  the  dowser  proceeds  to  discover 
them  as  a  proof  of  his  power. 

Unconscious  indications  given  by  the  spectators  would  aftbrd  a 
simple  explanation  of  this  class  of  phenomenon  ;  and  in  cases  where  these 
indications  are  excluded,  the  diviner  may  be  assisted  by  the  newly 
discovered  faculty  of  Thought-transference.  In  harmony  with  this 
suggestion,  we  found  in  our  own  experiments  that  when  those  present 
knew  the  chosen  plate,  the  diviner  was  often  successful,  whilst,  when 
no  one  present  knew  it,  the  diviner  generally  failed.  Messrs.  Pass 
and  Tawney  tried  experiments  of  this  sort  in  Somersetshire,  an 
account  of  which  they  read  to  the  Bristol  Naturalists'  Society  in 
1874.  In  five  trials,  in  each  case  amongst  seven  or  eight  objects, 
the  diviner  was  successful  three  times  in  all.  Messrs.  Pass  and 
Tawney  attempt  to  explain  away  this  decidedly  remarkable  result ; 
liut  their  success  in  so  doing  seems  to  me  by  no  means  so  remarkable. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  explain  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Stokes, 
of  jSTewbury,  can  detect  between  two  buckets  of  water,  which  of  them 
is  surface  and  which  spring  water,  although  older  diviners  assert  that 
when  the  rod  moves  they  "  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  spring  or  stagnant 
water."    ("Jacob's  Rod,"  p.  24.) 

Next  turning  to  metallic  ores,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  evidence 
beyond  the  general  statement  that  the  rod  is  commonly  used  in  Cornwall 
for  mining  purposes.  Mr.  Raymond,  in  his  paper,  gives  many  instances 
of  its  complete  failure  in  America,  and  of  money  lost  by  mining  com- 
panies through  their  belief  in  its  efficacy. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  use  of  the  rod  for  the  discovery  of  water 
springs.  The  evidence  for  this,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  abstract, 
is  exceedingly  abundant  and  strong.  There  are  plenty  of  diviners  of 
good  repute  now  living  who  without  doubt  use  the  rod,  and  find  water. 
But  the  value  of  this  evidence  wholly  depends  on  the  abundance  of 
water  springs  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  water  is  commonly  to 
be  found  wherever  one  digs,  but  little  of  the  evidence  before  us  is  of 
much  value.  This  question  can  only  be  answered  decisively  by  sinking 
a  number  of  experimental  wells  such  as  those  at  Locking.     This,  how 
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•ever,  is  a  very  costly  operation,  and  I  fear  the  experiment  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Raymond's  summary  of  the  evidence  is  as  follows  :  After 
stating  that  the  application  of  the  rod  to  the  discovery  of  metals,  coal, 
buried  treasure,  oil,  &c.,  is  shown  to  be  chimerical,  he  proceeds  in  a 
passage  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 

"  The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  discovery  of  springs  and 
(since  ore-deposits  always  have  been  and  often  still  are  the  channels  of 
springs)  of  oi'e-deposits. 

Here  we  have  much  stronger  and  more  abundant  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  rod,  and  here,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  a  residuum  of  scientific 
value  after  making  all  necessary  deductions  for  exaggeration,  self- 
deception,  and  fraud.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  practical  science  of 
discovering  metal-deposits  and  springs.  Everybody  knows  that  Indians 
in  our  desert  West  can  find  water  where  most  white  men  cannot,  and 
the  experienced  frontierman  has  learned  the  art  from  the  savages.  The 
superficial  signs  of  water  springs  are  often  subtle,  and  in  settled  dis- 
tricts they  are  little  studied  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  farmer  who  will  want  to  locate  a  well  once  in  his  lifetime 
should  know  the  signs  of  water  as  a  ranchman  must  know  them. 
Hence  men  who  are  keen  observers  get  impressions  amounting  to  a 
local  science  of  the  "  lay "  of  the  rocks,  the  diflerence  in  surface 
vegetation,  &c.,  ckc.  The  unconscious  judgment  of  such  an  expert 
may  decide  upon  a  given  spot,  as  he  walks  over  it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  inquiry  whether  there  may  not  be,  apart 
f I'om  unconscious  skill  or  j  udgment,  a  purely  physical  effect  produced 
by  a  subterranean  spring  upon  a  person  walking  over  it.  The  effects 
of  moisture  and  temperature  upon  the  nerves,  are  very  striking,  and 
here,  I  think,  is  a  matter  which  writei's  on  the  Divining  Rod  have  gene- 
rally overlooked." 

With  this  suggested  explanation  of  the  possible  residuum  of  fact, 
Mr.  Raymond  closes  his  most  valuable  paper,  and  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  here  presented  would  seem  to  point  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

If  we  looked  only  at  the  history  of  Divining,  we  should  dismiss  it 
at  once  as  a  superstition.  And,  again,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to 
test  experiments,  we  find  nothing  that  merits  serious  discussion. 

But  the  evidence  for  the  success  of  dowsing  as  a  practical  art  is 
very  strong,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  unexplained  residuum  when  all 
possible  deductions  are  made  for  accident,  for  local  knowledge,  and  for 
inaccurate  observations. 

Mr.  Raymond's  hypothesis  of  the  effects  of  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture is  not  a  very  satisfactory  one,  but  no  better  has  yet  been  suggested. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

ABSTRACT  OP  EVIDENCE 
Collected  hy  Mr.  E.  Vaughan  Jcnluris,  of  Clieltenham. 


Divine?- — John  Mullins,  of  Collerne,  Wilts. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CASE, 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OE 
CORRESPONDENT. 


H.  D.  Shrines,  Claverton 
Manor,  Bath 


W.  J.  Brown,  Hazlebury 
House,  Box 


Col.  Wilson,  Sleaford 


Somerset 


Somerset 


Lincolnshire 


1852  and 
since 


1872 


J.  H.   Vessey,  Welton  Lincolnshire 
Manor,  Louth 


i)    Capt.  H.  Smith,  J. P.,  Lincolnshire 
Folkingham 


E.  H.  C.  Nevile,  Wellin- 
gore  Hall,  Grantham 


A.    Taylor,  Hay 
Dairy,  Bath 


Hill 


G.  W.  Johnson,  Steward 
to  Lord  Lindsay,  Stam- 
ford 


Geo.  Hancock,  Corsliam, 
Wilts 


Lincolnshire 


Somerset 


Lincolnshire 


Wilts 


1876 


17  years 
ago  up 
till  now 


1883,  &c. 


Mullins,  a  stranger  in  the 
place,  located  several 
wells  successfully,  and 
pointed  out  a  spot  where 
a  spring  was  known  to  be; 
details  of  other  cases. 
Archdeacon  Earle  was  a 
witness. 

Details  of  two  good  cases  ; 
only  well  near,  ISOft.deep; 
found  a  disused  well  which 
was  covered  over  ;  found 
sovereigns  hidden  under 
stones. 

Employed  M."  a  good  deal;" 
sunk  six  or  seven  wells  by 
his  advice,  all  successfully. 
Wells  found  in  dry  country 
where  large  sums  had  been 
spent  in  boring  for  water 
without  success. 

Well  located  correctly,  and 
depth  fairly  given. 

Given  in  full  in  Appendix  II. 


Water  found  near  trial  well 
10ft.  deep.  Spring  at 
a  higher  level  and  only 
5ft.  down  ;  other  striking 
details. 

Has  known  him  17  years, 
and  has  employed  him 
often,  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 


of  several  cases  of 
says  that  local 


Details 
success 

knowledge  is  needed  to 
judge  depth  of  spring.  An. 
emphatic  testimony. 

Given  in  full  in  Appendix  II, 
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HO. 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


IG 


17 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Geo.  Cooling:  and  Sons, 
Seed  Warehouse,  Bath 


E.  Issott, 
Brewery 


Ardwick 


Hon.    E.  A.    Pelham,  Lincolnshire 
Grantham 


LOOALITV. 


Somerset 


Manchester 


Sir  W.E.Welby-Gregory, 
Bart,,  M.P.,  Grantham 


F.  T.  Mott,  F.E.G.S., 
Birstal  Hill,  Leicester 


J.  Thompson, Steward  to 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Badminton 


G.  Aust,Ag-ent  to  Taylor 
Trustees,  Bath 


P.  Penchin,The  Brewery 
Box 


18    J.  Copley,  ]Melton  Mow- 
bray 


19 


20 


21 


22 


J.  R,  West,  Bath 


J.  H.  Vesey,  Malvern 


Lincolnshire 


Leicester 


ABSTRACT  OF  CASE. 


Glo'ster 


Wiltshire 


Lincolnshire 


Somerset 


The  Hon.  M.  E.  G.  Finch  Lincolnshire 
Hatton,  M.P.,  Sleaford 

Benj.  Perry,  Bristol       I  Glo'ster 


1877 


1877 


1S82 


1877 


1878 


1877 


1883 


1873 


Given  in  f  uU  in  Appendix  IL 


Abundant  water  at  depth 
predicted.  (i round  near 
had  not  been  tried  for 
water. 


Strong    spring-    found  at 
depth  predicted. 


Given  in  full  in  Appendix  II. 


Given  in  fuUin  Appendix  II. 


Water  scarce.  Strong  spring 
found  dee;er  than  pre- 
dicted. Mr.  T.  was  then 
not  a  believer  in  the  Divin- 
ing- Rod. 


Well  found  at  about  pre- 
dicted depth,  "  where  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  good 
water." 


Two  cases  described. 


Found  a  small  spring  at 
7ft.in  a  locality  where  wa- 
ter is  scarce;had  previously 
sunk  75ft.  in  vain. 


Found  spring  for  a  brewery 


Spring  foundat  right  depth 
(letter  addressed  to  Mullins) 


Given  in  fullin  AppendixII. 


Springs  found  in  two  cases 
by  v.fatch-spring  bending 
down.    Detailed  account. 
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Biviner — W.  S.  Lawrence,  of  Bristol. 


NO. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF 
CORRIiSPO.NDENT. 

LOCALITY. 

DATE. 

ABSTRACT  OP  CASE. 

23 

Samuel  Lang,  3,  Bath 
Piirade,  Bristol 

Glo'stershire 

Well  dug  in  vain  at  cost  of 
£100  ;  spring  located 
20ft.  away ;  tapped  by 
"culvert."  Details  given. 
A  remarkable  case. 

24 

J.  Parsons,  Accountant, 
Bristol 

Glo'stershire 

1882 

Water  found  for  Great 
Western  Electric  Light 
Company. 

25 

J.  G.  Davey,  M.D.,  and 
Ass.  S.P.R. 

Somerset 

1865 

Old  well  at  Northwood 
Asylum  insufficient ;  new- 
spring  found  and  culvert 
driven  to  it.  Careful  and 
detailed  account. 

2(5 

W.  H.  Cov/lin,  Building- 
Superintendent,  Eagle 
Land  Co. 

Somerset- 
shire 

Detailed  account  of  dis- 
covery contrary  to  local 
expectation.  Clear  and 
good. 

27 

Bristol  Portand  Channel 
Dock  Company 

Glo'stershire 

1883 

Letter  from  Dockmaster  and 
Hydraulic  Foreman ;  ac- 
curate details  ;  water  dis- 
covered at  70ft. 

28 

T.  Stone,  Bristol 

Glo'stershire 

Well  dug  with  moderate 
success. 

29 

Mrs.  Hare,  Newton 
Abbot 

Devon 

Spring  found,  where  local 
men  considered  sinking 
hopeless  ;  Lawrence  a 
stranger.    Good  case. 

30 

R.  Harvey,  AsMon  Gate 
Brewery 

Somerset 

1873 

Spring  found  for  the  Com- 
pany. (Mereweather  also 
present  as  dowser.) 

31 

Stephens  and  Bastow, 
Bristol;S.Martell.their 
Foreman;  H.  J.  Shaw, 
Architect,  London 

Sussex 

1879 

Given  in  full  in  Appendix  IL 

32 

Col.  Blount,  Dorchester 

Dorset 

Strong  spring  found. 

33 

J.  H.  Lockley,  Lewins 
MeadeBrewery,Bristol 

Somerset 

Valuable  spring  found  for 
the  Company  ;  also  a  well 
pointed  out  which  was 
known  only  to  writer. 

34 

H.  Crisp,  Architect ;  R. 
Butterworth  ;  Law- 
rence ;  Mereweather  ; 
Mrs.Bengough,  ii:c.,&c. 

Glo'stershire 

A  few 
years  ago 

Given  infuUin  AppendixIL 
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Diviner — W.  Stokes,  of  Newbury,  Berks. 


NO. 

NAME  AND  AUDRESS  OF 
CORRESPONDENT. 

LOCALITY. 

DATE. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CASE. 

35 

Canon  Portal,  Iseivbury 

Berks 

Strong  spring  found. 

33 

Capt.  Ward,  Newbury 

Berks 

Spring  found. 

37 

H.  Taylor,  Oare  Hermi- 
tage, Newbury 

Berks 

Detailed  account  of  experi- 
ment;?. 

38 

W.  Chatters,  Sanderf  ord 
Priory,  Newbury 

Berks 

Eight  or  nine  times  and  na 
failure. 

39 

W.    Church,  Bailder, 
Newbury 

Berks 

Never  known  failure.  Gives 
case  of  discovery  2ft. 
from  vain  boring,  35ft. 
deep.  Has  seen  Stokes  dis- 
tinguish between  a  bucket 
of  spring  water  and  one  of 
stagnant  water. 

40 

Charles    Adey,  Marl- 
borough 

Wiltshire 

1880 

Successful  find.  Diviner  not 
in  his  own  locality. 

41 

W.  G.  Adey,  New-bury 

Berks 

Given  in  full  in  Appendix  II. 

Diviner — Charles  Cross,  coachman,  of  Hallatrow.  near  Bristol. 

HO. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF 
CORRESPONDENT. 

LOCALITY. 

DATE. 

ABSTRACT  OP  CASE. 

42 

T.    Killen,  Farrington 
Gumey 

Somerset 

SxJring  found  at  30ft. 

43 

M.  J.  Williams,  Paulton 

Somerset 

Spring  found  at  37ft. 

44 

G.  Thresher,  Frome 

Somerset 

Spring  found. 

Dii-iner — Thos.  Pavey,  of  Cheddar,  Somerset. 

NO. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF 
CORRESPONDENT. 

LOCALITY. 

DATE. 

ABSTRACT  OP  CASE. 

45 

T.  K.  Taplin,  F.  J.  Nal- 
der,  Westbury-sub- 
Mendip 

Somerset 

Disputed  case,  in  newspaper 
correspom'ience.  Mr.  Nal- 
der  had  a  well  found  by 
three  independent  dowsers 
and  considers  it  clear  and 
valuable.  A  former  owner 
pooh-poohs  the  matter. 

4G 

Alfred  Smith,  Pershore 

Worcester- 
shire 

1883 

A  good  case  ;  Pavey  went, 
on  Mr.  Vaughan  Jenkins' 
recommendation,  to  a  new 
district ;  water  found  in 
an  unlikely  place 
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Diriner — George  Lockyer. 


NO. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF 
COKRESrONDENT. 

LOCALITY. 

DATE. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CASE. 

47 

E.  V.  Jenkins,  Chelten- 
ham 

Monmouth- 
shire 

1852 

Given  in  full  in  Appendix  II, 

Diviner  not  Imorvn. 

NO. 

NASrE  AND  ADDRESS  OF 
COKKESPONDENT. 

LOCALITT. 

DATE. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CASE. 

48 

Angus  and    Co.,  Con- 
tractors, Australia 

Dorset 

1874 

Given  in  full  in  Appendix  II. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

SELECTED  CASES 

From  Mr.  E.  Vauglian  Jenliins''  Collection, 
No.  5. 

From  Captain  Hexry  Smith,  Horbling,  Folkingham,  Lincolnshire. 

December  26ih,  1882. 

It  will  perhaps  be  the  best  answer  to  your  letter  resjjecting  John  Mullins 
(the  water-finder  as  he  is  called  here)  if  I  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can  what  took 
jjlace  when  he  was  at  my  place.  My  object  in  sending  for  him  was  to  obtain 
his  advice  as  to  the  best  place  to  bore  for  water  on  some  of  my  land,  and 
when  he  came  he  said  he  must  get  a  twig.  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  in 
his  conjuring  tricks,  I  only  wanted  his  advice,  and  he  then  said  he  was  no 
conjurer,  but  was  not  the  slightest  use  without  his  tools,  so  I  stood  by  whilst 
he  cut  a  couple  of  white  thorn  twigs.  My  nephew  went  with  me,  and  we 
each  carried  a  thistle  spud.  In  crossing  the  first  field  I  said  "  I  have  water 
here,  so  need  not  trouble  you,"  but  Mullins  said  he  might  as  well  carry  the 
twig  in  his  fingers,  and  whilst  we  were  talking  about  the  stock  in  the  field 
he  stopped  suddenly  and  said  we  were  crossing  water.  This  I  knew  was  the 
•case,  although  there  was  then  no  appearance  of  any.  The  next  field  was  the 
<-ine  I  especially  sent  for  him  for,  as  I  had  dug  a  pond  and  bored  about  40ft. , 
but  found  no  water.  I  took  him  to  the  side  of  the  field  above  the  pond,  and 
after  casting  about  for  some  time  he  said  decidedly  there  was  no  water  there, 
and  proposed  trying  the  other  side,  where  he  said  there  was  plenty.  We 
marked  the  place,  and  I  have  since  bored  there  and  found  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  I  then  took  him  across  two  other  fields,  and  in  each  he 
found  what  he  called  a  weak  spring  not  worth  boring  for.  We  were  at  that 
time  walking  a  little  distance  from  him  on  each  side,  and  marked  the  ground 
Avhere  he  said  he  was  over  water,  I  believe  unknown  to  him.  On  our  return 
I  said,  "  Now  Mullins,  I  shall  blindfold  you  and  see  if  you  can  find  those 
places  again."  He  agreed  to  hold  his  head  back  and  keep  his  eyes  firmly 
closed,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see  he  did  so,  and  in  each  field  stopped  at 
exactly  the  same  places  we  had  marked,  and  the  marks  on  the  turf  were  so 
slight  and  from  50  to  100  feet  from  him  on  each  side  that  I  do  not  believe 
he  could  have  seen  them  if  he  had  opened  his  eyes. 

We  then  came  home  to  my  lawn,  and  I  showed  him  a  beautiful  spring, 
and  also  informed  him  what  quarter  we  supposed  the  water  came  from 
(north)  ;  he  tried  all  over  the  north  side,  and  said  most  positively  there  was 
no  water  there,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  south  side,  and  seemed  almost  con- 
vulsed. He  said  it  was  the  strongest  spring  he  had  ever  felt.  I  and  my 
nephew  took  hold  of  the  twig  on  each  side  below  his  fingers,  and 
still  it  twisted  up.  I  have  bored  there  and  found  abundance 
of  water.  I  may  say  here  that  Mullins  had  not  been  in  our  neighbourhood 
before,  and  distinctly  asserted  the  water  bearing  strata  lay  very  diti'erent  from 
that  we  had  always  before  supposed.  We  are  on  clay  between  the  fen  and 
limestone,  and  the  land  rises  steadily  from  us  until  we  roach  the  higliest 
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point  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (Great  Ponton),  and  my  theory  was- 
that  the  rainfall  there  percolated  the  limestone  and  under  the  clay  strata 
■which  is  continued  from  thence  to  us.  This  Mullins  quite  denied,  and  our 
borings  have  proved  the  correctness  of  his  statement  so  far  as  this,  that  there 
is  abundance  of  water  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  him,  but  there  may  also 
be  water  where  he  says  there  is  none  ;  this  has  not  been  tested. 

I  did  not  look  upon  Mullins  as  a  charlatan,  but  suspected  he  did  a  good 
deal  by  guess,  and  must  confess  to  being  unable  to  prove  this. 

That  he  could  find  the  same  indications  of  water  blindfold  quite  puzzled 
me  and  my  nephew,  too,  who  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man. 

That  the  twig  was  acted  upon  when  Mullins  had  no  control  over  its  move- 
ments, we  were  also  both  satisfied.  Mullins  was  veiy  confident  both  in  his- 
assertion  there  was  water  or  otherwise,  and  certainly  did  not  adopt  the  usual 
role,  of  a  charlatan  of  falling  in  with  the  views  of  those  who  paid  him. 

I  have  recommended  him  to  some  first-class  business  men,  and  all  tell  me 
they  are  satisfied  he  is  no  impostor.  I  may  add  that,  as  a  magistrate,  I  have 
frequently  been  told  that  I  ought  not  to  countenance  such  a  man,  but  I 
generally  take  my  own  line,  and  try  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion.  In  this 
matter  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all,  but  give  you  the  facts  as 
near  as  I  can,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  further  steps  taken  to  explain 
this  mystery. 


No.  9. 

From  Geo.  Hancock,  "  Fair  View,"  Corsham,  Wilts. 

January  2nd,  1883. 

Our  testing  of  John  Mullins'  water  finding  powers  has  been  of  a  negative 
rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  We  have  lately  sunk  a  number  of  shafts 
with  a  view  to  mining  operations,  and  our  desire  has  been  to  select  spots 
where  there  was  no  water  to  hinder  us  in  our  sinkings. 

Mr.  Mullins  has  gone  over  the  ground  with  me  and  pointed  out  such  spots. 
He  has  always  been  careful  to  explain  "  tliat  we  may,  in  a  wet  time,  be 
troubled  with  surface  water,  but  that  we  should  find  no  springs."  In  every 
case  he  has  been  right.  But  in  a  shaft  which  we  are  now  sinking  we  have 
come  to  a  fissure  about  40  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  through  this  fissure 
there  comes  so  much  water  that  I  have  to-day  been  obliged  to  arrange  a 
pumping  apparatus  in  order  that  the  men  may  be  able  to  proceed  with  the 
work. 

The  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  shaft  Mr.  MulHns  reported  to 
be  full  of  springs,  and  sinking  our  shaft  below  the  level  of  the  springs  and 
breaking  into  the  fissure  may  have  diverted  the  water  from  its  natural  course. 
In  that  case  there  may  not  have  been,  when  Mr.  Mullins  went  over  the 
ground,  any  water  where  now  it  is  coming  into  our  shaft. 

Mullins  generally  forms  an  opinion — and  a  roughly  correct  one— as  to  the 
depth  of  the  water  below  the  surface,  but  he  lays  no  claim  to  accuracy  on 
this  point.  Ho  says  that  a  weak  spring  near  the  surface  exerts  the  same 
degree  of  force  upon  the  twig  as  a  strong  spring  far  down. 
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I  have  observed  tliat  after  he  has  been  walking  about  for  some  hours  he 
gets  physically  exhausted,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  somewhat  irritable.  He  has 
told  me  that  when  he  passes  over  a  strong  spring  and  the  twig  turns  quickly, 
a  thrill  runs  through  his  entire  system,  and  that  if  he  follows  the  water 
finding  for  several  days  consecutively,  he  is  unable  to  sleep  at  night. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  Mullins,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  per- 
fectly honest  and  reliable  man.  It  is  certain  that  he  finds  hidden  springs  and 
streams  of  water  by  the  means  above  described,  but  he  himself  is  ignorant  of 
the  natural  law — and  I  make  no  doubt  it  is  a  natural  law — by  virtue  of  whose 
oi  eration  there  is  an  affinity  between  him  and  the  stick,  and  between  the  stick 
and  running  water,  T/hen  the  stick  is  in  his  hands. 


No.  10. 

From  Geo.  Cooling  and  Son,  The  Seed  Warehouse,  Broad  Street,  Bath. 

January  6th,  1883. 

We  had  very  strong  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  divining  rod  througb 
Mullins,  of  Colerne.  We  had  gone  to  very  considerable  expense  in  excavat- 
ing to  secure  a  supply  of  water  for  our  greenhouses  at  the  nursery,  and  were 
about  giving  up  the  matter  in  despair  when  we  were  recommended  to  send' 
for  Mullins,  which  we  did,  although  with  a  great  deal  of  incredulity.  He, 
however,  pointed  out  a  spot  where  he  said  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet  we 
should  get  a  good  spring,  and  within  that  depth  we  found  water,  and  have 
had  a  constant  supply  running  through  all  our  houses  since. 


No.  13. 

I'roni  SiK  W.  E.  Welby- Gregory,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dent     Manor  Grantham, 

JuiiHary  ■2St't,  1883. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  I  was  preparing  to  build  a  laige  geuncry  house  on 
a  new  site,  which  I  had  selected  on  account,  among  o^iei  reasons,  of  its 
dryness.  This  site  was  on  a  large  plateau  of  red  loamy  soil,  resting  on  a 
bed  of  solid  rock*  several  feet  thick,  in  which  there  was  no  indication  of 
water  ;  and  it  was  a  problem  where  the  water  supjjly  was  to  come  from,  as 
there  was  none  apparent  which  could  be  brought  to  the  house  without  great 
expense.  While  puzzling  over  this  I  heard  that  John  Mullins,  of  Colerne, 
had  been  employed  to  find  water  at  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
very  remarkable  success  ;  that  he  had  been  tested  in  almost  every  conceivable 
way,  and  that  not  only  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  but  plumbers  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  had  frequently  called  in  his  aid,  purely  as  a  matter  of 

*  The  rock  I  believe  is  marlstone,  and  the  thickness  of  the  upper  bed  h  been, 
smce  ascertained  to  be  between  seven  and  eight  feet. 
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business,  and  I  was  at  last  induced  to  send  for  him.  When  he  came,  I 
asked  him  whether  he  required  a  twig  of  any  jjarticular  wood,  and  he  replied 
that  almost  any  wood  would  do,  except  lance-wood  and  box-wood,  which 
were  too  stiff.  He  then  cut  for  himself  from  the  nearest  convenient  tree, 
>  liich  I  think  was  a  sycamore,  a  forked  twig  in  the  shape  of  a  Y  of  a  foot  or 
18  inches  long.  I  set  him  to  work  for  a  few  minutes  at  first  on  my  lawn, 
sending  him  over  parts  where  I  knew  there  was  a  current  of  water  at  a 
depth  of  a  few  feet,  though  none  was  visible  or  audible  on  the  surface.  He 
slowly  quartered  his  ground  like  a  pointer,  bending  forward  and  holding 
the  twig  about  ihe  level  of  his  knees,  point  downwards,  and  tightly 
grasped  an  inch  or  two  from  the  extremities  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork,  with, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  thumb  and  fourth  and  little  fingers  of  each  hand 
below,  and  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  above  the  twig.  Whenever  he  crossed 
the  water,  of  which  I  have  spoken  (a  drain),  the  twig  turned  upwards  in  his 
hands,  though  he  apparently  resisted  its  doing  so  to  the  utmost  ;  and  the 
same  thing  happened  at  other  parts  of  the  lawn,  where,  though  we  did  not 
know  of  any  runlet,  it  was  very  likely  that  one  existed.  I  then  took  him  to 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  we  had  always  been  much  in  want  of  water  ;  and 
presently  the  twig  stopped  him  at  a  spot  apparently  as  dry  as  the  rest,  and  with 
nothing  distinctive  about  it.  I  asked  him  what  amount  he  supposed  there 
was,  whether  running  or  stagnant,  and  at  what  depth.  He  answered  that 
he  was  certain  there  was  water,  and  that  it  was  running,  for  no  amount  of 
stagnant  water  had  the  smallest  effect  upon  him  ;  but  that  he  could  only 
guess  at  the  amount  and  the  depth  from  the  force  with  which  the  twig  turned 
Tip.  From  his  experience  he  should  say  that  it  was  a  stream  not  thicker  than 
a  walking  stick,  and  at  a  depth  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  He  traversed  the  rest 
■of  the  kitchen  garden  without  finding  any  more,  and  I  next  took  him  to  the 
site  of  the  new  house.  Here  he  soon  indicated  two  lines,  about  30  yards 
apart,  along  which  he  said  water  was  flowing  in  somewhat  greater  volume 
than  the  rill  he  had  found  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  at  a  depth,  he  thought, 
of  from  30  to  40  feet.  This  was  all  he  could  find  there,  and  as  this  seemed 
hardly  likely  to  be  sufficient  for  my  requirements,  I  felt  that  it  must  be 
looked  for  at  a  greater  distance.  To  save  time,  I  took  him  to  a  spot  from 
which  he  could  see  the  contour  of  the  hills  (about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
house)  from  which  most  of  our  water  comes,  showed  him  what  spring 
we  knew  of,  and  told  him  to  choose  for  himself  the  best  part 
to  try  for  more.  He  unhesitatingly  selected  the  upper  part  of  a 
certain  hill  (which  was  afterwards  pronounced  by  an  eminent  civil  engineer 
to  bo  unquestionably  the  most  likely  spot  within  sight  to  contain  water), 
and  thither  we  went.  He  tried  the  whole  of  that  hillside  over,  without 
finding  a  drop,  and  we  afterwards  took  another  hillside  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. It  was  now  late,  and  Mullins  was  evidently  becoming  exhausted.  I 
felt  that  I  had  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  he  was  no  impostor,  and 
that  whatever  discoveries  he  made  were  due  to  some  force  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  not  to  any  power  he  had  acquired  by  experience  or  observa- 
tion of  making  good  guesses  at  where  water  was  likely  to  be  ;  but  I  was  not 
.satisfied  that  he  had  found  anything  for  me  which  promised  to  be  of  any 
practical  use  ;  so  I  dismissed  him  to  tea  in  the  housekeejier's  room.  After 
tea  several  of  the  servants  whose  curiosity  was  excited  got  him  to  exhibit  his 
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art  to  tliem,  and  tried  whether  they  themselves  had  any  power  with  the  t'vig. 
My  gardener,  Joseph  Towers,  found  that  it  woi'ked  in  his  liands  nearly  as 
strongly  as  in  those  of  Mullins  himself.  I  took  no  further  action  then  in  the 
matter ;  but  described  what  I  had  seen  to  the  civil  engineer  before  referred 
to,  who,  though  by  no  means  altogetlier  pooh-poohing  it,  assured  me  that 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  country,  he  could  say 
confidently  there  was  no  chance  of  finding  a  water  supply  under  my  new 
house  at  a  depth  of  less  than  120  or  130  feet ;  and  his  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  another  geological  authority  who  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  I 
virtually  gave  up  all  hope  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  Mullins'  assertions. 
Some  weeks  later,  however,  my  gardener  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  was 
in  great  want  of  water  in  the  kitchen  garden;  that  he  had  tried  repeatedly  with 
the  twig  over  the  place  where  Mullins  indicated  a  rivulet ;  that  it  invariably 
turned  up  at  the  spot,  and  that  he  was  quite  convinced  there  was  water 
there.  If  I  would  allow  him,  he  could  sink  a  well  with  the  garden  labourers, 
so  as  not  to  involve  any  additional  expense.  I  consented  to  this  ;  the  well 
was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  nearly  20ft. ,  when  water  poured  into  it  freely,  and 
it  has  supplied  a  long  range  of  hothouses  ever  since. 

I  had  previously  decided  upon  bringing  down  the  main  supply  of  water 
to  the  new  house  in  pipes,  by  gravitation,  from  a  considerable  distance  ;  but 
as  this  was  a  heavy  work,  necessarily  taking  much  time,  the  question  of  a 
supply  during  building  had  become  urgent,  and  on  the  strength  of  what  had 
occurred  in  the  kitchen  garden,  I  set  Towers  to  traverse  the  new  site,  where 
the  lines  of  water  indicated  by  Mullins  had  been  marked  by  pegs  60  yards  or 
70  yards  apart,  and  just  visible  above  the  grass.  These  lines  Towers  and  his 
twig  emphatically  confirmed,  and  I  proceeded  to  test  him.  I  had  the 
projecting  extremities  of  the  prongs  of  the  twig  held  tight  by  pincers,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  voluntary  action  on  Towers'  part  when  crossing  the 
marked  lines.  Despite  of  this,  the  point  of  the  twig  twisted  itself  upwards, 
till  the  bark  was  wrinkled  and  almost  split,  while  the  strain  and  pressure 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  man's  hands  were  most  apparent.  I  then  blind- 
folded him,  and  turned  him  loose.  The  result  was  precisely  the  same. 
Whenever  he  crossed  Mullins'  lines,  up  went  the  twig.  The  presumption 
now  appeared  to  be  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  twig  that  I  determined  lo 
disregard  the  geologists,  and  have  a  well  sunk  on  one  of  the  lines.  This 
was  done  ;  at  the  depth  of  about  28ft.  the  water  rushed  in,  and  rose  till  it 
stood  about  8ft.  deep,  at  which  it  now  remains,  having,  in  the  meantime, 
fully  supplied  all  the  requirements  during  building  the  house,  which  were 
probably  not  less  than  1,000  gallons  a  day  for  three  years  or  more,  and 
since  that  having  acted  as  an  ample  reserve  to  the  house  for  all  purposes 
whenever  the  distant  supply  for  any  reason  has  had  to  be  shut  oif.  I  may 
add  that  I  have  since  had  occasion  to  sink  a  shaft  for  a  lift  between  the  two 
lines  indicated  by  Mullins,  some  12  yards  or  15  yards  from  either,  and  to  a 
depth  considerably  greater  (10ft.  or  12ft.)  than  the  well.  As  no  water 
came  into  this,  though  the  formation  was  precisely  similar,  and  the  well  has 
not  been  afi'ected  by  it,  I  am  satisfied  that,  had  I  not  employed  Mullins,  I 
might  have  sunk  wells  in  any  number  to  no  purpose  under  my  house,  unless 
I  had  happened  to  hit  upon  the  rills  indicated  by  him  with  such  perfect 
precision. 
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No.  14.  . 

1 

From  F.  T.  Mott,  F.R.G.S.,  Birstal  Hill,  Leicester. 

Written  for  the  British  Association  Meeting  at  Soutliantpton,  1882. 

I  happen  to  be  the  owner  of  two  acres  of  land  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  in 
Cliarnwood  Forest,  Leicestershire,  600ft.  above  sea  level.    The  hill  consists 
of  some  ancient  metamorphic  slate,  of  which  the  geological  horizon  has  not 
been  definitely  determined.    On  this  land  there  is  no  spring  water.  Springs 
exist  in  several  directions  at  distances  of  from  half-a-mile  to  a  mile,  but  on 
the  other  hand  several  wells  have  been  sunk  at  similar   distances  in  other 
directions  but  no  water  found.    In  one  case  the  boring  was  carried  to  about 
100ft.,  in  a  rich  valley,  but  the  search  for  water  was  unsuccessful.    About  a 
month  ago  I  heard  accidentally,  but  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  disinterested 
source,  that  a  man  was  living  near  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire,  who  had  a 
peculiar  method  of  discovering  springs.  As  a  good  water  supply  would  double 
the  value  of  my  land,  I  made  some  inquiries  and  received  from  a  brewer  at 
Manchester,   and  from  a  large   agriculturist  at  Grantham,  such  strong 
testimony  as  to  the  ability  of  the  person  referred  to  that  I  thought  it  worth 
while  to  send  for  him  and  to  let  him  try  his  skill.     He  came  accordingly,  a 
fine,  sturdy,  intelligent  artisan,  with  no  scientitic  knowledge,  but  a  frank, 
manly  address,  and  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  charlatan.     He  said, 
"  If  there  is  a  spring  on  your  land  I  think  I  can  find  it,  but  my  method  is  a 
mystery  to  myself  ;  I  am  always  in  doubt  whether  it  will  be  successful,  but 
hitherto  it  has  never  failed,  and  I  have  performed  the  operation  hundreds 
of  times."    I  took  him  to  the  land,  and  on  the  way  he  stopped  at  a  hawthorn 
hedge  and  cut  out  a  branch.      This   he  trimmed   up   until  he  had  got 
two  twigs  about  the  thickness  of  a  cedar  pencil,  united  at  one  end  so  as 
to   take    the    form    of    the   letter    V    with    something    like    a  right 
angle  at  the  base,  and  each  of  the  arms  rather  more  than  a  foot  long.  On 
reaching  the  ground  he  took  one  of  the  arms  in  each  hand,  holding  his  ex- 
tem2:>orised  implement  before  him  with  the  angle  downwards,  and  he  vralked 
across  the  field  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  slope  of  the  land.  When 
he  came  to  a  certain  spot  I  saw  the  angle  of  the  stick  turn  upwards  suddenly 
and  forcibly.    He  stopped  at  this  point  and  desired  me  to  drive  in  a  stake. 
Then  he  went  about  20  yards  further  down  the  field  and  crossed  it  again  in 
the  same  manner.    This  time,  however,  I  accompanied  him  step  by  step, 
holding  his  hands  firmly  grasped  in  mine  and  watching  carefully  for  any 
movement  of  his  muscles.    Again  the  angle  of  the  stick  leaped  up,  twist- 
ing round  within  the  grasp  of  his  fingers,  and  another  stake  was  driven  in. 
A  third  time  he  crossed  the  field,  still  lower  down,  while  I  held  the  two  arms 
which  projected  beyond  his  closed  hands,  nipping  them  with  my  full  strength 
and  watching  his  hands  at  the  same  time.    Yet  again  the  stick  turned  up  as 
before,  twisting  round  within  my  fingers  as  well  as  his,  and  a  third  stake 
was  put  down.    This  process  was  gone  through  several  times  more,  with  like 
results,  and  we  then  found  that  the  stakes  stood  in  a  diagonal  line  across  the 
middle  of  the  field.    "  Now,"  said  he,  "  if  you  sink  a  well  anywhere  on  thi.t 
line  you  will  find  water,  and  judging  from  the  force  with  which  the  stick 
moved,  and  my  previous  experiences,  I  should  say  that  you  will  have  to  sink 
at  least  30ft.,  and  possibly  as  much  as  40ft.  or  45ft."  As  the  line  thus  marked 
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out  was  not  conveniently  situated  I  desired  him  to  try  the  upper  part  of  tho 
land,  whicli  he  did,  but  without  result.  Another  short  diagonal  line  was, 
however,  found  at  the  bottom  corner. 

Not  placing  much  reliance  upon  what  looked  like  a  sort  of  necromancy,  I 
yet  resolved  that  it  should  be  tested,  and  just  before  I  left  home  for  South- 
ampton I  sent  a  gang  of  well-sinkers  to  the  spot.  Yesterday  morning  I  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram:  ''Well,  28ft.,  sandy  bottom,  water  2ft. 
deep."  I  may  say  that  to  the  depth  of  20ft.  the  soil  was  dry,  and  I  had  re- 
ceived notice  two  days  previously  that  on  reaching  21ft.  it  becama  moist  foi 
the  first  time. 

Tliese  are  the  facts,  wliat  is  the  interpretation  of  thera  1  It  may  be  said 
that  the  finding  of  water  was  purely  accidental,  and  tliat  a  well  sunk  in  any 
part  of  the  field  would  have  been  equally  successful.  But  there  is  no  proof 
of  this,  and  the  experience  of  other  persons  at  Manchester  and  Grantham, 
and  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  stick  have  still  to  be  accounted  for. 

Of  course,  my  own  unsupported  testimony  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
stick  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  absolute  proof  o£  my  statement. 
'J'here  were  in  fact  three  other  witnesses,  but  I  cannot  produce  them,  at 
Southampton.  Can  any  physical  cause  be  suggested  which  could  in  any  way 
be  supposed  to  produce  such  behaviour  in  a  forked  stick  ?  It  had  much  the 
appearance  of  the  deflection  of  the  index  in  a  galvanometer.  If  this  man  had 
a  particularly  sensitive  constitution,  and  if  an  underground  water-stream 
running  for  centuries  in  one  direction  could  set  up  some  kind  of  electric 
current,  might  he  not  actually  become  a  galvanometer  giving  visible  indica- 
tions of  that  current  ? 

Note. — The  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  31ft.  and  contained  always 
S3ft.  of  good  water. 


No.  21. 

From  the  Hon.  M.  E.  G.  Fixch  Hattox,  M.P.,  23,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.  W. 

February  29th,  1884. 

Hearing  that  J.  Mullins  possessed  the  power  of  finding  springs  of  watei', 
by  means  of  a  forked  twig  held  between  his  liands,  I  desired  him  to  come 
over  to  Haverholme  Priory,  near  Sleaford,  where  I  live. 

This  is  what  happened.  First  he  cut  a  forked  twig  from  a  living  tree,  and 
held  it  between  his  hands,  the  centre  ^loint  downwards  and  the  two  ends 
protruding  between  the  fingers  of  each  hand. 

He  then  stooped  forward  and  walked  over  the  ground  to  be  tried.  Sud- 
denly he  would  stop  and  the  central  point  would  revolve  in  a  half  circle  until 
it  pointed  the  reverse  way.  This  he  stated  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
subterranean  spring,  and  further  that  by  the  strenc;th  of  the  movement  he 
could  gauge  the  approximate  depth. 

i\Iy  broJher,  Hon.  Harold  Fincli  Hatton,  and  I  each  took  hold  of  one  of 
the  ends,  protruding  as  stated  above,  and  held  them  fast  while  the  phe- 
nomenon took  place,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  caused  by  a  movement, 
voluntary  or  otherv/ise,  of  the  man's  own  hand  or  fingers.    The  tendency  ta 
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twist  itself,  on  the  twig's  part,  was  so  gi'eat  that,  on  our  holding  firnily  on  to 
the  ends,  the  twig  split  and  finally  bi'oke  off. 

The  same  thing  occurred  when  standing  on  a  bridge  over  a  running  stream. 

Stagnant  water,  he  states,  has  no  effect  on  the  twig. 

Though  now  convinced  ourselves  of  the  man's  good  faith,  and  of  the 
automatic — or  rather  independent — action  of  the  twig,  we  resolved  to  test 
Mullins  in  various  ways,  of  which  the  following  is  an  account. 

First. — We  established  it  on  good  authority  that  Mullins  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  Haverholme. 

1.  I  took  him  on  to  the  grass  in  front  of  the  house,  across  which  the  water- 
supply  pipe  passed.  There  was  no  indication  of  its  presence  on  the  surface, 
nor  did  I  previously  mention  its  existence  to  Mullins;  on  crossing  it,  the  twig 
moved  in  the  manner  described,  and  he  could  trace  the  water  to  right  and 
left  by  its  means,  along  the  path  actually  taken  by  the  pipe. 

2.  On  our  way  to  the  kitchen  garden  Mullins  discovered  a  spring  on  the 
open  lawn,  whose  existence  was  unknown  to  me,  it  had  been  closed  in  so  long, 
but  was  subsequently  attested  by  an  old  labourer  on  the  place  who  remem- 
bered it  as  a  well,  and  had  seen  it  bricked  in  many  years  before. 

3.  On  reaching  the  kitchen  garden  I  knew  that  a  lead  pipe,  leading 
water  to  a  tap  outside  the  wall,  crossed  the  gravel  path  at  a  certain  spot.  On 
crossing  it  the  twig  made  no  sign.  I  was  astonished  at  first,  till  I 
remembered  what  Mullins  had  said  about  stagnant  water,  and  that  the  tap 
was  not  running. 

I  sent  to  have  it  turned  on,  re-conducted  Mullins  over  the  ground,  when 
the  twig  immediately  indicated  the  spot. 

When  Mullins  had  passed  on,  I  carefully  marked  the  exact  spot  indicated 
by  the  twig.  When  he  had  left  the  garden,  I  said,  "  Now,  Mullins.  may  we 
blindfold  you  and  let  you  try?"'  He  said,  "  Oh  yes,  if  you  don't  lead  me 
into  a  pond  or  anything  of  that.  sort. "    We  promised. 

Several  sceptical  persons  were  present  who  took  care  the  blindfolding  was 
thoroughly  done. 

I  then  re-conducted  him,  blindfold,  to  the  marked  spot  by  a  different 
route,  leaving  the  tap  running,  with  the  result  that  the  stick  indicated  with 
matliematic  exactness  the  same  spot.  At  first  he  slightly  overran  it  a  foot  or 
so,  and  then  felt  round,  as  it  were,  and  seemed  to  be  led  back  into  the  exact 
C3ntre  of  influence  by  the  twig. 

All  present  considered  the  trial  entirely  conclusive  of  two  things. 

First,  of  the  man's  perfect  good  faith. 

Secondly,  that  the  efi'ect  produced  on  the  twig  emanated  from  an  agency 
outside  of  himself,  and  appeared  due  to  the  presence  of  running  water. 

My  brother,  Mr.  Harold  Finch  Hatton,  is  present  as  I  write,  and  confirms 
•what  I  say. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  Misses  Wordsworth  tried  the  twig,  and  was. 
surprised  to  find  that  an  influence  of  a  similar  nature,  though  not  so  strong, 
was  imparted  to  it. 

I  merely  give  facts,  without  attempting  to  explain  them. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  long  before  they  are  generally  admitted — probably 
not  until  scientific  (?)  men  cease  to  gratify  their  vanity  by  denying  the 
existence  of  everything  they  cannot  explain  or  account  for  fully. 
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It  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  some  occult  form  of  magnetism,  requiring  a 
high  conductive  power  in  the  operator.  Mullins  says  that  he  feels  something 
akin  to  an  electric  shook  each  time,  and  that  his  arms  ache  all  night  after 
many  experiments. 


No.  31. 

From  Stephens  and  Bakstow,  Bristol  Steam  Joinery  Works. 

loth  March,  1883. 

In  the  year  1879  we  were  building  a  house  at  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  for  Mr. 
J.  Benton,  of  Guildford. 

There  were  one  or  two  wells  on  the  property,  but  little  or  no  water  could 
be  obtained  from  either  (in  fact  water  was  very  scarce  indeed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood generally),  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  sink  another  v.'ell. 

As  we  had  known  Mr.  Lawrence  for  many  years,  and  knew  that  he 
professed  to  be  able  to  discover  water,  we  communicated  with  and  arranged 
with  him  to  go  to  Horsham,  hoping  that  if  he  should  point  out  a  place 
where  we  might  sink,  that  the  well  would  be  a  greater  success  than  those 
already  there. 

Mr.  Lawrence  proceeded  to  the  place,  but  we  cannot,  from  personal 
observation,  give  you  an  account  of  what  took  place,  as  no  member  of  the 
firm  was  able  to  accompany  him  (we  may  here  state  that  neither  of  us  have 
ever  seen  him  use  the  "  rod"),  but  we  enclose  you  a  letter  from  the  man  who 
was  f(n-eraan  upon  the  works  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  visit  (he  is  still  in 
our  employ,  and  we  wrote  to  him  upon  receiving  your  letter),  in  which  he 
fully  describes  how  Mr.  L.  proceeded. 

You  will  see  by  Mr.  Martell's  letter  that  he  was  in  every  way  successful. 


From  S.  Martell,  Foreman. 

March  26ih,  1883. 

He  selected  one.  a  hazel  twig,  and  walked  about  with  it.  On  coining  to 
a  certain  place  he  said,  "Here  is  the  spring  of  water,"  and  the  twig  was 
violently  jumping  up  and  down,  and  he  marked  the  place  which  was  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  well.  He  then  tried  the  steel  spring  with  the  same  result. 
On  commencing  to  dig  the  well  I  was  obliged  to  move  a  little  on  one  side,  as 
one  of  the  new  drains  was  in  the  way,  and  the  centre  of  the  well,  as  marked 
by  him,  became  the  side.  On  sinking  I'own  about  40ft.  the  spring  burst  out 
as  large  as  a  hammer  handle  in  the  very  spot  that  he  marked  for  the  centre. 


From  Henry  Shaw,  Architect,  52,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G.,   and  33, 

Clapton  Square,  E. 

March  28/A,  1883. 

With  regard  to  the  "Divining  Rod,"  in  1878  I  erected  a  house  at  E,udg- 
wick  for  J.  T.  Kenton,  Esq.  ;  the  siie  was  on  high  ground,  and  the  su'osjil 
of  stitf  clay.    Dur.ng  the  progress  of  the  works  the  contractor  proceeded  to 
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form  a  -well  close  to  the  new  building,  and  had  bored  a  very  considerable  dfpth 
irifhov,t  coming  to  tcater.  Messrs,  Stephens  and  Biistow,  of  Bristol,  were  the 
contractors,  and  they  advised  that  Mr.  Lawrence  sliould  be  employed  to 
detect  a  spring.  I  had  heard  of  him  before,  and  was  greatly  interested  as  to 
liis  mode  of  procedure.  He  was  shown  where  we  had  already  bored.  [  i  hen 
follows  a  description  of  the  process.]  He  said  we  should  find  water,  the  vosi- 
tiiin  being  only  some  few  yards  from  the  original  boring.  We  proceeded  to 
.>-ink  at  the  place  indicated  by  Mr.  Law^rence,  and  within  some  14  yards  from 
tlie  surface  we  came  upon  a  good  spring  of  water,  and  which  has,  I  believe, 
continued  to  supply  the  house  from  that  time  to  this.  I  m»y  state  that  there 
was  an  old  well  some  100  yards  from  the  new  building,  but  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  not  informed  of  this  to  my  knowledge. 


No.  34. 

From  Mes.  Bengough,  5,  Apsley  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Islarch  Hh,  1883. 

I  discovered  I  could  use  the  ' '  Divining  Rod  "  in  this  way.  A  professional 
water-finder  in  this  neighbourhood  called  on  me  on  some  business,  and 
happened  to  say  he  was  going  that  afternoon  to  tind  water  at  my  cousin's 
new  house  at  Henbury.  A  large  well  had  been  dug  to  a  considerable  depth 
without  any  sign  of  water,  and  as  tlie  house  was  nearly  completed  the  matter 
was  very  important.  I  asked  how  he  was  going  to  find  water,  and  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a  watch-spring,  and,  going  on  to  the  lawn,  showed  me  how 
ho  used  it.  I  then  tried  it,  and  found  it  worked  quite  as  much  in  my  hands 
as  in  his.  After  he  left  I  determined  to  go  over  to  my  cousin's  house  and  try 
if  I  could  find  the  water  before  he  came  over  in  the  afternoon,  so  I  bought 
a  watch-spring  and  drove  over,  and  tried  it  (before  many  witnesses)  close  to 
the  well.  1  found  it  was  most  agitated  at  a  spot  about  two  yards  from  the 
well,  and  from  this  spot  I  traced  a  line  across  the  garden  to  a  field  beyond, 
by  the  agitation  of  the  watch-spring.  My  friends  marked  the  place,  and  then 
we  waited  for  the  water- finder.    He  came  and  fixed  exactly  on  my  spot. 


From  H.  J.  Crasr,  Architect,  Bristol. 

March  2'kth,  1883. 

Prior  to  sinking  the  well,  we  consulted  a  geologist  as  to  the  probability 
of  finding  water,  and  at  what  depth.  He  informed  us  tliat  it  was  not  likely 
tliat  water  would  be  found  until  we  had  sunk  through  the  bed  of  the  moun- 
tain limestone  existing  there,  and  which  was  about  150ft.  deep,  when  we 
should  come  on  a  bed  of  clay  and  find  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  This 
applied  to  the  district  where  this  stone  exists,  and  therefore  the  well  could 
be  sunk  in  any  part  with  the  same  chances  of  finding  water.  We  accordingly 
sunk  a  shaft  to  a  depth  of  150ft.  through  the  rock,  and  then  bored  10ft., 
but  found  no  water.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent,  as 
by  ill  luck  we  came  in  contact  with  some  faults  (or  saddle-backs  as  they  are 
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sometimes  termed)  in  the  rock.  We  then  called  in  Mr.  Lawrence  with  his 
rod  ;  he  held  it  over  the  mouth  of  the  well  cand  it  was  motionless,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  stated  it  was  no  use  sinking  any  deeper  there  ;  he  then  walked  m 
a  spiral  line  round  the  well,  and  when  at  a  distance  of  about  20ft.,  the  rod 
moved  vigorously,  but  nowhere  else  near  the  well.  With  his  advice  we 
drove  %  level  heading  from  the  shaft  at  a  depth  of  about  100ft.  from  the 
surface,  towards  the  spot  indicated  by  the  rod,  and  after  proceeding  about 
30ft.  the  water  suddenly  flowed  in  at  the  end  of  the  heading,  and  the  men 
had  to  leave  the  heading'at  once  and  get  to  the  surface.  Since  this  there  has 
been  a  good  and  regular  supply  of  water. 

[These  accounts  are  confirmed  by  Mr.  Butterworth,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Lawrence  and  others.  There  is  some  slight  discrepancy  in  the 
measurements,  which,  however,  does  not  materially  affect  the  case.] 


No.  41. 

From  W.  G.  Adey,  Builder  and  Timber  Merchant,  West  Mills,  ISTewbury. 

April  Idth,  188.3. 

William  Stokes  has  been  in  my  employ  as  a  carpenter  and  wheelwright 
from  the  year  18G5,  in  which  year  I  built  some  stables  and  chaise  houses  for 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Ridley,  of  East  Woodhay,  and  Stokes  was  on  the  works  as  a 
carpenter  ;  and,  while  it  was  in  hand,  Mr.  Ridley  wished  the  well  that 
supplied  the  house  to  be  opened  and  cleared  out,  but  no  one  on  the  estate 
knew  where  it  was,  not  having  been  opened  for  a  number  of  years  ;  but 
Stokes,  with  his  divining  rod,  discovered  the  well  (although  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  place),  and  it  proved  to  be  where  he  predicted,  under  the 
paving  in  the  centre  of  the  pathway. 

Altogether  Stokes  has  been  employed  by  me  in  that  capacity  as  "  water- 
finder  "  or  "  prophet,"  as  he  is  called,  in,  probably,  18  or  20  different  places, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  failed  on  any  one  occasion,  and  I  must  confess 
that  no  one  made  greater  ridicule  of  his  abilities  in  that  direction  than  I  did, 
but  was  quite  converted  and  made  a  true  believer  by  the  following 
circumstance. 

In  the  j^ear  1872,  I  was  employed  to  build  a  mansion  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  naturally  desirous  to  have  the  well  as  near  to  the  scullery  as 
possible,  and  directed  my  men  to  sink  the  well  accordingly  at  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  building  ;  but  after  they  had  sunk  the  well  a  few  feet,  Stokes 
went  up,  unknowing  to  me,  and  told  my  foreman  that  it  was  of  no  use  going 
on  with  that  well  as  we  should  not  get  water,  and  told  them 
where  the  spring  was,  viz.,  in  the  N.E.  corner,  and  that  it  was 
near  the  surface.  My  foreman  asked  me  what  he  should  do  in 
the  matter,  and  I  told  him  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  such 
rubbisli,  and  continue  sinking  the  Vv'ell.  We  did  so,  and  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
40ft.  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  coming  to  water.  My  men 
then  threw  out  a  hole  where  Sti  kes  indicated,  about  30  or  35ft.  from  the 
well,  and  at  a  depth  of  only  5ft,  from  the  surface  came  upon  a  spring  which 
kept  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers  snp]>]ied  all  through  the  job,  and  has 
been  used  for  the  supply  of  the  house  to  this  day. 

I 
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On  another  occasion  I  deviated  very  sUqhtly  from  the  course  of  the  spring  as 
indicated  by  Stokes  cmdhad  to  sink  another  well  where  he  directed. 

I  could  give  you  a  list  of  several  wells  sunk  under  his  direction,  but  I 
believe  you  have  written  to,  and  had  replies  from,  several  of  my  employers. 

One  bucket  filled  with  spring  water  and  another  with  rain  water,  placed 
side  by  side,  and  he  will  tell  you,  when  blindfolded,  which  is  the  spring 
water  and  which  rain  water. 

He  is  an  abstainer,  and  a  highly  nervous,  sensitive  man,  and  I  am  now  as 
great  a  believer  in  his  jjowers  as  I  was  formerly  a  disbeliever. 

He  is  going  in  the  country  to-morrow  to  advise  in  the  sinking  of  a  well 
on  the  hill  for  a  new  house  I  am  commencing. 


No.  47. 

From  E.  Vaughan  Je>'KIKs. 

Octohcr  7th,  1882. 

About  30  years  ago  I  purchased  a  plot  of  land  on  a  hill  slope  two  acres 
in  extent  whereon  to  erect  a  residence  of  considerable  value.  It  formed  part 
of  an  estate  laid  out  for  building  purposes  in  a  suburb  to  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire. The  absence  of  waterworks  necessitated  the  holder  of  each  plot 
who  intended  building  thereon  to  sink  a  well  for  his  water  supply.  Having 
cliosen  the  site  for  my  residence,  the  architect  fixed  upon  the  most  conveni- 
ent spot  for  the  first  requisite — the  well. 

After  the  well  sinkers  had  reached  a  depth  of  51ft.  they  decided,  from 
the  nature  of  the  strata,  &c. ,  that  it  would  be  j)erfectly  useless  to  proceed 
further  with  the  sinking,  as  the  search  for  water  in  that  direction  would 
be  sure  to  end  in  failure. 

A  consultation  of  all  the  "  knowing  ones  "  in  tlie  matter  was  therefore 
held,  w  ith  the  result  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  dip  of  the  land  and  for  various 
other  reasons,  "  they  did  not  consider  there  was  the  least  possible  chance  of 
water  being  obtained  on  the  plot  of  land  anywhere."  In  this  dilemma  the 
foreman  of  the  masons,  a  native  of  Devon  or  Cornwall — I  forget  which — ex- 
claimed, "  Why  don't  you  try  the  divining  rod  1  In  the  part  of  the  country 
I  come  from  no  one  would  think  of  sinking  a  well  without  the  guidance  of 
the  rod. "  Although  quite  incredulous,  I  replied  that  I  should  only  be  but  too 
glad  to  have  it  tried  if  he  knew  any  one  who  could  use  it.  Upon  which  he 
said  his  little  boy,  11  years  old,  possessed  the  power  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  that  if  water  was  to  be  obtained  on  the  plot  he  would  pledge  his  charac- 
ter that  his  boy  would  find  it.  The  lad,  an  honest,  innocent,  and  nice- 
looking  little  fellow,  being  sent  for  and  informed  what  was  required  of  him, 
immediately  repaired  to  a  neighbouring  hedge,  and  returned  with  a  rod  of 
blackthorn  or  hazel — I  think  the  former— about  2ft.  Sin.  in  length  and  of 
the  thickness  of  telegraph  wire.  Then  placing  the  ends  of  the  rod  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand,  bending  it  slightly  and  holding  it 
before  him  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground,  he  started  on  his  expedition, 
I  and  others  following  him  and  watching  every  movement  closely.  After 
going  up  and  down,  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  ground  several  times,  but 
never  on  the  same  lines,  the  lad  stopped,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  we  saw 
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the  rod  exhibit  signs  of  motion,  the  fingers  and  thumbs  being  perfectly  mo- 
tionless.   The  motion  or  trembling  of  the  rod  increasing  it  slowly  began  to 
revolve,  then  at  an  accelerated  pace,  fairly  twisting  itself  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  lad,  although  he  tried  his  best  to  retain  it,  was  obliged  to  let  it  go, 
and  it  fled  to  some  distance.    The  experiment  being  thus  far  successful, 
coupled   with   the   respectability   of  the   parents,  the  lad's  transparent 
innocence,  and  the  father's  positive  assurance  that  the  operation  might 
be  immediately  commenced  with  the  certainty  of  success,  the  next  day 
saw  the  well-sinkers  in  full  swing  on  the  spot  indicated,  and  on  reaching- 
the  depth  of  48ft.  they   had  the   gratification  of  striking  on  a  strong 
spring  of  pure  and  beautiful  water  coming  in  so  fast  as  to  cause  them  to 
make  a  hurried  exit,  and  in  a  few  houi's  the  well  contained  a  depth  of  10ft. 
of  water,  rising  since  occasionally  to  15ft. ,  and  so  it  now  continues.  The 
father  stated  that  when  lie  was  a  boy  he  possessed  the  same  power,  but 
entirely  lost  it  at  IG  years  of  age.    I  send  you  this  incident  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.    To  myself  personally  its   results  were  most  important,  as  it 
changed  the  position  of  my  residence  and  secured  me  an  exhaustless  supply 
of  beautiful  water.    1  was  then,  and  I  am  now,  fully  convinced  of  the  total 
absence  of  any  deceit  or  collusion  and  of  the  full  integrity  of  the  whole 
transaction,  no  fee  or  reward  being  asked  for  or  expected,  and  I  therefore- 
cannot  avoid  entertaining  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  "something  in  it," 
that  something  being  dependent  upon  some  peculiar  magnetic  or  other  con- 
dition of  the  human  agent  employed,  and  it  may  yet  form  one  of  the  grand 
discoveries  of  this  or  some  future  age. 


No.  48, 

From  ToPHAM  A  NGDS  AKD  Co.,  Contractors. 

December  2Sf7i.,  1882. 
In  the  summer  of  1874,  we  had  instructions  from  the  Somerset  and 
Dorset  Railway  Company  to  sink  a  well  at  Shepton  Mallet  Station.  We  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  103ft.,  and  got  no  traces  of  water.  Our  chief  agent  sent  over 
from  Bath  a  man  who  could  find  water  with  the  "Divining  Rod."  On 
arrival  he  went  down  the  well,  and  after  sundry  manoeuvring  with  the  rod, 
he  said  "You  will  never  come  upon  water  here."  He  came  up.  After  walking 
round  the  well  a  few  feet,  he  came  upon  water  which  he  said  was  boiling 
40ft.  below  the  surface.  He  recommended  a  small  heading  to  be  driven, 
about  40ft.  from  where  he  was  standing.  And  he  said,  "  I  do  not  think  the 
miners  will  have  time  to  finish  timbering  before  the  rush  of  water  will  be 
upon  them."  Naturally  the  Cornwall  miners,  who  had  sunk  the  well,  and 
myself  thought  it  all  humbug,  but  we  found  his  statement  true,  for  in  less 
than  24  hours  we  had  Goft.  of  v/ater,  and  we  got  a  10  horse  power  engine 
brought  on  the  ground,  and  we  could  not  reduce  the  water  more  than°two 
feet  in  the  24  hours. 
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Tlie  annual  business  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
11,  Chaiulos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  on  tlie  18th  of  January. 
Tlic  President,  Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  1  alance-sheet  for  1883  (which  has  been  circulated  among  all  the 
Members  of  the  Society)  was  placed  before  the  meeting.  It  showed  that 
altliough  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  had  greatly  increased  since  the 
preceding  year,  they  liad,  even  with  the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
Proceedings,  fallen  short  of  the  exjienditure  by  over  ^300.  The  President 
said  that  this  deficiency  had  been  fully  met  by  the  donations  which  had  been 
given  in  aid  of  the  Society's  work.  Looking  at  the  fact  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Society,  which  hacl  increased  its  numbers  from  150  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year  to  over  300  at  the  present  time,  and  was  still  steadily 
increasing,  he  thought  that  this  discrepancy  between  the  income  proper  of 
tlie  Society  and  its  expenditure  need  not  cause  the  Members  any  concern. 
He  thought  that,  at  this  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Society,  it 
was  far  more  impoi'tant  to  make  the  work  etlective  than  to  balance  subscrip- 
tions and  expenditure.  Aecoidingly  he  contemplated  with  perfect  equanimity 
the  prospect  that,  although  there  wi.iuld  be  a  further  large  increase  in  the 
amount  received  from  subscriptions,  the  Society  would  again  this  year  have 
partially  to  subsist  upon  "  charity."  Indeed,  he  bad  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  three  or  four  additions  to  the  Research  Fund  since  ^he  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  following  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  rules,  which  had  been 
agreed  lo  by  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  were  submitted  to  the  meeting 
and  adopted  :— 

That  in  Rule  3  the  words—"  Provided  that  no  President  shall  hold  the  ofScs 
for  more  than  three  years  consecutively  " — be  omitted. 

That  a  new  Rule,  to  follow  Rule  8,  be  adopted  as  follows  : — '•  The  Council 
shall  have  power  to  elect  as  Corresponding  Members,  who  shall  be  on  the  same 
foot-'nr'  ns  Hororary  Members,  persons  able  and  willing  to  forward  the  objects 
oi  the  Society." 

That  the  following  clause  be  introduced  as  the  second  sentence  in  Rule  17  : — 
"  The  names  of  persons  for  the  first  time  proposed  to  be  co-opted  on  the  Council 
shall  be  brought  forward  at  one  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  shall  be  sent  round 
to  all  Members  of  Council  previous  to  its  next  meeting,  when  the  voting  shall  be 
by  ballot,  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to  carry 
the  election." 

That  in  Rule  22  the  third  clause  stand  thus  : — 'Tn  all  meetings  of  the  Council 
four  shall  be  a  quorum  "—instead  of  as  at  present " — "In  all  meetings  of  the 
Council  five  shall  be  a  quorum." 

The  following  gentlemen  had  been  nominated  by  the  Council  to  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  hy  the  resignation  of  two  Members  during  the  year,  and  by 
the  retirement  of  four  others  under  Rule  18  :  — 

Edmdnd  Gurmey         I  Frank  Podmore         |  Henry  A.  Smith 
Edward  R.  Pease       |  E.  Dav/son  Rogers      |   Prof.  Balfour  Stewart 

No  notice  having  been  given  of  any  other  nominations,  these  gentlemen 
■were  declared  elected. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  M.P.,  Mr.  Morell 
Theobald;  F.C.A. ,  wns  elected,  in  accordance  with  Rule  28,  as  auditor  for 
1884,  on  behalf  of  the  Members. 
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LIST    OF  ELECTIONS. 

{January  to  March,  1884.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 
LoBD  Eayleigh,  F.R.S.,  Cambridge. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 
Carmiciiael,  Rev.  P.,  LL.D.,*  Ranelagh,  Dublin. 
Watts,  G.  F.,  R.A.,  Little  Holland  House,  London,  W. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 
Bruiins,  Theodore, t  Simferopol,  Russia. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Fenzi,  The  Chevalier  Sebastiano,  Florence. 
Whittingham,  Hey.  R.,  Pikesviile,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

MEMBERS. 

Argles,  Miss  Edith  M.,  34,  Norham-road,  Oxford. 

B:;atty,  Octavius,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Beveridge,  Erskine,  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  Dunfermline. 

Crawshay,  Robert,  16,  Berkeley-square,  London,  W. 

Gardner,  Herbert,  46,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Gatty,  Alfred  Scott,  71,  Warwick-road,  London,  S.W. 

Geubbe,  Hubert  H.,  29,  Holland  Park,  London,  W^ 

Holland,  Sydney  G.,  21,  Queen-street,  Mayfair,  London,  W. 

Manders,  H.,  F.R.C.S.,  Agincourt  House,  Yorktown,  Farnborougk 
Station,  Hants. 

Paschkoff,  a.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rensselaer,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Van,  9,  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
Russell,  The  Earl,  Pembroke  Lodge,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Russell,  John,  B.A.,  Fern  Cottage,  Eastlcigh,  Southampton. 
ScnusTER,PE0F.  ARTHUR,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., The  Owens  College,  Manchestei*. 
Scott,  Miss,  64,  Harley-street,  London,  W. 

*  Elected  for  services  rendered  to  the  Society. 

t  Mr.  Bruhns,  who  was  already  a  Memlier,  has  now  been  elected  a  Corresponding 

Member, 
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A  THEORY  OF  APPARITIONS. 
Part  I. 

This  is  a  question  which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is  still  undecided  ;  a 
question,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
come  before  the  human  understanding. — De.  Johnson. 

By  a  curious  combination  of  circumstances  the  question  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  speaks — namely,  what  Apparitions  really  are — which  has  in  a 
kind  of  fashion  smouldered  on  since  the  days  of  the  cave-men,  or  at 
least  of  Job  and  Homer,  is  now  enteruig  on  an  acute  phase.  It  is 
coming  at  the  same  time  to  seem  more  imjjortant,  and  to  seem  more 
soluble.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  many  other  time-honoured 
questions,  which  men  have  been  for  many  generations  content  to  debate 
backwards  and  forwards  without  result,  partly  from  a  pre-scientific 
indifference  to  accurate  tests,  and  partly  from  despair  as  to  the 
possibility  of  applying  them.  The  attitude  of  our  generation  towards 
such  questions  is  very  different.  There  is  an  inclination  now  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  subjects,  or  at  any  rate  definitely,  to  recognise  them  as 
bottomless.  If  any  subject  has  actuality  enough  to  retain  any  place  at 
all  in  general  conversation,  it  is  felt  that  somebody  or  other  may  be  ' 
expected  to  make  it  his  business  to  analyse  and  expound  it.  The 

*  The  Couscil  holds  itself  generally  responsible  for  the  Repokts  of  its  Comhiitees. 
at  the  head  of  each  Report  the  names  of  those  Members  of  Committee  who  are 
speciallt  kesponsible  for  its  composition  are  marked  with  asterisks. 
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change  fairly  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  modern  scientific  spirit 
has  permeated  the  workl  of  intelligence.  Working  unseen  among 
multitudes  who  belong  to  no  learned  bodies  and  have  no  scientific 
pretensions,  it  helps  to  bear  along  on  its  imperceptible  current  the  craft 
of  the  discoverer,  which  used  to  have  to  be  ever  wrestling  with  the 
opposing  tides  of  ignorance  and  bigotry.  The  set  of  this  current 
gradually  broadens.  At  first  it  speeds  the  barks  only  of  the  older  and 
more  established  sciences  ;  but  little  by  little  the  explorer  finds  himself 
supported  into  more  devious  channels,  through  which  hitherto  the 
impetus  of  popular  curiosity  had  never  swept.  Within  the  last  genera- 
tion, for  instance,  anthropology,  from  being  rejected  year  after  year  by 
the  British  Association  as  a  vain  cobweb  spun  from  travellers'  tales,  has 
taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  constant  and  popular  elements  in 
their  proceedings.  And  later  still,  the  ingenious  speculations  of  Mr.  F. 
Galton  in  the  delicate  domain  of  "  eugenics,"  and  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
mental  imagery — received  at  first  with  something  as  near  derision  as 
the  eminence  of  their  author  permitted — are  now  recognised  as  a 
necessary  development  of  the  method  into  which  Darwin  has  cast  the 
thought  of  the  age. 

It  is  natural  that  the  tone  and  the  claims  of  science  should 
change  with  this  gradual  popularisation  of  the  scientific  instinct. 
She  can  now  demand,  without  fear,  to  subject,  as  it  were,  to  her 
police  regulations  the  Broad  Sanctuary  which  was  once  governed  by 
tradition  and  sentiment  alone.  Everything  which  claims  to  be  knoivn 
is  expected  to  show  its  credentials  ;  and  views  about  the  seen  and 
unseen  worlds  are  alike  conceived  as  amenable  to  objective  tests.  This 
process  has  been  applied,  as  we  all  know,  to  every  element  in  ancient 
creeds  and  institutions.  It  would  be  aljsurd  to  say  that  any  kind  of 
general  agreement  has  been  in  this  way  attained.  But  if  we  had  to 
submit  two  resolutions,  as  a  kind  of  compromise,  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
readers  of  the  innumerable  tractates,  "symposiums,"  ttc,  which  have 
dealt  with  these  high  matters,  we  should  select  the  following  as  prudent 
generalities,  likely  to  gain  more  assent  and  provoke  less  strenuous 
opposition  than  any  others  which  we  could  think  of  :— 

1.  The  thesis  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  unchanging  laws,  as 
opposed  to  arbitrary  interferences,  has  gained  in  probability. 

2.  The  crudely  materialistic  account  of  things,  which  refuses  to 
allow  us  even  to  seek  the  key  of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  mind 
outside  the  admitted  scope  of  physiological  and  psychological  laws, 
has  failed  to  commend  itself  as  a  comjjlete  or  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problems  without  and  within  us. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  see  what  real  guidance  lies  in  these  two  some- 
what vague  resolutions,  taken  together,  our  practical  corollary,  as  it 
would  seem,  must  be  something  of  this  kind  : — that  while  accepting  as 
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perfectly  valid  every  law  which  recognised  science  can  establish,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  further  laws,  of  a  different  kind  it  may  be,  l^ut 
perhaps  none  the  less  susceptible  of  rigorous  investigation,  are  actually 
in  operation  in  the  domain  of  human  life  ;  and  certainly  no  reason 
exists  for  contentedly  ignoring  any  hint  of  such  laws  which  experience 
may  offer. 

We  select,  then,  a  test-instance.  "We  propose  to  deal  with  a  class* 
of  phenomena  at  once  ancient,  -widespread,  and  notorious — the  standing- 
jest  and  tlie  standing  mystery  of  age  after  age.  A^oparitioyis,  of 
course,  in  one  form  or  anotlier,  are  an  element  in  nearly  every  religion 
known  among  men;  and  the  discussion  of  their  reality  has  been  a 
perpetual  feature  in  religious  controversy.  But  the  apparitions  which 
have  been  most  associated  with  religious  ideas  have  been  those  of  the 
dead;  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  avoid  controversial  ground,  and  also 
keep  our  subject  within  manageable  limits,  by  altogether  excluding  this 
class.  Let  us  take  only  the  alleged  apparitions  of  living  persons,  the 
commonest  of  which  are  death-wraiths,  or  apparitions  of  persons  near 
the  moment  of  death.  How  does  opinion  stand  at  present  with  regard 
to  death-wraiths  ? 

"VVe  think  we  may  say  that  the  subject  holds  a  position  absolutely 
unique.  The  main  question,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  simply  as  to 
the  reality  of  certain  contemporary  events.  Differences  of  taste,  of 
temperament,  of  skill  in  historical  interpretation,  of  religious  or  philo- 
sophical proclivities,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Yet  on  this  bare 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular  sort  of  phenomenon,  alleged 
to  be  observed  a  good  many  times  every  year,  is  a  reality  or 
a  figment,  intelligent  opinion  is  found  to  be  utterly,  it  might  almost  seem 
hopelessly,  divided.  In  what  other  department  of  real  and  pretended 
knowledge  can  we  find  a  parallel  to  such  facts  as  the  following? 
Within  the  space  of  half  a  year  two  papers  appear  in  two  of  the  leading 
monthly  Reviews.  In  the  first,  a  rising  physician,  acting  as  spokesman 
to  a  party  of  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  scientific  workers,  dismisses  the 
phenomenon  in  cpiestion  as  a  baseless  absurdity.  In  the  second,  one  of 
the  ablest  bishops  on  the  bench,  whose  scientific  aptitudes  were  at  any 
rate  sufficient  to  obtain  for  him  the  highest  mathematical  honours  at 
Cambridge,  represents  the  same  phenomena  as  attested  in  a  way 
■which  makes  doubt  of  them  almost  impossible  to  a  fair  mind.  This 
instance  is  a  typical  one ;  and  without  hazarding  a  guess  as  to  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  parties,  we  feel  assured  that,  if  every 
casual  assembly  of  educated  Englishmen  could  be  polled,  each  view 
would  almost  invariably  claim  a  certain  number  of  adherents.  One 
may  not  infrequently  find  the  very  antipodes  of  opinion  located  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  friendly  dinner-table,  and  two  groups,  till  then 
harmonious,  each  pursuing  the  theme  under  a  fire  of  contemptuous 
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glances  from  the  other.  In  a  professedly  scientific  age,  this  division 
of  belief  on  a  point  of  contemporary  testimony  is  surely  an  anomaly 
amounting  almost  to  a  scandal ;  and  the  more  so  that  the  alleged 
events,  though  not  to  be  commanded  at  will,  are  not,  like  the  sea- 
serpent,  remote  and  inaccessible  ;  nor,  like  him,  are  they  described 
by  any  particular  class  of  the  community  professionally  addicted  to 
yarns  or  to  marvels.  They  occur,  if  they  occur  at  all,  in  our  very 
midst ;  and  are  testified  to  by  no  single  class,  but  by  individuals  drawn 
from  every  class,  and  by  representatives  of  every  profession  and  pursuit. 

A  question  of  fact  which  is  thus  in  suspense  clearly  cannot  long- 
escape  the  widening  current  that  sets  towards  minute  and  exliaustive 
inquiry.  For  though  there  has  been  but  little  attempt  at  accurate 
treatment,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  general  interest  in  the 
subject  has  in  any  way  flagged.  With  all  their  difi'erence  of  view,  the 
two  parties  at  any  rate  agree  in  their  inability  to  leave  Apparitions  alone. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  growing  distaste  for  the  fictitious  tales  of  "  the 
supernatural  "  which  have  had  in  their  day  a  considerable  vogue  ;  and  it 
is  still  safe  and  easy  to  treat  any  thing  which  can  joossibly  be  called  "  a 
ghost-story  "  as  on  a  par  with  such  figments  as  these.  But,  for  all  that, 
such  records  as  bear  marks  of  genuineness  are,  as  a  rule,  received  Avith 
a  much  more  thorough-going  curiosity,  and  refuted  (it  may  be)  with  a 
much  more  thoi'ouffli-o-oing  zeal,  than  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in 
times  generally  accounted  far  more  credulous  and  far  more  intolerant. 
If,  therefore,  little  serious  hope  has  been  felt  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
by  subjecting  the  alleged  phenomena  to  a  really  scientific  analysis,  it 
must  be  owing  to  an  indistinct  idea  that  the  necessary  evidence  exists 
in  fragments  too  sporadic  and  uncertain  to  form  the  basis  of  any  accurate 
inductions. 

It  is  ao-ainst  this  idea  that  our  first  stand  is  made.  We  deem  it 
premature  to  despair  of  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  has  never 
once  been  fairly  attempted.  We  spoke  just  now  of  the  invigorating- 
eff"ect  of  the  infusion  of  the  scientific  spirit  into  jDopular  thought :  we 
must  now  even  more  strongly  insist  on  another  aspect  of  the  democratic 
tendency  of  modern  science.  The  public  are  for  the  first  time  being- 
made  jxirticijxitors  in  scientific  work  :  for  the  first  time  they  ajijiear  as 
the  sources  of  the  evidence,  as  the  actual  material  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
experiments,  which  the  novel  nature  of  recent  inquiries  demands. 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  example  of  Mr.  Galton  to  point  to.*  The 

*  Mr.  Galton  has  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  offer  pecuniary  rewards  for 
information  of  the  sort  that  he  desires.  We  have  held  ourselves  absolutely 
fii-ecluded  from  taking  this  course.  We  do  not,  indeed,  feel  that  there  is  any 
fear  of  intentional  fictions  being-  palmed  ofE  on  us  ;  as  our  system  of  cross- 
examination  (which  our  informants  may  sometimes,  we  fear,  have  thought 
pedantic)  has  by  this  time  set  us  quite  at  rest  on  that  point.  But  it  is  plainly 
necessary  that  our  witnesses  should  not  be  induced,  by  any  means  that  can.  be 
avoided,  to  cast  their  evidence  in  a  striking  or  attractive  form. 
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fact  is,  as  lie  has  pointed  out,  that  the  very  spread  of  the  scientific 
spirit  has  immensely  increased  the  number  of  men  and  women  who  are 
able  to  give  straightforward  and  accurate  answers  to  questions  bearing 
on  their  personal  experience.  And  as  science  gradually  extends  her 
empire  over  the  subtler  problems  of  life,  the  importance  of  this  new 
departure  may  be  expected  to  be  more  and  more  felt.  Many  a  problem 
which  a  Reid  or  a  Hamilton  settled  do-^vn  to  in  a  mood  of  conscientious 
self-examination,  and  in  the  philosophic  cave  of  his  study,  may  hereafter 
be  solved  in  the  market-place,  by  the  3Iethod  of  A-verages  and  by 
tables  of  statistics. 

But  to  consider  more  precisely  the  present  state  of  the  argument  as 
regards  the  genuineness  of  Apparitions. 

For  them  there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  evidence  (which,  as  we  say, 
has  never  been  carefully  collected  or  measured),  and  a  good  deal  of 
popular  belief — mainly  held,  however,  by  people  who  believe  also  that 
they  are  more  or  less  miraculous,  more  or  less  special  interferences  with 
the  ordinary  laws  of  events. 

Against  them  there  is  a  large  mass  both  of  scientific  and  of 
unscientific  opinion.  The  unscientific  opposition  need  not  detain  us 
long.  It  embodies  itself  in  such  assertions  as  that  no  one  ever  heard 
a  ghost-story  first-hand  ;  or  that  seers  of  apparitions  almost  always  end 
by  believing  in  the  Claimant,  the  Israelitish  origin  of  the  English,  and 
the  flatness  of  the  earth  ;  or  that  no  one  who  was  not  of  a  nervous  or 
hysterical  temperament  was  ever  troubled  ydth.  such  experiences  ;  and 
it  rests  probably  on  tacit  reasonings  of  this  kind,  "  /  am  a  strong- 
minded  and  superior  person,  and  /  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind ; "  or 
on  a  comfortable  and  diflused  sense  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  a 
piquant  recollection  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  belief  in  witches.  Supple- 
mentaiy  arguments  can  readily  be  impro^'ised  to  suit  the  occasion.  If 
a  believer  in  apparitions  is  a  Catholic,  it  is  said  that  of  course  he  is  one 
who  ■s\'ill  swallow  anything  :  if  he  is  a  Freethinker,  it  is  said  that  he  is 
setting  up  grotesque  images  to  replace  his  lost  gods.  These  people  give 
us  no  anxiety.  Their  assertions  are  mere  phrases ;  and  one  phrase  is  as 
good  as  another.  We  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  those  who  are 
now  asserting  that  the  world  has  become  too  instructed  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  that  nobody  ever  heard  a  ghost-story  first-hand,  will — after 
the  evidence  has  been  brought  under  their  notice — be  equally  loud  in 
asserting  that  of  course  they  always  knew  that  any  amount  of  people 
could  be  found  to  vouch  for  personal  experiences  of  this  sort,  and  that 
they  are  only  too  painfully  aware  what  a  thin  crust  of  science  overlies 
the  chaos  of  primitive  superstitions. 

But  the  scientijic  opposition  has,  of  course,  a  more  logical  basis.  It 
supports  itself  on  two  arguments  ;  one  of  which  is  an  explanation  of 
some  at  least  of  the  alleged  phenomena  ;  the  othev  irresumption  agaiast 
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the  antecedent  possibility  of  the  phenomena,  excejDt  so  far  as  that 
explanation  will  cover  them. 

(1)  The  ex2)lanation  is  that  apparitions  are  merely  cases  of  morbid 
hallucination ;  and  that  the  time-coincidences  involved  (as  when  the  figure 
of  a  friend  is  seen  at  the  precise  moment  of  his  death)  are  due  to  chance 
alone. 

(2)  The  j}7-esu7n20tion  is  that  however  hard  it  may  be  to  explain 
away  the  coincidence  as  due  to  chance,  nevertheless  that  is  the  only  line 
to  take  ;  and  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  apparition  has  really  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  dying  person,  since  this  would  involve  an 
interference  with  the  order  of  Nature. 

Now  the  explanation  here  suggested  really  resolves  itself  into  a 
pure  question  of  facts  and  figures.  No  one  doubts  that  there  are 
numerous  hallucinations  which  do  not  correspond  with  any  objective 
fact  whatever  outside  the  organism  of  the  percipient — which  merely 
reflect  and  externalise  some  morbid  condition  of  his  brain.  And  few 
would  care  to  deny  that  some  such  hallucinations  or  apparitions  may  have 
been  observed  in  close  coincidence  with  deaths,  etc.,  and  may  thus  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief  in  wraiths.  It  is  obvious  that  until  the  evidence 
as  to  Avraiths  has  been  collected,  sifted,  tested  in  every  way  with 
thorough  care,  and  until  also  some  conclusion  is  arrived  at  as  to  the 
freqitency  of  mere  morbid  hallucinations,  it  is  impossible  to  say  on 
grounds  of  fact  whether  the  coincidences  of  death  and  wraith  are 
due  to  chance  or  not.  If  it  be  at  once  asserted  that  of  course  all  death- 
wraiths  are  mere  chance-comcidences,  this  positive  and  wholesale 
assertion  must  be  based  on  the  jjresuviption  which  we  shall  discuss 
presently,  not  on  the  ground  of  recorded  fact  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing now. 

Here,  then,  we  have  come  clearly  in  view  of  the  tivo  lines  along 
which  facts  must  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of  our  introduction.  We 
must  collect  information  not  only  of  death-wraiths,  but  also  of  morbid 
hallucinations — of  purely  subjective  visions — having  no  claim  to  be 
anything  else.  Up  to  this  time  no  one  has  adopted  the  method  of 
systematic  collection  of  facts  along  both  these  luies  of  inquiry,  which 
alone  can  be  expected  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a  final  close.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  student  of  the  subject  may  read  every 
word  that  has  ever  been  published  on  both  sides  of  the  argument, 
without  encountering  a  sign — we  do  not  say  of  the  necessary  statistics, 
)3ut  of  even  an  idea  that  statistics  can  be  wanted.  Confident  assex'tion 
is  a  far  handier  weapon.  Thus,  to  quote  a  typical  instance  from  a 
leading  daily  paper,  "  The  number  of  well-attested  coincidences  "  between 
the  apparition  of  a  person  and  his  death  "  does  not  exceed,  as  Mr.  Lang 
has  suggested,  the  limits  that  the  laws  of  chance  allow."  The  idea  that 
a  point  of  this  kind  can  be  settled  off-hand  by  anybody's  suggestion — an 
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idea  which  Mr.  Lang  himself  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate — clearly 
belongs  to  the  pre-scientitic  era.  It  is  much  as  if  some  one  should  take 
a  stroll  through  Hyde  Park,  observe  the  children  he  met,  and  then 
"  suggest "  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  population  of 
England.  Again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
more  grateful  task  to  relate  or  to  prmt  an  interesting  narrative  than  to 
ascertain,  for  instance,  from  tweiity  of  one's  acquaintance  the  dull  fact 
that  they  have  never  experienced  a  distinct  visual  hallucination.  Just 
in  the  same  way  a  scientific  lecturer  will  win  more  regard  at  the 
moment  by  a  sensational  experiment  with  pretty  colours  and  loud 
explosions  than  by  laborious  quantitative  work  in  his  laboratory.  But 
we  must  persistently  impress  on  the  friends  of  "  psychical  research  "  that 
the  laborious  quantitative  woi'k  has  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  some  satisfac- 
tion to  think  that  the  facts  themselves  may  stand  as  material  for  others 
to  deal  with,  even  if  the  conclusions  that  we  ourselves  draw  from  them 
are  incorrect. 

But  whUe  we  much  prefer  facts  to  the  most  intelligent  "  suggestions," 
we  must  point  out  that  we  have  no  wish  wholly  to  discard  the 
common-sense  view  of  intelligent  men,  merely  because  it  is  not  based  on 
careful  numerical  estimates.  On  the  contrary,  we  ourselves  are  in  a 
position  to  appeal  to  that  view  with  confidence,  in  respect  of  one,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  two  luies  of  inquiiy  which  we  have  indicated.  The  question 
whether  or  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  have  had  experi- 
ence  of  morbid  or  purely  subjective  hallucinations  is  one,  we  submit,  where 
we  might  fairly  have  taken  our  stand  on  the  ordinary  observation  of 
educated  persons,  and  have  thrown  on  our  opponents  the  onus  of  proving 
it  wrong.  On  this  point  a  broad  common-sense  view  does  exist ;  and 
according  to  it,  "  spectral  illusions  " — distinct  hallucinations  of  the  sense 
of  vision — are  very  far  from  the  everyday  occurrences  which  they  would 
have  to  be  if  we  are  to  suppose  that,  whenever  they  coincide  ur  time 
with  the  death  of  the  person  seen,  they  do  so  by  accident.  Nay,  if  we 
take  even  one  of  our  critics,  and  bring  him  fairly  face  to  face  w-itli  the 
question,  "  If  you  all  at  once  saw  in  your  room  a  brother  whom  you  had 
believed  to  be  a  hundred  miles  away ;  if  he  disajapeared  without  the 
door  opening  ;  and  if  an  hour  later  you  received  a  telegram  announcing 
liis  sudden  death — how  should  you  explain  the  occurrence  1 "  he  does  not 
as  a  rule  reply,  "  His  day  and  hour  for  dying  happened  also  to  be  my 
day  and  hour  for  a  spectral  illusion,  which  is  natural  enough,  consider- 
ing how  common  the  latter  experience  is  ;  "  he  usually  says,  "  The 
supposition  is  absurd  ;  there  are  no  really  authentic  cases  of  that  soi't." 
Under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  supposed  facts,  he  instinctively 
feels  that  the  argument  of  chance-coincidence  would  not  seem  effective. 

But  to  return  to  our  census — it  would  perhaps  have  been  too  much 
to  expect  our  opponents  to  aid  us  in  a  task  which  it  was  rather  for 
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them  to  have  undertaken.  But  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
reception  which  our  proposal  for  a  numerical  estimate  encountered.  It 
was  introduced  in  a  circular  letter,  every  word  of  which  might  have 
been  penned  by  a  zealous  sceptic,  anxious  above  all  things  to  prove  that) 
in  cases  where  a  distinct  apparition  or  vision  of  a  distant  person  has 
been  simultaneous  with  the  person's  death,  the  coincidence  has  been  an 
accidental  one.  If  apparitions  are  extremely  common  things,  then — it 
was  pointed  out — it  might  naturally  happen,  according  to  the  law  of 
chances,  that  one  of  them  here  and  there  would  fall  on  the  same  day  or 
night  as  the  real  event  which  it  suggested.  Not  a  syllable  was  used 
implying  that  the  authors  of  the  letter  had  themselves  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  apparitions  to  which  no  real  event  corresponds  are  or  are  not 
common  things  ;  it  was  simj^ly  argued  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
idea  hoiv  common  they  are,  before  deciding  whether  apparitions  to 
which  real  events  do  corresjDond  are  or  are  not  to  be  fairly  accounted 
for  by  chance.  And  since  sensory  hallucinations,  whatever  their 
frequency,  are  at  any  rate  phenomena  as  universally  admitted  as 
measles  or  colour-blindness,  it  did  not  occur  to  us  that  the  following- 
question  could  possibly  be  misunderstood  : — Have  you  ever,  when  in 
good  health  and  completely  awake,  had  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing  oi 
being  touched  by  a  human  being,  or  of  hearing  a  voice  or  sound  which 
suggested  a  human  presence,  when  no  one  was  there  ?    Yes  or  no  ? 

Clearly,  the  more  yeses  are  received  to  this  question —  i.e.  the 
commoner  the  purely  subjective  hallucinations  prove  to  be — the  stronger 
is  the  argument  for  chance  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  instances 
of  coincidence ;  the  more  noes — the  rarer  the  purely  subjective 
hallucinations  prove  to  be — the  stronger  the  argument  that  the  death 
which  coincides  with  the  apparition  is  in  some  way  the  cause  of  the 
apparition.  We  should  have  expected,  if  any  injustice  was  to  be  done 
us,  that  it  would  have  taken  the  form  of  attributing  to  us  an  inordinate 
desire  for  noes.  To  our  amazement  we  found  that  w-e  Avere  supposed  to 
be  aiming  exclusively  at  yeses — and  not  only  at  yeses,  but  at  yeses 
expanded  into  orthodox  "  ghost-stories" — to  be  anxious  in  fact  that 
every  one  in  and  out  of  Bedlam  who  had  ever  imagined  something  that 
was  not  there,  or  mistaken  one  object  for  another,  should  tell  us  his 
experience,  with  a  view  that  we  might  immediately  interpret  it  as  due 
to  the  intervention  of  a  bogey.  A  more  singular  instance  of  the  power 
of  expectancy,  of  the  power  of  gathering  from  words  any  meaning  that 
the  critic  comes  predisposed  to  find  there,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  A 
statistical  question  on  a  perfectly  well  recognised  point  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  senses  was  treated,  in  scientific  and  unscientific  quarters 
alike,  as  a  manifesto  of  faith  in  "  supernatural  "  agencies  ;  and  we  found 
ourselves  solemnly  rebuked  for  ignoring  the  morbid  and  subjective 
character  of  many  hallucinations — that  is  to  say,  for  ignoring  the  fact 
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which  we  had  set  forth  as  the  very  basis  of  our  appeal,  and  from  which 
its  Avhole  and  sole  point  was  derived. 

So  much  for  the  statistical  aspect  of  the  controversy.*  We  have 
next  to  consider  the  iiresimni^tion  against  Apparitions  as  being 
interferences  with  Nature,  exceptions  to  ordinary  law-abiding  phenomena, 
and  so  a  friori  impossible.  Now  let  us  try  to  fix  the  meaning  of  this 
expression.  Arago's  dictum  pronounces  "  impossible  "  to  be  a  mean- 
ingless word,  outside  the  region  of  pure  mathematics  ;  but  for  present 
purposes  we  are  content  to  take  it  in  a  much  looser  sense,  and  to  count 
as  impossible  anything  which  can  fairly  be  called  too  improbable  to  be 
worth  inquiring  into.  Let  us  try  a  definition  then,  and  say  "  An 
alleged  phenomenon  is  impossible  if  it  runs  counter  to  a  suihcient 
previous  mass  of  experience ;  or  if  (without  definitely  contradicting  any 
established  generalisations)  it  postulates  a  force  whose  existence,  did  it 
exist,  must  long  ago  have  been  inevitably  observed."  This  perhaps 
is  as  fair  a  working  definition  as  can  be  got ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
one  that  all  may  agree  to.  But  definitions  are  inanimate  finger- 
posts, not  living  guides.  And  as  soon  as  a  really  difficult  case 
meets  us,  it  is  seen  that  the  whole  question  has  still  been  left  un- 
avoidably open  in  the  words  sufficient  and  inevitahly,  whose  meaning  it 
must  be  left  in  each  case  to  common  sense  and  the  dicta  of  experts  to 
determine.  And  even  if  we  suppose  a  decision  come  to,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  regard  it  as  final,  so  long  as  common  sense  insists — and  it 
certainly  vMl  insist — that  all  experience  shall  be  counted  for  what  it  is 
worth.  How  long  will  our  definition  liind  us  to  go  on  dismissing,  as 
"running  counter  to  experience,"  what  is  widely  and  strongly  testified  to 
as  experienced  ?  Facts  which  have  ended  by  settling  down  quite 
comfortably  with  other  facts,  have  before  now  had  the  door  of  science 
slammed  in  their  face ;  and  phenomena  which  are  now  the  very 
starting-points  of  research  were  once  distorted  or  ignored  as  intractable 
and  intrusive.  Plenty  of  good  solid  substances  have  in  their  day  Ijeen 
jeered  at  as  bitterly  as  if  they  were  the  airiest  of  spectres.  Pre-Adaniite 
fossils,  which  fiew  in  the  face  of  established  chronology,  were  inter- 
preted as  marks  elaborately  imprinted  in  the  rocks  by  some  uncertain 
Power,  with  obscure  reference  to  man's  ultimate  belief  or  disbelief  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.  Aerolites  were  scouted  as  a  kind  of  fetish  in 
excelsis — a  transcendental  bretyl — "  the  image  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter."  "  There  are  no  stones  in  the  sky,"  said  Lavoisier,  "  therefore 
none  can  fall  upon  the  earth."    Again,  forces  now  used  in  a  wholesale 

*  The  collection  of  the  statistics  themselves  must  be  the  work  of  many 
months  ;  and  we  earnestly  appeal  for  help  in  it.  To  obtain  an  adequate  number 
of  answers,  a  very  large  number  of  collectors  is  needed.  Any  person  willing  to 
aid  in  the  work  should  communicate  with  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  S.P.E., 
14,  Bean's  Yard,  S.W. 
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commercial  manner,  and  which  existed  as  widely  in  the  days  of 
Archimedes  and  in  the  days  of  Bacon  as  in  our  own,  remained  almost 
latent,  because  the  right  conditions  were  not  applied  to  draw  them  forth 
or  measure  them.  When  we  consider  the  place  which  electricity  now 
holds  in  the  world,  and  yet  how  trivial  were  the  forms  under  which, 
men  for  ages  had  been  wont  to  recognise  it,  and  how  little  they  thought 
of  lightning  in  connection  with  it,  we  must  surely  be  cautious  of  our 
assertions  as  to  tvhen  men  ought  to  have  observed  a  force,  and  what 
l^articular  phenomena  they  ought  to  have  referred  to  it. 

This  last  illustration  is  specially  apposite.  For,  as  it  happens,  our 
j^resent  theory  comprises  elements  which  are  connected  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the  firmament  and  of  the 
cat's  coat.  Under  our  term  Telepathy  *  Ave  connect  very  small 
experimental,  and  very  striking  spontaneous  phenomena.  Appaiitions 
may  stand  for  the  lightning ;  while  the  ancient  observations  on  the 
attraction  of  amber  for  straw  may  be  paralleled  by  the  modest 
experiments  in  Thought-transference,  to  which  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  has  been  for  some  time  inviting  attention.  Apparitions,  on 
the  one  hand,  have  been  observed  in  every  age,  but  observed  with  mere 
terror  and  bewilderment.  And  on  the  other  hand,  candid  friends  have 
expressed  surprise  at  our  taking  a  serious  interest  in  getting  a  rude 
diagram  from  one  person's  mind  into  another,  or  proving  that  ginger 
may  be  hot  in  the  mouth  by  the  eifect  of  unconscious  sympathy  alone. 
Yet  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  these  trivial  cases  of  community  of 
sensation  are  the  germinal  indications  of  a  far-reaching  force,  whose 
higher  manifestations  may  outshine  these  as  the  liglitning  outshines  the 
sparks  on  Puss's  back.  We  hope  to  show  that  the  lowest  telepathic 
manifestations  may  be  used  to  explain  and  corroborate  the  highest. 
The  experimental  work  from  which,  mainly  at  any  rate,  the  lower 
manifestations  have  been  drawn,  is  as  yet  indeed  only  in  its  infancy. 
But  the  infancy  is  a  vigorous  one ;  and  the  results  which,  when  the 
subject  Avas  broached  in  our  Proceedings  two  years  ago,  rested  on 
the  assumption  of  the  sanity  and  probity  of  a  few  observers,  have  now 
]jeen  varied  and  repeated  so  as  to  divide  the  responsibility  for  their 
genuineness  over  a  group  of  persons  too  large,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
summarily  discredited. 

In  thus  insisting  on  Telepathy  as  a  whole — as  a  conception  of  far- 
reaching  apj)lication — Ave  are  but  foUoAving  out  a  hypothesis  Avhich  to 
some  of  the  highest  intellects  of  the  past  apjDcared  not  only  a  rational, 

*  Wc  began  by  restricting  this  word  to  cases  where  the  distance  through  which 
transference  of  impressions  took  place  far  exceeded  the  scope  of  the  recognised 
senses.  But  there  is  great  convenience  in  extending  the  term  to  all  cases  of 
impressions  conveyed  without  any  affection  of  the  percipient's  recognised  senses^ 
whatever  may  be  his  actual  distance  from  the  agent. 
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but  a  probable  one.  The  idea  is  no  mere  popular  instinct.  It  comes 
across  our  path  in  works  of  established  fame,  from  Bacon's  stately 
projjosals  for  ''  experiments  in  consort  touching  the  emission  of 
immateiial  Virtues  from  the  Minds  and  Spirits  of  man,  either  by 
Affections,  or  by  Imaginations,  or  by  other  impressions,"  to  Goethe's 
genial  view  that  this  power  in  the  case  of  lovers  is  particularly  strong, 
and  acts  even  at  a  distance."  Nor  in  referring  to  such  names  as  Bacon, 
Cuvier,  Goethe,  in  support  of  a  broad  theory  of  supersensuous  influence, 
are  we  in  any  way  bolstering  up  by  antiquated  authority  a  position 
which  modern  discovery  has  undermined.  AVe  most  strenuously  insist 
that  whatever  of  rationality  and  probability  that  position  evei-  possessed 
it  possesses  still.  There  is  nothing  in  the  advance  of  science  since  the 
days  of  Goethe,  or  even  of  Bacon,  which  could  possibly  make  tele- 
pathy seem  impossible  to  them  noiv,  if  it  seemed  possible  to  them  tlieji. 
Physiology  and  psychology  have,  of  course,  advanced  ;  the  limits  of  the 
known  senses  have  been  more  exactly  tested  ;  the  invariable  co-existence 
of  a  physical  with  every  psychical  event  has  been  more  irresistibly 
suggested.  But  the  question  of  sympathy  at  a  distance  is  left  all  the 
time  exactly  where  it  was  before.  Analogy  might  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  such  sympathy,  if  it  exists,  has  its  physical  basis,  like  so  many 
other  phenomena  of  action  between  distant  points.  But  such  sympathy 
if  it  exists,  being  ex  hi/potJiesi  independent  of  the  known  organs  of 
sense,  is  also  indeiDendent  of  our  enlarged  scientific  knowledge  of  them. 
We  have  here,  in  fact,  a  specially  good  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  the  negative  dogmatism  and  the  ^^ositive  discoveries  of  modern 
science,  and  of  the  dangers  involved  in  treating  the  two  with  equal 
respect.  It  is  not  the  assertion  of  the  possibility  but  the  assertion  of 
the  i/H.possibility,  that  the  necessary  evidence  to  a  widely  surmised  fact 
may  one  day  be  forthcoming,  which  is  hasty  and  hazardous  ;  and  such 
attempts  at  finality  lack  wisdom  in  proportion  as  the  prospect  excluded 
is  vast,  and  the  instinct  which  prompts  its  exclusion  a  mere  moment  (so 
far)  in  the  history  of  thought.  If  the  instinct  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
intuition  of  sages  should  turn  out  to  have  been  right,  and  the  fact  of 
communication  apart  from  the  recognised  sensory  channels  should  once 
be  established,  then  the  scope  of  the  laws  (possibly  even  of  the  physical 
laws)  which  concern  our  deepest  being  would  turn  out  to  have  been 
quite  arbitrarily  limited ;  and  the  half-century  which  has  surpassed  all 
others  in  the  number  of  scientific  paths  which  it  has  opened,  would  be 
the  very  one  which  had  shut  out  a  legitimate  curiosity  from  the  most 
inviting  path  of  all.  For  in  this  direction  may  lie  our  clearest  proofs 
that  we  are  not  mere  isolated  drops  in  an  aimless  storm  of  atoms,  but 
interacting  centres  of  force,  and  "  every  one  members  one  of  another." 
And  so  far  from  the  scientific  study  of  man  being  a  region  whose 
boundaries  are  pretty  well  mapped  out,  and  which  only  requires  to  be 
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filled  in  witli  further  detail  by  physiologists  and  psychologists,  we 
should  then  perceive  that  we  are  standing  only  on  the  threshold  of  a 
vast  terra  incognita,  which  must  be  humbly  explored  before  we  can 
even  guess  at  its  true  extent,  or  appreciate  its  relation  to  the  more 
familiar  realms  of  knowledge. 

We  present  the  ordinary  forms  of  Thought-transference,  then,  as  a 
first  step  in  this  exploring  process.  And  the  experimental  work,  which 
we  thus  j)lace  in  the  forefront  of  our  argument,  at  any  rate  supplies  a 
xiew  and  direct  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  implied  force — if  it 
exists — ought  to  have  manifested  itself  sooner.  For  in  fact  it  did 
manifest  itself  as  soon  as  it  was  really  looked  for.  Before  exact  expe- 
riments were  made,  the  faculty  which  we  now  call  Thought-transference 
was  vaguely  observed  and  obscurely  asserted ;  as  soon  as  exact 
experiments  were  made,  it  was  definitely  observed  and  explicitly 
asserted.  The  mode  of  experiment  may  reassure  those  who  look  on 
the  faculty  as  something  dangerous  or  uncanny ;  we  are  still  quite  as 
far  as  ever  from  any  likelihood  of  reading  each  other's  secrets.  The 
results  have  to  be  tried  for  either  by  a  very  distinct  and  irksome 
process  of  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  person  whose  "  thought  "  is 
to  be  "  read  ;  "  or  through  the  establishment  by  particular  means  of 
some  sort  of  hypnotic  condition  in  the  "  reader."  It  was  when  the 
discovery  was  made  that  the  somnambulic  state  could  be  artificially 
induced,  that  experimental  community  of  sensation  may  be  said  to  have 
first  presented  itself.  We  could  fill  pages  with  recorded  experiments  of 
pliysicians  and  others  in  the  eai'ly  days  of  mesmerism  in  France,  where 
almost  precisely  the  same  phenomena  as  ours  were  obtained  with 
"  subjects"  in  the  so-called  "magnetic  state."  And  wherever  this  induced 
somnambulism  has  been  largely  practised,  such  2:)henomena  have  con- 
tinued to  appear.  The  novelty  of  recent  years — that  with  Avhich  our 
Society  is  specially  identified — is  the  systematic  repetition  of  the  same 
experiments  with  non-hypnotised  subjects.  And  the  experiments,  when 
thus  tried,  have  presented  the  same  results  which  mesmerists  had 
already  obtained  in  a  somewhat  different  fomi.  iSTo  previous  experi- 
ments were  contradicted  by  these  results,  since  no  experiments  had  ever 
been  performed  from  which  the  non-existence  of  the  telepathic  force 
could  be  concluded  :  all  that  happened  Avas  that  what  had  always  been 
suspected  to  exist,  as  soon  as  exact  trial  was  made  was  found  to  exist. 

We  proceed  now  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  all  sorts  and  grades 
of  "  telepathy "  do  in  fact  hang  together.  And  with  this  view  we 
may  conveniently  defer  our  actual  evidence  for  Apparitions  until  we 
have  given  some  simpler  and  less  startling  instances — instances  which 
may  form  a  transition  between  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  other — 
of  the  distant  and  spontaneous  action  of  the  self-same  force  which 
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has  been  evoked  within  the  four  -svalls  of  a  room  by  deliberate 
experiment. 

'Now  experiment  has  given  indications  of  communication  of  very 
various  kinds,  which  follow  in  a  somewhat  indeterminate  way  the  well- 
kno^sra  fourfold  division  of  mental  faculties  into  the  emotions,  the  will, 
the  senses,  and  the  intellect.  And  we  shall  hnd  that  the  spontaneous 
cases  may  l:>e  similarly  grouped.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this 
di-vision  corresponds  with  the  various  ways  in  which  telepathic  impres- 
sions really  reach  the  percipient.  The  telepathic  impact,  as  we  are 
disposed  to  conjecture,  falls  usually  upon  the  si'.b-conscious  region  of  the 
mmd.  It  emei'ges  into  consciousness  by  whatever  channel  happens  in 
each  case  to  be  the  easiest ;  but  we  cannot  say  what  it  is  which  deter- 
mines whether  the  impression  shall  be  felt  emotionally  as  a  diffused 
gladness  or  gloom  ;  or  fall  on  the  motor  nerves  as  an  impulse  to  some 
special  act ;  or  be  interpreted  by  the  sensory  centres  as  a  ^"isible  figure, 
or  a  sound,  touch,  taste,  or  smell ;  or,  finally,  shall  be  conceived  as  a 
phrase  or  idea.  But  adopting  the  fourfold  division  for  convenience' 
sake  and  begimiing  with  the  emotiojicd  class,  as  the  least  clearly  defined, 
we  may  observe  that  the  very  vagueness  of  the  emotions  renders  them 
a  field  ill  adapted  either  for  precise  experiments  or  precise  records. 
Strong  emotion  cannot  be  summoned  up  at  will  by  an  experimenter 
even  in  his  own  mind  ;  while,  if  it  exists,  it  j^roliably  betrays  itself  in 
ways  beyond  his  control.  And,  even  wdien  these  purely  emotional 
impressions  occur  on  a  large  scale,  and  spontaneously,  they  are  still  so 
far  defective  for  purposes  of  evidence  inasmuch  as  they  depend  on  the 
percipient's  account  of  his  o-nn  necessarily  indefinite  sensations.  In 
the  domain  of  experiment  we  can,  however,  refer  to  the  occasional 
cases  where  a  secret  grief  or  anxiety  on  a  mesmeriser's  part  is  reflected 
in  the  demeanour  of  his  "subject."  And  to  illustrate  the  spontaneous 
eflfect,  we  will  select  a  few  accounts  from  witnesses  not  likely  to  be 
accused  of  sentimental  exaggeration. 

We  begin  with  two  closely  allied  narratives  from  gentlemen  of 
acknowledged  scientific  position.  And  we  may  remark  in  passing  that 
men  of  science — who  are  not,  of  course,  a  large  class — contribute,  we 
think,  quite  their  propoi'tional  quota  to  our  collection  of  evidence 
throughout.  The  following  case  was  sent  to  Professor  Sidgwick  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  head-master  of  Clifton  College,  a  senior  wrangler 
and  well-known  mathematician*  ; — 

_  *  Most  of  the  informants  quoted  in  tliis  and  the  subsequent  Report  are 
privately  known  to  us.  But  since  it  happens  that  many  of  them  bear  well- 
known  names,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  omit  in  all  cases  the  statement  of  our 
acquaintanceship,  rather  than  to  insert  it  in  cases  where  our  personal  attestation 
of  confidence  would  have  looked  highly  superfluous.  The  narratives  here  given 
are,  of  course,  mere  samples  from  a  very  large  collection,  which  we  hope  soon 
to  lay  before  the  public  in  its  entirety. 
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Clifton  College, 

January  5tli,  1884. 

The  facts  were  these,  as  clearly  as  I  can  remember. 

I  was  at  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  my  second  term,  in  full  health,  boating, 
football-jjlaying  and  the  like,  and  by  no  means  subject  to  hallucinations  or 
morbid  fancies.  One  evening  I  felt  extremely  ill,  trembling,  with  no 
.apparent  cause  whatever  ;  nor  did  it  seem  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  a  physical 
illness,  a  chill  of  any  kind.  I  was  frightened.  1  was  totally  unable  to 
-overcome  it.  I  remember  a  sort  of  struggle  with  myself,  resolving  that  I 
would  go  on  with  my  mathematics,  but  it  was  in  vain  :  I  became  convinced 
that  I  was  dying. 

I  went  down  to  the  rooms  of  a  friend,  who  was  on  the  same  staircase, 
and  1  remember  that  he  exclaimed  at  me  before  I  spoke.  He  put  away  his 
books,  i)ulled  out  a  whisky  bottle  and  a  backgammon  board,  but  I  could  not 
face  it.  We  sat  over  the  tire  for  a  bit,  and  then  he  fetched  some  one  else  to 
liave  a  look  at  me.  I  was  in  a  strange  discomfort,  but  with  no  symptoms  I 
can  recall,  except  mental  discomfort,  and  the  conviction  that  I  should  die 
that  night. 

Towards  11,  after  some  three  hours  of  this,  I  got  better,  and  went 
upstairs  and  got  to  bed,  and  after  a  time  to  sleep,  and  next  morning  was 
quite  well. 

In  the  afternoon  came  a  letter  to  say  that  my  twin  brother  *  had  died  the 
evening  before  in  Lincolnshire.  I  am  quite  clear  of  the  fact  that  I  never 
once  thought  of  him,  nor  was  his  presence  with  me  even  dimly  imagined. 
He  had  been  long  ill  of  consumption  ;  but  I  had  not  heard  of  him  for  some 
days,  and  there  was  nothing  to  make  me  think  that  his  death  was  near.  It 
took  me  altogether  by  surprise. 

James  M.  AVilson. 

Our  next  case  is  also  from  a  scientific  witness,  who  can  hardly  have 
Leen  tempted  to  exaggerate,  since  the  exj^erience  which  he  tlius  records 
greatly  impairs  the  force  of  the  main  thesis  of  his  book,  which  is 
directed  against  the  transmission  of  obscure  influences  (mesmeric  and 
the  like)  from  one  person  to  another. 

[Trandation  of  pp.  71-73  of  "  Der  sogenannte  Lebcns-Magnetismns  oder 
Hijpnoikiiius  "  by  I)r.  E.  L.  Fischer,  of  JViirzhurg  (1883).] 

When  I  was  a  student  at  the  University,  I  experienced,  on  waking  one 
morning,  a  quite  extraordinary  feeling  of  sadness.  I  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  unwell,  and  was  aware  of  no  reason  for  distress,  and  my  state  of 
depression  consequently  made  a  great  impression  on  me — the  more  so  that  I 
normally  enjoy  the  best  spirits.  I  asked  myself  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  it,  and  whether  some  serious  illness  must  not  be  impending.  I  made 
every  effort  to  banish  this  deep  melancholy,  and  especially  to  assume  a  gay 
demeanour  in  the  presence  of  !ny  friends ;  but  all  my  eiforts  were  unavailing. 

*  One  or  two  of  the  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Galton,  of  consentaneous  action  or 
thought  on  the  part  of  twins,  seem  to  us  to  be  probably  referable  to  telepathic 
impressions. 
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Before  lecture  two  of  tliem  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  ;  they  said  I  must 
liave  something  heavy  on  my  heart.  During  the  whole  forenoon  I  remained 
in  this  state  of  dismal  wretchedness.  AU  at  once  a  telegram  arrived  from 
home,  informing  me  that  my  grandmother  was  taken  very  ill,  and  that  she 
-was  earnestly  longing  for  me.  There  I  had  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 
Nevertheless  from  that  hour  my  melancholy  gradually  decreased,  and  in 
spite  of  the  telegram  it  completely  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon. In  the  evening  I  received  a  second  message,  to  the  effect  that  the 
danger  was  over.  In  tliis  way  the  second  phenomenon,  the  rapid  decrease 
of  my  wretchedness — a  circumstance  which  in  itself  was  surprising,  inasmuch 
as  the  melancholy  sliould  naturally  rather  have  mcrcascd  after  the  receipt  of 
the  first  news — received  its  explanation.  For  the  afternoon  was  just  the 
time  when  the  change  in  the  patient's  condition  for  the  better  took  place  ; 
and  the  danger  to  her  life  once  over,  her  yearning  for  my  joresence  had 
decreased  ;  while  simultaneously  my  own  anxiety  was  dispelled. 

We  have  space  for  but  one  more  instance,  which  is,  at  any  rate, 
sufficiently  terse  and  business-like  : — 

20,  Rankeillor  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Decembei-  27th,  1883. 
In  January,  1871,  I  was  living  in  the  West  Indies.  On  tlie  7th  of  that 
month  I  got  up  with  a  strange  feeling  that  there  was  something  happening 
at  my  old  home  in  Scotland.  At  7  a.m.  I  nrentioned  to  my  sister-in-law  my 
strange  dread,  and  said  that  even  at  that  hour  what  I  dreaded  was  taking 
place. 

By  the  next  mail  I  got  word  that  at  11  a.m.  on  the  7th  of  January  my 
sister  died.  The  island  I  lived  in  was  St.  Kitts,  and  tlie  death  took  place  in 
Edinburgh.  Please  note  the  hours  and  allow  for  difference  in  time,  and  you 
will  notice  at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence.  I  may  add  I  never  knew  of 
Iier  illness. 

A.  C  X. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Mr.  0  n  adds  : — 

I  never  at  any  other  times  had  a  feeling  in  any  way  resembling  the 
particular  time  I  wrote  about.  At  the  time  I  wrote  about  I  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  in  every  way  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

If  further  proof  be  .needed  that  we  have  not  to  go  to  weak  or 
hysterical  sources  for  evidence  of  these  vaguer  and  more  emotional  sorts 
■of  telepathic  impression,  we  may  add  that  our  collection  includes  under 
this  head  accounts  from  two  informants  who,  in  very  different  ways, 
Lave  obtained  the  highest  reputation  as  acute  and  accurate  observers — 
Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Maskelyne. 

"VVe  come  next  to  that  branch  of  telepathy  which  manifests  itself 
xis  an  influence  exercised  on  the  percipient's  tvill  ;  or  on  the  motor 
centres  where  will  is  transformed  into  action.  Aird  here  the  connec- 
tion between  the  experimental  cases  (both  in  the  normal  and  in  tlie 
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hypnotic  states)  and  the  spontaneous  cases  becomes  at  once  very 
mai'ked. 

Having  space  for  only  a  single  experimental  case,  we  choose  one 
which  is  of  interest  as  showing  a  "subject"  midway  between  the 
normal  and  the  mesmerised  condition.  It  is  interesting,  too,  as  the 
first  publication,  on  lirst-hand  authority,  of  an  after-dinner  incident 
which  made  much  sensation  in  Yorkshire  society  when  it  occurred, 
and  which  even  twenty  years  afterwards  was  still  alluded  to  with 
bated  breath  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  alliance  of  mesmerists  with 
the  devil.  The  modern  inquirer  will  I'ather  regret  that  this  diabolical 
assistance  Avas  so  frequently  perverted  to  mere  works  of  charity  and 
mercy ;  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  (formerly  of  Fairfield,  now  of  Moor- 
lands, near  York)  has  devoted  his  almost  unique  mesmeric  power  mainly 
to  the  cure  and  comfort  of  his  tenantry  and  poorer  neighbours,  and 
has  only  incidentally  made,  and  rarely  recorded,  those  experiments  on 
"  the  silent  power  of  the  will "  which  few  men,  we  fear,  in  a  generation 
are  able  to  repeat. 

Moorlands,  York. 

November,  188.3. 

Dear  Sir, — I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  experiments  I  have 
tried,  a,nd  which  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  will  is  sufficient  to 
influence  some  people  either  far  or  near. 

In  1837,  I  first  became  acquainted  with  mesmerism  through  Baron 
Dupotet.  The  first  exj^eriment  I  tried  was  upon  a  Mrs.  Thornton,  who  was 
staying  with  some  friends  of  mine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Harland,  of 
Sutton.  She  told  me  that  no  one  had  ever  succeeded  in  mesmei-ising  her, 
though  she  soon  submitted  to  being  mesmerised  by  me.  She  went  to  sleep 
at  once,  and  was  very  strongly  influenced  by  my  will.  One  night  when  I 
was  dining  with  Mr.  Harland,  after  tlie  ladies  had  left  the  room,  some 
gentleman  proposed  that  I  should  will  her  to  come  back  again,  which  I  did. 
She  came  directly,  and  after  this  I  could  not  go  to  the  house  without  her 
going  to  sleep,  even  if  she  did  not  know  that  I  was  there. 

I  have  met  with  many  cases  of  thought-reading,  but  none  so  distinct  as  in 
a  little  girl  named  Crowther.  She  had  had  brain  fever  which  had  caused  a 
protrusion  of  the  eyes.  Of  this  ill  efl;ect  I  soon  relieved  her,  and  found  that 
she  was  naturally  a  thought-reader.  I  practised  on  her  a  good  deal,  and  at 
length  there  was  no  need  for  me  to  utter  what  I  wished  to  say,  as  she  always 
knew  my  thoughts.  I  was  showing  some  experiments  to  a  Dr.  Simpson,  and 
he  asked  me  to  will  her  to  go  and  pick  a  piece  of  white  heather  out  of  a 
large  vase  full  of  flowers  there  was  in  the  room,  and  bring  it  to  me.  She  did 
this  as  quickly  as  if  I  had  spoken  to  her.  All  these  experiments  were  per- 
formed when  the  girl  was  awake,  and  not  in  a  mesmeric  sleep. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Henry  Stafford  Thojipson. 


The  following  cases  difier  from  the  last  in  that  the  desire  became 
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operative  at  a  distance  without  any  expectation  of  sucli  a  result  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  exercised  it. 

[Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Professor  Sidgiakh.l 

Cathedral  Yard,  Winchester. 

January  31st,  1884. 

Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  the  Times,  I  have  noticed  the  "Proceed- 
ings "  of  the  Psychical  Society,  and  as  your  Society  has  invited  communica- 
tions, I  respectfully  beg  to  offer  you  a  short  statement  of  my  experience  on  a 
subject  which  I  do  not  understand.  Let  me  premise  that  I  am  not  a  scholar, 
as  I  left  school  when  12  years  of  age  in  1827,  and  I  therefore  hoi^e  you  will 
forgive  all  sins  against  composition  and  grammar.  I  am  a  working  foreman 
of  masons  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  have  been  for  the  last  nine  years  a 
resident  in  this  city.    I  am  a  native  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  now  more  tlian  30  years  ago  that  I  was  living  in  London,  very  near 
where  the  Great  Western  Railway  now  stands,  but  which  was  not  then 
built.  I  was  working  in  the  Regent's  Park  for  Messrs.  Mowlem,  Burt,  and 
Freeman,  who  at  that  time  had  the  Government  contract  for  three  years  for 
the  masons'  work  of  the  capital,  and  who  yet  carry  on  a  mighty  business  at 
JMillbank,  Westminster.  I  think  it  was  Gloucester  Gate,  if  I  mistake  not. 
At  all  events  it  was  that  gate  of  Regent's  Park  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Park.  The  distance 
from  my  home  was  too  great  for  me  to  get  home  to  meals,  so  I  carried  my 
food  with  me,  and  therefore  had  no  call  to  leave  the  work  all  day.  On  a 
certain  day,  however,  I  suddenly  felt  an  intense  desire  to  go  home,  but  as  I 
had  no  business  there  I  tried  to  suppress  it, — but  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so. 
Every  minute  the  desu'e  to  go  home  increased.  It  was  10  in  the  morning, 
and  I  could  not  think  of  anything  to  call  me  away  from  the  work  at  such  a 
time.  I  got  fidgety  and  uneasy,  and  felt  as  if  I  must  go,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  ridiculed  by  my  wife,  as  I  could  give  no  reason  why  I  should  leave  my 
woi-k  and  lose  6d.  an  hour  for  nonsense.  However,  I  could  not  stay,  and  I 
set  off  for  home  under  an  impulse  which  I  could  not  resist. 

When  I  reached  my  own  door  and  knocked,  the  door  was  opened  by  my 
wife's  sister,  a  married  woman,  who  lived  a  few  streets  off.  She  looked 
surjOTsed  and  said,  "  Wliy,  Skirving,  how  did  you  know  ?  "  "  Know  what  ?  " 
I  said.  "  Why,  about  Mary  Ann."  I  said,  "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
Mary  Ann  "  (my  wife).  "Then  what  brought  you  home  at  present  ? "  I 
said,  "I  can  hardly  tell  you.  I  seemed  to  want  to  come  home.  But 
what  is  wrong  ? "  I  asked.  She  told  me  that  my  wife  had  been  run  over  by  a 
cab,  and  been  most  seriously  injured  about  an  hour  ago,  and  she  had  called 
for  me  ever  since,  but  was  now  in  fits,  and  had  several  in  succession.  I 
Trent  upstairs,  and  though  very  ill  she  recognised  me,  and  stretched  forth 
her  arms  and  took  me  round  the  neck  and  pulled  my  head  down  into  her 
bosom.  The  fits  passed  away  directly,  and  my  presence  seemed  to  trancj^uillise 
her,  so  that  she  got  into  sleep,  and  did  well.  Her  sister  told  me  that  slie 
had  uttered  the  most  piteous  cries  for  me  to  come  to  her,  although  there  was 
not  the  least  likelihood  of  my  coming.  This  short  narrative  has  only  one 
merit ;  it  is  strictly  true. 

Alexakder  Skirvixg. 
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Dr.  Fischer,  whom  we  quoted,  describes  how  he  Avas  himself  once 
driven  forth  from  the  midst  of  a  jubilee-dinner,  by  the  urgent  desire 
(as  it  turned  out)  of  a  person  whose  need  of  his  attendance  was  at 
the  time  quite  unknown  to  him ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  experience  is  by  no  means  unique  in  medical  practice.  We 

received  the  following  very  similar  case  from  Mrs.  C  ,  11,  Uiiper 

Hamilton  Terrace,  IST.W.  : — 

December  Vjth,  1883. 
On  the  2nd  of  December,  1877,  I  was  at  church.  My  children  wished  to 
remain  to  a  christening.  I  said,  "I  cannot,  somebody  seems  calling  me; 
something  is  the  matter."  I  returned  home  to  find  nothing  ;  but  next 
morning  two  telegrams  summoned  me  to  the  deathbed  of  my  husband,  from 
whom  I  had  had  a  cheerful  letter  on  the  Saturday,  and  who  left  me  in 
excellent  sj)irits  on  the  Thursday  before.  All  Sunday  he  was  dying,  and  my 
friends  could  not  telegraph,  and  there  was  no  train.  I  only  arrived  in  time 
to  see  him  die.  As  soon  as  I  read  your  letter,  my  sons  both  said  they  re- 
membered the  circumstance  quite  well,  and  signed  the  enclosed.  George 
was  10  years  old,  John  12  years. 

Ellen  C  . 

We  remember,  perfectly,  our  mother  leaving  the  church,  saying  she  felt 
she  was  wanted,  some  one  was  calling  her.  The  next  day  our  father  died, 
the  3rd  of  December,  1877. 

George  C  . 

John  a.  C  . 

Here  we  have  instances  of  an  impression  powerful  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  distinct  and  unusual  course  of  action — for  Mrs.  C  assures  us 

that  under  ordinary  circumstances  she  would  certainly  have  remained 
where  she  was — yet  so  obscurely  seated  in  the  mind  that  its  own 
source  remains  unrealised  and  unknown.  Somewhat  similar  is  the 
process  of  rising  by  candlelight  in  pursuance  of  an  overnight  resolution 
to  catch  an  early  train,  while,  though  sufficiently  awake  to  dress 
■quickly  and  carefully,  one  does  not  yet  realise  ivhy  one  is  in  such  a 
hurry  to  be  up  and  out.  A  still  closer  parallel  is  offered  by  a 
hypnotised  "  subject,"  who  has  been  made  in  the  sleep- waking  state  to 
promise  to  go  on  some  absurd  errand  when  he  wakes.  He  fulfils  his 
mission  in  just  this  mood  of  blank  obedience  to  an  inward  impulse 
whose  origin  he  cannot  trace,  and  which  affects  him,  we  may  suppose, 
like  the  migratory  instinct  that  carries  the  lemming  into  tlie  deep  sea. 
We  none  of  us  grasp  our  whole  identity ;  the  bark  of  our  conscious 
being  may  float  on  currents  which  neutralise  each  other  in  unguessed 
confusion,  till  one  of  them  beaivs  us  for  a  moment  with  it,  and 
shows  how  much  stronger  than  our  rowing  is  the  set  of  that  hidden 
.sea. 
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Our  next  class,  a  wide  and  important  one,  includes  transferences  of 
actual  sensatioiv— sensory  telepathy  as  distinguished  from  transference 
■of  emotion,  motor  impulses,  or  abstract  ideas.  And  here  we  naturally 
find  the  Ime  between  se^isation  and  ideation  \qyj  hard  to  draw.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  derivation  of  ideas  from  sensations  ;  but 
among  our  published  experiments  may  be  seen  some  curious  instances 
of  a  sensation  transferred,  but  modified  in  the  transference  by  some 
erroneous  helief  on  the  part  either  of  agent  or  percipient  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  sensation  felt  or  transferred.  Perhaps  the  trans- 
mission of  localised  j^ains  is  as  purely  sensory  an  instance  of  telepathy 
as  can  be  well  selected.  AVe  have  occasionally  obtained  this  phenome- 
non in  the  normal  state  ;  but  it  is  in  the  hypnotic  state  that,  though 
still  rare,  it  is  most  markedly  induced.  Take  a  mesmei'ised  "  subject" 
who  is  sufiiciently  en  rapport  with  his  mesmeriser ;  talk  to  him  on  some 
question  which  engrosses  his  attention ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  your 
talk,  suddenly  pinch  (for  instance)  the  mesmeriser's  right  ear  behind 
the  subject's  back.  The  sleep-waker  will  continue  to  listen  and  reply, 
but  his  hand  will  fly  to  his  own  right  ear,  which  he  will  rub  with 
manifest  discomfort.  Now  here  is  a  transferred  impression  which  is  as 
purely  sensory  as  we  can  well  obtain,  which  prompts  to  an  action  neai'ly 
or  quite  reflex,  and  is  scarcely  present  in  any  conscious  manner  to  the 
sleep-waker's  beclouded  intellect. 

ISTow,  according  to  our  theory  of  a  close  parallelism  between  the 
induced  telepathy  of  our  expei'iments  and  the  spontaneous  telepathy 
which  nature  offers  on  a  much  larger  scale  to  our  examination, 
we  might  fairly  expect  to  find  some  cases  where  a  localised 
pain  has  been  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  at  a  distance, 
unaccompanied  by  any  definite  idea  of  the  cause  or  source  of  the 
pain  thus  felt.  To  give  force  to  an  account  of  this  kind,  it  is 
plainly  important  that  the  pain  should  be  sudden,  distinctly  localised, 
and  not  easily  referable  to  some  mere  ordinary  cause.  If  Brown  were 
to  tell  us  that  he  got  into  such  rapport  with  Smith  at  a  friendly 
Greenwich  dinner  that,  when  Smith's  head  ached  the  next  mornino-. 
Brown's  ached  also  out  of  sympathy,  we  should  hand  over  both  head- 
aches alike  to  a  brancli  of  science  better  estal:ilished  than  our  own.  But 
when  Louis  Blanc  feels  a  shock  through  one  of  his  arms,  as  if  it  had 
been  pierced  through  with  a  rapier,  at  the  moment  that  Charles  Blanc's 
arm  is  pierced  in  a  duel,  *  we  feel  that  any  ordinary  sort  of  common 
cause  for  the  two  events  is  excluded.  The  incident  which  we  shall  now 
quote  (occurring  to  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  the  distinguished  landscape- 
painter,  and  his  wife,  and  the  account  of  which  has  been  obtained  for 
us  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Pi.uskin)  presents  the  iVijuisite 

See  "  Memoirs  of  C.  M.  Young  "  (1871),  pp.  311,  312. 
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characteristics  of  suddemiess,  localisation,  and  unusualness  of  the  pain 
in  a  very  high  degree. 

Brantwood,  Coniston, 

Octoicr  21th,  1883. 

I  woke  up  with  a  start,  feeling  I  had  had  a  hard  blow  on  my  mouth,  and 
a  distinct  sense  that  I  had  been  cut,  and  was  bleeding  under  my  upper  lip, 
and  seized  my  pocket  handkerchief,  and  held  it  (in  a  little  pushed  lump)  to 
the  part,  as  I  sat  up  in  bed,  and  after  a  few  seconds,  when  I  removed  it,  I 
was  astonished  not  to  see  any  blood,  and  only  then  realised  it  was  impossible 
anything  could  have  struck  me  there,  as  I  lay  fast  asleep  in  bed,  and  so  I 
thought  it  was  only  a  dream  ! — but  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  saw  it  was  7^ 
and  finding  Arthur  (my  husband)  was  not  in  the  room,  I  concluded 
(rightly)  that  he  must  have  gone  out  on  the  lake  for  an  early  sail,  as  it  was 
so  fine. 

I  then  fell  asleep.  At  breakfast  (half-past  9),  Arthur  came  in  rather 
late,  and  I  noticed  he  ratlier  purposely  sat  farther  away  from  me  than  usual, 
and  every  now  and  then  put  his  pocket  handkerchief  furtively  up  to  his  lip, 
in  the  very  way  I  had  done.  I  said,  "  Arthur,  why  are  you  doing  that  ?  " 
and  added  a  little  anxiously,  ' '  I  know  you've  hurt  yourself  ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
why  afterwards."  He  said,  "  Well  when  I  was  sailing,  a  sudden  squall  came, 
throwing  the  tiller  suddenly  roinid,  and  it  struck  me  a  bad  blow  in  the 
mouth,  under  the  upper  lip,  and  it  has  been  bleeding  a  good  deal  and  won't, 
stoii.  '  1  then  said,  "  Have  you  any  idea  what  o'clock  it  was  when  it  hap- 
pened ?  "  and  he  answered,  "  It  must  have  been  about  7." 

I  then  told  what  had  happened  to  me,  much  to  his  surprise,  and  all  who 
were  with  us  at  breakfast. 

It  happened  here  about  three  years  ago  at  Brantwood. 

JoA2>r  R.  Severn. 

Brantwood,  Coniston, 

November  mil,  1883. 

Early  one  summer  morning,  I  got  up,  intending  to  go  and  sail  on  the 
lake.  Whether  my  Avife  heard  me  going  out  of  the  I'oom  I  don't  know  ;  she 
probably  did,  and  in  a  half -dreamy  state  knew  where  I  was  going. 

I  was  left  becalmed  for  half-an-hour  or  so,  when,  on  looking  up  to  the 
head  of  the  lake,  I  saw  a  dark  blue  line  on  the  water.  At  first  I  couldn't 
make  it  out,  but  soon  saw  that  it  must  be  small  waves  caused  by  a  strong 
wind  coming.  I  got  my  boat  as  ready  as  I  could,  in  the  short  time,  to  receive 
this  gust,  but  somehow  or  other  she  was  taken  aback,  and  seemed  to  spin 
round  when  the  wind  struck  her,  and  in  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  boom 
I  got  mj  head  in  the  way  of  the  tiller,  wliich  also  swung  round  and  gave  me 
a  nasty  blow  in  the  mouth,  cutting  my  lip  rather  badly,  and  having  become 
loose  in  the  rudder  it  came  out  and  went  over-board.  With  my  mouth  bleed- 
ing, the  mainslieet  more  or  less  round  my  neck,  and  the  tiller  gone,  and  the 
boat  in  confusion,  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  think  how  suddenly  I  had  been 
huiiil)led  almost  to  a  wreck,  just  when  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  so  clever  ! 
However,  I  soon  managed  to  get  my  tiller,  and,  with  plenty  of  wind,  tacked 
back  to  Brantwood,  and,  making  my  boat  snug  in  the  harbour,  walked  up  to 
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-tlie  house,  anxious  of  course  to  hide  as  much  as  possible  what  had  happened 
to  my  mouth,  and,  getting  another  handlcerchief,  walked  into  the  lireakfast- 
room,  and  managed  to  say  something  about  having  been  out  early.  In  an 
instant  my  wife  said,  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  hurt  your  mouth  ?  " 
or  words  to  that  effect.  I  then  explained  what  had  hajipened,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  some  extra  interest  on  her  face,  and  still  more  surprised  when 
she  told  me  she  had  started  out  of  her  sleep  thinking  she  had  received  a 
blow  in  the  mouth  ;  and  that  it  was  a  few  minutes  past  7  o'clock,  and  won- 
dered if  my  accident  had  happened  at  the  same  time  ;  but  as  I  had  no  watch 
with  me  I  couldn't  tell,  though,  on  comparing  notes,  it  certainly  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  about  the  same  time. 

Aethue  Seveen. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  this  case  tlie  incident  was  bizarre  enough  to 
stamp  itself  at  once  on  the  memory.  For  one  main  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting cases  of  this  sort  is  that,  even  if  tliey  do  occur,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  observed  or  remembered.  Their  theoretical  importance  is 
(very  naturally)  not  discerned  ;  they  are  thought  trivial  and  purposeless 
— merely  incredible,  without  either  pathos  or  dignity.  In  reality,  no 
narratives  are  more  significant,  or  cast  a  more  searching  ray  on  the 
obscure  pervasive  co-sentiency  of  man  and  man. 

We  will  iiext  give  a  sample  of  an  auditory  impression.  And  here 
we  could  easily  give  cases  in  precise  parallelism  with  our  recorded 
experiments — cases,  that  is,  where  the  actual  words  used  by  a  person 
dying  or  in  strong  distress  are  represented  to  the  consciousness  of  a 
friend  at  a  distance.  But  the  following,  a  somewhat  more  complex 
instance,  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  interest.  We  received  it  from 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Jukes,  Upper  Eglinton  Road,  Woolwich. 

On  Monday,  the  31st  of  J uly,  1854,  I  was  at  Worksop,  staying  in  the 
liouse  of  Mr.  Heming,  the  then  agent  there  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Just 
as  I  woke  that  morning — some  would  say  I  was  dreaming — I  heard  the  voice 
of  an  old  schoolfellow  (C.  C),  who  had  been  dead  at  least  a  year  or  two, 
saying,  "Your  brother  Mark  and  Harriet  are  both  gone."  These  words  were 
echoing  in  my  ears  as  I  woke.  I  seemed  to  liear  them.  My  brother  then  was 
in  America  ;  and  both  were  well  when  I  had  last  heard  of  them,  but  the  words 
respecting  him  and  his  wife  were  so  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind  that 
before  I  left  my  bedroom  I  wrote  them  down,  then  and  there,  on  a  scrap  of 
an  old  newspaper,  having  no  other  paper  in  the  bedroom.  Could  they  have 
been  the  end  of  a  dream,  haunting  me  in  the  moment  of  waking  ?  They 
seemed  to  me  like  a  voice  from  the  unseen.  That  same  day  I  returned  to 
Hull,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  my  wife,  and  entered  the  incident, 
which  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  in  my  diary,  which  1  still  have. 
On  the  18th  of  August  (it  was  before  the  Atlantic  telegraph),  I  received  a  line 
from  ray  brother's  wife,  Harriet,  dated  the  1st  of  August,  saying  that  Mark 
had  just  breathed  his  last,  of  cholera  ;  after  preacliing  on  Sunday,  lie  had 
been  taken  ill  with  cholera  on  Monday,  and  had  died  on  Tuesday  morning  ; 
that  she  herself  was  ill,  and  that  in  the  event  of  her  deatli  she  wished  their 
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cliildren  should  be  brought  to  England.  She  died  the  second  day  after  her 
husband,  on  the  3rd  of  August.  I  immediately  started  for  America,  and 
brought  the  children  home.  The  voice  I  seemed  to  hear,  and  which  at  first 
I  thought  naist  have  been  a  kind  of  dream,  had  such  an  effect  on  me,  that, 
though  the  bell  rang  for  breakfast,  I  did  not  go  down  for  some  time.  And 
all  that  day,  and  for  days  after,  I  could  not  shake  it  off.  I  had  the  strongest 
impression,  and  indeed  conviction,  that  my  brother  was  gone.  But  you 
should  notice  that  at  the  moment  when  I  seemed  to  hear  this  voice  my  brother 
was  not  dead.  He  died  early  next  morning,  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  his 
wife  nearly  two  days  later,  namely,  on  the  3rd  of  August.  I  do  not  f)rofess 
to  explain  it — I  simply  state  the  facts.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  we  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  cholera  being  in  the  neighbovuhood  of  my  brother's 
parish.  My  impression  was  that  both  he  and  his  wife  must,  if  the  voice  was 
true,  have  been  taken  away  by  some  railway  or  steamboat  accident. 

Here  we  may  conjecture  that  the  first  shock  of  alarm  in  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Mark  Jukes — at  the  idea  of  cholera  in  her  liouse- 
liold — flashed  itself  upon  the  mind  of  jSIr.  Andrew  Jukes  at  the 
impressible  moment  of  waking,  but  clad  itself  in  his  brain,  for  some 
untraceable  reason,  with  a  dreamlike  reminiscence  of  the  old  schoolboy 
friend. 

We  are  excluding  from  this  E,eport  all  cases  where  the  impression 
received  suggests  a  presence  wholly  external  to  the  percipient's  organ- 
ism, and  thus  seems  to  differ  not  only  in  degree  but  in  Mnd  from  the 
more  ordinary  forms  of  experiment.  In  the  case  of  sound,  however,  it 
is  admittedly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  i7iner  and  what 
is  outer  sen^a ;  and  we  have  therefore  included  Mr.  Jukes'  narrative. 
If  we  were  to  pass  from  the  ear  to  the  eye,  we  should  be  able  to  cite 
iirstances  of  incipient  visualisation  of  a  very  similar  kind ;  but  the 
subject  of  visual  phantasms  will  be  more  conveniently  treated  as  a 
whole  in  our  next  Report. 

From  these  cases  of  transferred  sensory  impression  the  transition  to 
transference  of  more  abstract  conceptions  is  gradual  and  imperceptible. 
Ideas  are  derived  from  sensations,  and  intimately  interfused  with 
surviving  elements  of  sense ;  and  in  the  spontaneous,  as  in  the 
experimental  cases,  the  percipient  who  receives  an  idea  from  another 
mind  can  hardly  tell  in  what  shape  or  investiture  it  sprang  up  in  his 
own — clothed  upon  by  mental  picture,  or  mental  Avord,  or  in  the  state 
described  by  one  great  Irish  orator  when  he  said  of  another,  "He brings 
a  brood  of  lusty  thoughts  into  the  world,  without  a  rag  to  cover  them." 
Let  us  quote  first  a  case  (originally  cited  by  Mr.  Knowles,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Spectator  of  January  30th,  1869)  wdiich  closely  resembles  some  of 
our  published  experiments  : — 

Mr.  Robert  Browning  tells  me  that  when  he  was  in  Florence  some  years- 
smce,  an  Italian  nobleman  (a  Count  Giunasi,  of  Ravenna),  visiting  at  Florence, 
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■was  brought  to  his  house  without  previous  introduction,  by  an  intimate  friend. 
The  Count  professed  to  have  great  mesmeric  or  chxirvoyant  faculties,  and 
declared,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Browning's  avowed  scepticism,  that  he  would  under- 
take to  convince  him,  somehow  or  other,  of  his  powers.  He  then  asked  Mr. 
Browning  whether  he  had  anything  about  him  then  and  there  which  he  could 
hand  to  him,  and  which  was  in  any  way  a  relic  or  memento.  This,  Mr. 
Browning  thouglit,  was,  perha^^s,  because  he  habitually  wore  no  sort  of  trinket 
or  ornament,  not  even  a  watch-guard,  and  might  therefore  turn  out  to  be  a 
safe  challenge.  But  it  so  happened  that,  by  a  curious  accident,  he  was  then 
wearing  under  his.  coat-sleeves  some  gold  wrist-studs  to  his  shirt,  which  he 
had  quite  recently  taken  into  wear,  in  the  absence  (by  mistake  of  a  sempstress) 
of  his  ordinary  wrist-buttons.  He  had  never  before  worn  them  in  Florence 
or  elsewhere,  and  had  found  them  in  some  old  drawer,  where  they  had  lain 
forgotten  for  years.  One  of  these  studs  he  took  out  and  handed  to  the  Count, 
who  held  it  in  his  hand  awhile,  looking  earnestly  in  Mr.  Browning's  face, 
and  then  he  said,  as  if  much  impressed,  "  C'e  qualche  cosa  che  mi  grida  nell' 
orecchio,  '  Uccisione,  uccisione  !'  "  (There  is  something  here  which  cries  out 
in  my  ear,  "Murder,  murder  !  ") 

"And  truly,"  says  Mr.  Browning,  "  those  very  studs  were  taken  from  the 
dead  body  of  a  great-uncle  of  mine,  who  was  violently  killed  on  his  estate  in 
St.  Kitts,  nearly  80  years  ago.  These,  with  a  gold  watch  and  other  personal 
objects  of  value,  were  produced  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  proofs  that  robbery 
had  not  been  the  purpose  of  the  slaughter,  which  was  effected  by  his  own 
slaves.  They  were  then  transmitted  to  my  grandfather,  who  had  his  initials 
engraved  on  them,  and  wore  them  all  his  life.  They  were  taken  out  of  the 
nightgown  in  which  he  died  and  given  to  me,  not  my  father.  I  may  add  that 
I  tried  to  get  Count  Giunasi  to  use  his  clairvoyance  on  this  termination  of 
ownership,  also  ;  and  that  he  nearly  hit  upon  something  like  the  fact, 
mentioning  a  bed  in  a  room,  but  he  failed  in  attempting  to  describe  the  room 
— situation  of  the  bed  with  respect  to  windows  and  door.  The  occurrence  of 
my  great-uncle's  murder  was  known  only  to  myself,  of  all  men  in  Florence, 
as  certainly  was  also  my  possession  of  the  studs." 

Mr.  Browning,  in  a  letter  to  us,  dated  the  21st  of  July,  1883, 
affirms  that  the  account  is  "correct  in  every  particular  " — adding,  "My 
own  explanation  of  the  matter  has  been  that  the  shrewd  Italian  felt  his 
way  by  the  involuntary  help  of  my  own  eyes  and  face.  The  guess, 
however  attained  to,  was  a  good  one."  We  think  that  in  this  conjec- 
tural explanation  the  illustrious  author  of  Sordello  has  done  imperfect 
justice  to  his  owar  power  of  concealing  his  thoughts ;  and  we  fancy  that 
his  involuntary  transparency  of  expression  would  not  have  enabled  the 
wily  Italian  to  "  feel  his  way  "  to  murder.  But  of  course  such  cases  are 
more  complete  Avhen  agent  and  percipient  are  at  a  distance  which 
excludes  involuntary  hints. 

Such  instances  are  the  following.  The  lirst  is  from  a  lady  who 
requests  us  not  to  publish  her  name.    We  learn  from  the  friends  with 
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whom  she  was  staying  that  they  "  remember  the  circumstances  perfectly 
well." 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1855,  when  I  was  staying  at  a  country  house 
with  several  friends,  one  wet  November  day  we  amused  ourselves  by  reading 
aloud,  of  which  I  did  a  large  share,  but  was  so  overcome  by  the  impression 
that  a  very  dear  brother  was  drowning,  that  ice  had  broken,  and  that  he  was 
drawn  under  it  by  the  current,  that  I  could  not  at  all  follow  the  jiurport  of 
the  book,  and  when  alone  dressing  for  dinner,  could  only  control  my  distress 
by  arguing  that  there  could  be  no  fear  of  ice  accidents,  as  the  weather  was 
exceptionally  mild  at  that  time.  We  afterwards  learned  my  brother  had  been 
in  very  actual  peril,  having  jumped  into  a  canal  dock  to  rescue  a  companion, 
who,  being  short-sighted,  had  fallen  in  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  My 
brother  was  then  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  and  I  was  in  Wales.  He 
received  a  medal  from  the  "  Humane  Society,"  and  a  watch,  &c.,  from  the 
members  of  his  college,  in  recognition  of  the  act.  I  have  never  had  any 
other  similar  impression  of  death  or  danger  to  any  one. 

The  next  case  is  from  Mr.  Robert  Castle,  estate-agent  to  many  of 
the  Oxford  colleges  : — 

Oxford,  October  13th,  1883. 

In  the  years  1851  and  1852,  when  I  was  from  15  to  17  years  of  age,  I  was 
left  in  charge  of  a  considerable  extent  of  building  and  other  estate  work  at 
Didcot,  Berks,  at  which  some  50  or  GO  men  were  employed  ;  and  for  so  young 
a  pei'son  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  was  jxit  upon  me,  as  I  was  only  visited 
occasionally,  about  once  a  fortnight  on  an  average,  by  one  of  the  seniors 
responsible  for  the  work. 

Occasionally  this  senior  was  my  brother  J oseph,  about  eight  years  older 
than  myself,  and  who  had  always  taken,  even  for  a  brother,  a  very  great 
deal  of  interest  in  my  welfare,  and  between  whom  and  myself  a  very  strong 
sympathy  existed. 

I  was  very  rarely  api:irised  by  letter  of  these  visits,  but  almost  invariably 
before  my  brother  came  (sometimes  the  day  before,  at  other  times  at  some 
previous  hour  on  the  same  day)  it  would  suddenly  come  into  my  mind  as  a 
Cjuite  clear  and  certain  thing,  how  I  cannot  say,  that  my  brother  was  coming 
to  see  me  and  would  arrive  about  a  certain  hour,  sometimes  in  the  morning 
and  sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  cannot  remember  a  single  occasion,  on 
which  I  had  received  one  of  these  vivid  impressions,  on  which  he  did  not 
arrive  as  exi:)ected. 

I  had,  without  thinking  particularly  about  it,  got  to  act  upon  the  faith  of 
these  impressions  as  much  as  if  I  had  received  a  letter,  and  the  singularity  of 
the  occurrence  was  not  brought  very  f(n-cibly  to  my  own  mind  until  one  day 
when  the  foreman  asked  me  to  give  him  instructions  as  to  how  a  j^ortion  of 
the  work  should  be  carried  out,  when  I  answered  him  C[uite  naturally,  ' '  Oh, 
leave  it  to-day,  Joe  will  be  here  about  4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  I  would 
rather  wait  and  ask  his  advice  about  it."  The  foreman,  who  had  access  to 
my  office,  and  usually  knew  what  letters  I  received,  said,  "Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well,  but  I  didn't  know  that  you  had  received  a  letter  from 
Oxford."    I  had  to  explain  to  him  that  I  had  not  received  a  letter,  and 
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that  it  was  merely  by  an  impressi(.)n  I  knew  my  brother  was  coming,  and 
upon  this  I  got  a  hearty  laugh  for  my  credulity. 

As  my  brother  turned  i;p  all  right  at  the  time  named  the  foreman  wtmld 
not  be  convinced  that  I  had  not  been  playing  a  trick  ujjon  him,  and 
that  I  had  not  received  a  letter  and  put  it  away,  so  that  he  might  not 
know  of  it. 

The  strangeness  of  the  matter  then  induced  me  to  arrange  with  the  fore- 
man always  to  let  him  know,  as  soon  as  I  might  have  the  opportunity,  on  the 
•occurrence  of  these  impressions,  so  that  he  might  check  them  as  well  as  my- 
self, and  he,  although  he  gave  up  all  attempts  to  explain  the  singularity  of 
the  thing,  came  afterwards  to  trust  the  certainty  of  their  being  right  as  much 
as  I  did  myself. 

I  told  my  brother  of  them,  who  was  very  much  puzzled  and  could  not 
account  for  so  strange  an  occurrence  ;  but  on  comparing  my  statements  as  to 
the  time  when  the  impressions  occurred  to  me,  in  a  number  of  cases,  he  said 
that,  so  far  as  he  could  check  the  time,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  always  at 
or  about  the  time  when  he  first  received  his  instructions,  or  knew  of  the 
arrangement  having  been  made  for  him  to  come. 

As  both  the  foreman  and  my  brother  have  been  dead  for  some  years  past, 
I  have  no  means  of  comparing  their  recollections  of  these  matters  with  my 
own. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  my  brother  was  living  at  Oxford  at  the  time, 
10  miles  or  so  from  Didcot,  and  that  although  I  was  visited  from  time  to 
time  by  other  gentlemen  beside  my  brother,  I  cannot  remember  having  had 
these  previous  impressions  in  any  case  except  his.  Robert  Castle. 

The  next  case  may  also  fairly  he  classed  as  the  transference  rather 
of  an  idea  than  of  an  emotion.  We  received  it  from  Sirs.  Herbert 
Davy,  Burdon  Place,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dccemlcr  20f/i,  1883. 

A  very  old  gentleman,  living  at  Hurworth,  a  friend  of  my  husband's,  and 
with  whom  I  was  but  slightly  acquainted,  had  been  ill  many  months.  My 
sister-in-law,  who  resides  also  at  H.,  often  mentioned  him  in  her  letters, 
saying  he  was  better  or  worse  as  the  case  might  be. 

Late  last  autumn  my  husband  and  I  were  staying  at  the  Tynedale  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment.  One  evening  I  suddenly  laid  down  the  book  I  was 
reading,  with  this  thought  so  strong  upon  me  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
putting  it  into  words  :  "I  believe  that  Mr.  C.  is  at  this  moment  dying."  So 
strangely  was  I  imbued  with  this  belief — there  had  been  nothing  whatever 
said  to  lead  to  it — that  I  asked  my  husband  to  note  the  time  particularly,  and 
to  remember  it  for  a  reason  I  would  rather  not  state  just  then.  "It  is 
exactly  7  o'clock,"  he  said,  and  that  being  our  dinner  hour,  we  went 
downstairs  to  dine.  The  entire  evening,  however,  I  was  haunted  by  the 
same  strange  feeling,  and  looked  for  a  letter  from  my  sister-in-law  next 
morning.  None  came.  But  the  following  day  there  was  one  for  her 
brother.  In  it  she  .said  :  "Poor  old  Mr.  C.  died  last  night  at  7  o'clock. 
It  was  past  post  time,  so  I  could  not  let  you  know  before." 

E.  M.  Davy. 
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December  21th,  1883. 
I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  tlie  night  in   question,   the  20th  of 
October,  1882,  when  my  wife  asked  me  to  tell  her  the  time.    I  told  her  the 
time,  as  she  "  had  a  reason  for  knowing  it,"  she  said.    She  afterwards  told 
me  that  reason.  Heebekt  Davy. 

In  all  these  cases  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  percipient,  though  it 
douljtless  involved  a  faint  sensory  image  and  had  a  certain  amount  of 
emotional  colouring,  was  at  any  rate  abstract  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
idea  not  of  an  object,  but  of  a  /act  or  event.  The  following  account 
presents  an  interesting  contrast  in  the  total  absence  of  an  emotional 
element ;  while  the  idea  transferred  was  of  the  most  unpictorial  kind. 
Mr.  Keulemans,  a  scientific  di'aughtsman,  of  Avliose  accuracy  as  a 
witness  we  have  had  several  examples,  has  experienced  so  many  of  these 
coincidences  that,  even  before  our  inquiries  quickened  his  interest  in 
the  matter,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  a  record  of  his  impressions 
— which,  as  he  informs  tis,  were  invariably  justified  by  fact. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1875,  about  8  in  the  evening,  I  was  return- 
ing to  my  home  in  the  Holloway-road,  on  a  tramcar,  when  it  flashed  into  my 
mind  that  my  assistant,  Herr  Schell,  a  Dutchman,  who  knew  but  little 
English  (who  was  coming  to  see  me  that  evening),  would  ask  me  what  the 
English  phrase  "to  wit  "meant  in  Dutch.  So  vivid  was  the  impression 
that  I  mentioned  it  to  my  wife  on  arriving  at  my  house,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  scribble  it  down  on  the  edge  of  a  newspaper  which  I  was  reading.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards  Schell  arrived,  and  almost  his  first  words  were  the 
inquiry,  "  Wat  is  het  Hollandsch  voor  '  to  iU!*  T'  (The  words  scribbled  on 
the  newspaper  were  not  in  his  sight,  and  he  was  a  good  many  yards  from  it.) 
I  instantly  showed  him  the  paj^er,  with  the  memorandum  on  it,  saying, 
"  You  see  I  was  ready  for  you."  He  told  me  that  he  had  resolved  to  ask  me 
just  before  leaving  his  house  in  Kentish  Town,  as  he  was  intending  that 
evening  to  do  a  translation  of  an  English  passage  in  which  the  words 
occurred.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  such  translations  in  order  to 
improve  his  knowledge  of  English.  The  time  of  his  resolution  corresj^onded 
(as  far  as  we  could  reckon)  with  that  of  my  impression. 

J.  G.  Keulemans. 

We  have  now,  in  rough  adherence  to  the  common  division  of  man's 
nature  into  emotions,  will,  sense,  and  intellect,  indicated  under  each  of 
these  heads  some  apparent  anomalous  and  aberrant  phenomena,  which 
we  have  attempted  to  place  in  close  parallelism  with  actual  experiment, 
and  to  colligate  provisionally  under  the  general  conception  of  telepathy, 
the  precise  law  of  which  has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Meanwhile,  Ave 
must  specially  warn  the  reader  against  concluding,  from  the  word  force 
which  we  are  obliged  to  use,  that  the  law  is  necessarily  a  physical  one, 
or  that  this  distant-working  force  can  in  any  way  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  recognised  forces  of  the  material  Avorld.  Not  only,  as  with  other 
delicate  phenomena  of  life  and  thought,  is  the  subjective  side  of  the 
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problem  the  only  one  that  -n^e  can  yet  attempt  to  analyse :  -we  do  not 
even  kno-\r  where  to  look  for  the  objective  side.  If  there  really  is  a 
physical  counterpart  to  the  fact  of  transmission — over  and  above  the 
movements  in  the  two  brains  which  are  the  termini  of  the  transmission 
— that  counterpart  remains  wholly  unknown  to  us.  The  physical 
analogies  hitherto  suggested  for  telepathic  impulses  are  aids  to  imagi- 
nation and  nothing  more.  Mr.  Knowles'  "brain-wave"  was  a  metaphor 
well  chosen  for  its  purpose,  namely,  to  attract  public  attention  to  a 
novel  field  of  inquiry.  But  the  transformation  (by  Dr.  Maudsley)  of 
"  brain-wave  "  into  the  more  ambitious  "  mentiferous  ether  "  only  serves 
to  throw  into  stronger  relief  the  real  absence  of  provable  likeness 
between  the  psychical  and  the  physical  modes  of  communication.  In 
fact,  the  first  nodus  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  relation  of  telepathy 
to  space  and  to  matter,  in  the  states  in  which  matter  is  known  to  us. 
Unless  some  such  relation  can  be  demonstrated  we  cannot  reasonably 
speak  of  a  i^sychical  telergy — an  action  of  mind  on  mind  at  a  distance 
— as  correlated  with  any  energy  which  we  have  learnt  to  measure. 
Tor  even  the  force  of  gravitation  diminishes  with  distance,  and  there  is 
no  force  whose  influence  on  a  distant  point  is  not  liable  to  be  inter- 
cepted hy  various  forms  of  matter ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
not  imjDrobable  that  the  action  of  mind  on  mind  operates  as  easily  from 
London  to  Melbourne  as  from  this  room  to  the  next.  It  is  true  that  in 
our  actual  experiments  we  have  found  the  physical  nearness  of  agent 
and  percipient  to  be  in  the  normal  state  always,  and  m  the  hypnotic 
state  iisually,  a  necessary  condition  of  success.  But  in  our  experi- 
ments we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  weak  and  incipient  stages  of  a 
rapjport  which,  when  thoroughly  established,  and  vivified  by  adequate 
stimuli,  may  be  transmitted  without  appreciable  impairment  or  delay, 
not  only  through  walls,  but  over  oceans,  or  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth. 

Understanding,  then,  that  from  physical  conceptions  we  can  hope  at 
present  for  nothing  more  than  suggestive  analogies,  we  prefer  to  seek 
those  analogies  on  more  sides  than  one  ;  not  only  in  the  conceptions  of 
radiance  and  tcndulafion,  but  in  the  conceptions  of  attraction  and 
affinity.  The  illustration  which  we  should  be  most  inclined  to  use,  as 
we  note  the  extraordinary  intensification  of  telepathic  impulses  at  the- 
moment  of  dissolution,  would  be  drawn  from  "  nascent  hydrogen  " — from 
some  gas,  let  us  say,  which,  set  free  by  an  electrical  current  from  its 
long  union  with  some  less  volatile  element,  shows  at  its  first  moment 
of  deliverance  an  unusual  eagerness  to  unite  itself  with  any  suitable 
substance  in  its  vicinity;  but  which,  in  default  of  such  substance, 
escapes  away,  recoverable  by  us  no  more  from  its  difi"usion  in  the  height 
of  heaven. 

But  the  testing  or  verification  of  such  speculations  as  these  must  be 
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left  for  a  later  stage  of  this  inquiry.  The  achievement  which  we  claim 
for  our  Society  is  not  a  theory  of  causes  but  a  colligation  of  facts.  We 
claim  that  it  has  been  shown  that  certain  small  experimental  results 
can  be  produced,  and  that  certain  impressive  spontaneous  phenomena, 
generally  discredited  as  anomalous,  can  be  plausibly  shown  to  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  these  small  results  of  experiment.  To  recur  once 
more  to  a  previous  metaphor,  we  may  say  that  we  have  produced 
frictional  electricity  on  a  small  scale,  and  indicated  the  probable  con- 
nection of  lightning  with  the  sparks  thus  obtained.  But  we  have  not 
yet  tracked  the  birth  of  the  thunderbolt,  nor  lit  our  highways  with  the 
obedient  flame. 

Here  we  must  break  off.  We  are  obviously  as  yet  only  on  the 
threshold  of  Apparitions  as  commonly  understood — the  visible  phan- 
toms, externalised  in  space,  which,  above  all  things,  our  title  pledges  us 
to  discuss.  This  further  step,  it  may  seem,  must  surely  sever  us  from 
the  experimental  support  to  which  we  have  hitherto  clung,  and  luring  us 
face  to  face  with  quite  new  problems.  But  though  this  is  to  some 
extent  tnie,  we  shall  not  quit  our  old  basis.  We  shall  still  hold  fast  to 
our  fundamental  doctrine  of  Thought-transference  ;  we  shall  still  seek 
the  origin  of  the  phenomena  not  in  "  transcendental  physics, "  but  in 
human  psychology.  The  object  of  our  next  Pi,eport  will  be  to  show  after 
what  fashion  the  minds  of  men,  as  already  known  to  us,  may  be  the 
matrix  of  these  airy  crystallisations,  the  camera  whence  these  phantas- 
mal images  are  projected  upon  the  Avaking  world — what  law  is  their 
Summoner  and  their  Disperser,  the  Hermes  which  "  guides  them  harm- 
lessly along  the  darksome  way." 
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II. 

SECOND  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE   ON  HAUNTED  HOUSES,  &c. 

Committee: — Rev.  W.  D.  Bushell,  M.A.  ;  F.  S.  Hughes,*  B.A.  ;; 
A.  P.  Perceval  Keep  ;  F.  Podjiore,*  M.A.  ;  Hexsleigh 
Wedgwood,  J.P.  ;  and  Edward  E.  Pease,*  Hon.  Sec. 


A  year  lias  elapsed  since  the  last  report  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Haunted  Houses  was  issued.  During  this  time  we  have  not  been  idle, 
although  we  have  no  very  startling  theory  to  propound,  or  discovery  t& 
announce.  "\Ye  have  been  occupied  in  the  main  in  collecting  and  sifting 
evidence,  in  printing  those  stories  which  seemed  moderately  complete, 
and  in  making  some  few  personal  examinations  of  houses  reputed  to  be 
haunted. 

"We  are  moreover  convinced  that  at  present  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  attempt  anything  beyond  the  collection  of  evidence  and  the  making 
of  experimental  observations.  Our  subject  is  an  obscure  and  difficult 
one ;  the  stories  which  come  before  us  present  very  various  features,  and 
a  considerable  experience  will  be  necessary  before,  with  any  confidence,, 
we  can  judge  of  their  evidential  value.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  evidence 
before  us  unquestionably  points  to  the  reality  of  this  class  of  abnormal 
phenomena.  AVe  are  not  investigating  the  origin  of  fables ;  we  are 
examining  facts  ;  and  the  quantity  of  evidence  for  them,  which  we  are 
now  engaged  in  sifting,  far  surpasses  our  expectation. 

Nevertheless,  as  noticed  in  our  first  report,  we  still  find  but  few- 
opportunities  for  making  experimental  investigations  of  Haunted 
Houses.  Often  such  houses  belong  to  families  who  are  not  anxious  to 
attract  attention,  and  perhaps  ridicule,  by  allowing  us  to  make  serious 
examinations.  In  other  cases,  where  something  abnormal  is  seen  by  a 
tenant,  we  do  not  hear  of  it  till  he  has  left  the  house,  which  is  either 
occupied  by  another  tenant  or  else  can  only  be  rented  by  us  at  consider- 
able expense. 

But  beyond  these  there  is  another  more  serious  obstacle  to  exjDeri- 
mental  investigations.  It  is  very  seldom  that  phantoms  appear  or 
disturbances  occur  with  any  frequency  or  regularity.  On  this  point  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  further  on.  Meanwhile  it  is  suflicient  to  state 
that  when  cases  of  repeated  appearances  are  investigated,  they  usually 
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prove  to  be  in  this  respect  exaggerated.  The  original  account  is  that  the 
figure  was  seen  or  the  noise  heard  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  course 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  years.  The  report  of  such  a  story  that  first  reaches 
us  often  is  that  a  figure  is  constantly  seen,  or  a  noise  heard  every  night. 
As  therefore  there  is  no  satisfactory  means  of  testing  the  reality  of  the 
phenomenon,  except  upon  the  rare  occasions  of  its  occurrence,  we  are 
losing  hope  that  the  experimental  branch  of  our  inquiries  will  furnish 
us  with  much  matter  of  value. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  beg  any  of  our  members  and  friends  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  inhabit  haunted  houses,  to  afford  us,  if  possible, 
some  opportunity  for  investigation.  It  may  be  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  olitain  results,  that  is,  to  see  or  hear  anything  abnormal.  But  tliere 
is  some  small  chance  of  success,  and  for  this  chance  we  are  willing  to 
incur  much  trouble  and  expense.  If  one  of  us  could  have  some  actual 
experience  of  these  plienomena,  we  should  feel  amply  rewarded. 

In  these  circumstances  we  are  obliged  to  fall  luack  on  the  testimony 
of  those  fortunate  persons  who  have  seen  phantasms  or  heard  abnormal 
noises.  Now  this  evidence  is  not  necessarily  of  small  value.  If  a 
phantasm  is  seen  by  several  trustworthy  Avitnesses,  their  account  of  the 
matter  is  not  vitiated  because  they  do  not  happen  to  be  members  of 
the  Haunted  House  Committee. 

We  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  65  stories  which  are  printed  as 
being  provisionally  complete,  but  which,  of  course,  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  our  collection.  We  have  classified  their  evidential  value 
under  four  qualities,  ABC  and  D.  Of  these  28  are  A,  or  first- 
class  stories,  for  which  the  evidence  is  clear  and  strong,  and  the 
witnesses  for  which  we  regard  as  worthy  of  credence.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  represent  the  true  proportion  of  A  stories  amongst  the  total 
number  which  reach  us,  since  vague,  vinsatisfactory,  and  second-hand 
stories  are  not  usually  worth  printing.  We  now  propose  to  give  some 
jmrticulars  of  these  28  A  stories,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  not  so  much 
what  they  are,  as  what  they  are  not. 

In  the  first  place  the  whole  of  these  stories  are  first-hand.  In 
every  instance  we  have  received  the  account  from  the  actual  witness 
of  the  occurrence  reported,  and,  in  most  cases,  our  infoimant  is  known 
personally  to  some  member  of  the  Haunted  House  Committee,  or  of  the 
Literary  Committee. 

We  are  accused  of  obtaining  our  evidence  principally  from  women. 
This  is,  i\o  doubt,  true  to  some  extent,  and  very  good  reasons  could  be 
given  why  women  sliould  l:>e  our  most  frequent  and  accessible  witnesses. 
iSTevertheless,  for  these  28  cases  we  have  the  evidence  of  40  witnesses,  of 
whom  14  are  men  and  26  women. 

The  appearance  of  figures  is  recorded  in  24  of  these  stories, 
whilst  4  record  noises  only.  This  is,  of  course,  a  proportion  the  reverse  of 
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■what  obtains  amongst  our  stories  as  a  whole.  Noises  are  more  abundant 
than  visual  appearances,  but  they  are  far  less  easily  verified.  If  a 
phantom  is  seen  it  can  be  clearly  described,  and  miist  generally  be 
explained  as  an  hallucination,  or  as  a  dream,  or  as  something  abnormal. 
But  noises  may  be  all  these,  and,  as  well,  may  be  rats,  or  wind,  or  wood 
starting,  or  a  dozen  other  things.  Therefore,  it  is  only  now  and  then 
that  we  obtain  accounts  of  haunted  houses  where  nothing  has  been 
seen,  which  are  sufiiciently  clear  and  detailed  to  be  treated  as  first-class 
evidence. 

Omitting  the  four  cases  of  noises  only,  and  five  other  cases  which 
are  of  an  exceptional  natui'e,  we  have  left  19  stories,  all  as 
regards  evidence,  of  the  A  or  first  class.  In  these  stories  we  shall  now 
point  out  the  presence  of  certain  common  features,  and  the  absence  of  a 
good  many  other  features  which  might  have  been  expected  by  anyone 
fresh  to  the  subject. 

In  the  magazine  ghost-stories,  which  appear  in  such  numbers  every 
Christmas,  the  ghost  is  a  fearsome  being,  dressed  in  a  sweeping  sheet 
or  shroud,  carrying  a  lighted  candle,  and  speaking  dreadful  words  from 
fleshless  lips.  It  enters  at  the  stroke  of  midnight,  through  the 
sliding  panel,  just  by  the  blood  stain  on  the  floor,  which  no  eflfort 
•ever  could  remove.  Or  it  may  be  only  a  clanking  of  chains,  a  ti-ead 
as  of  armed  men,  heard  whilst  the  candles  burn  blue,  and  the  dogs  howl. 
These  are  the  ghosts  of  fiction,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  now  and 
then  we  receive,  apparently  on  good  authority,  accounts  of  apparitions 
which  are  stated  to  exliibit  some  features  of  a  sensational  type.  Such 
■cases  are,  however,  very  rare,  and  must  for  the  present  be  dismissed  as 
■exceptional. 

In  examining  the  normal  type  of  apparition,  we  find  in  the  first 
place  that  these  appearances  scarcely  ever  bear  any  relation  to  special 
times.  In  none  of  the  19  cases  we  are  considering  is  the  appari- 
tion seen  at  any  known  fixed  time,  either  of  the  day  or  of  the  year. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  stories  that  seem  to  be  authentic  of  apparitions  on 
special  days  and  at  particular  hours.  One  of  the  cases  now  published 
records  the  occurrence  of  noises  at  a  fixed  time.  But  in  general  this 
would  seem  to  be  an  exceptional  feature.  It  may  indeed  exist  in  some 
cases  where  it  has  not  been  observed,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
sensational  detail  which  might  easily  be  added  in  cases  where  it  is 
really  absent. 

This  fact,  if  such  it  be,  is  important.  We  are  usually  told  that 
phantasms  appear  on  the  anniversary  of  some  tragic  occurrence,  reputed 
as  their  origin.  But  if  subsequent  observations  show  that  the  supposed 
time-relation  has  no  real  existence,  our  task  will  be  simplified  when  we 
Jiave  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  phenomena. 

Another  characteristic  which  these   19    cases   present    to  our 
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notice  is  tlie  apparently  casual  and  objectless  nature  of  the  appearances.. 
A  figure  is  seen,  and  that  is  all.  It  does  not  act  as  if  alive  ;  it  does 
not  speak  or  use  its  limbs.  If  it  moves,  it  is  usually  described  as 
"gliding,"  that  is,  moving  in  an  indefinite  manner.  It  seems  to  resemble 
a  magic-lantern  figure  more  closely  than  anything  else  we  can  suggest. 
We  may  mention  in  this  connection  that  the  production  of  ghosts  as. 
practical  jokes,  whether  by  magic  lanterns  or  by  any  other  means, 
would  seem  to  be  very  uncommon.  Only  one  distinct  case  has  come 
under  our  notice. 

Turning  to  the  descriptions  of  the  apparitions,  we  notice  that  in 

12  cases  the  figure  is  taken  to  be  a  living  person,  whilst  in  7 
cases   only   it   is   recognised   at   once  as  a  phantom.     Again,  in 

13  cases  it  is  seen  distinctly,  and  described  in  detail  ;  in  6 
cases  only  it  is  stated  to  be  shadowy  and  indistinct.  On  these  points, 
therefore,  the  evidence  is  not  decisive  ;  and  for  the  present  we  can  only 
say  that  the  figure,  if  seen  distinctly,  is  found  to  appear  in  such  clothes 
as  are  now,  or  have  recently  been,  worn  by  living  persons. 

We  find  that  in  7  out  of  the  19  cases  a  sudden  death,  often  either 
a  murder  or  a  suicide,  apj^ears  to  be  connected  with  the  cause  of  the 
apparition.  In  7  other  cases  long  residence  in  the  locality,  and 
often  a  peculiar  attachment  to  some  special  house  or  room,  seem  to  be 
similarly  connected  with  it ;  whilst  in  the  remaining  5  cases  no  ex- 
planation of  its  origin  is  suggested  to  us. 

As  regards  frequency  of  aj^peai'ance,  the  A  stories  are  not  a  fair 
test,  since  tlie  fact  that  we  have  good  first-hand  evidence  for  several 
occurrejices  of  the  same  apparition  is,  of  itself,  generally  a  sufficient 
reason  for  giving  the  story  a  place  in  the  first  class.  Yet  in  8  out 
of  these  19  cases,  we  have  records  only  of  a  single  appearance.  And 
even  when  a  figure  is  seen  more  than  once,  it  is  often  only  at  intervals 
during  a  considerable  period.  The  instances  Avhere  an  apparition  is 
seen  on  several  occasions  during  one  year  are  very  few  indeed. 

The  generalisations  which  we  have  now  laid  before  you  are  ])ro- 
fessedly  made  from  the  19  cases  under  consideration,  but  in  reality 
we  have  drawn  them  from  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  mass  of  evidence 
in  our  possession.  We  find  that  a  large  majority  of  the  stories  which 
prove  to  be  genuine,  possess  certain  features  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a  story  diflers  widely  from 
the  type,  it  proves  to  be  incorrect,  or  unattainable  from  an  authentic 
source.  We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  all  exceptional  stories  are 
unworthy  of  credence.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  larger 
collection  of  material,  and  a  more  careful  study  of  it,  will,  before  long, 
enable  us  to  lay  down  with  some  certainty  and  precision  the  laws  of 
the  occurrence  of  those  phenomena. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  repeat  that  Ave  offer  no  hypothesis  to  account 
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for  the  facts  which  we  are  discussing.  We  have  avoided  the  convenient 
word  "  ghost "  because  it  might  be  understood  as  conveying  the  idea 
that  phantoms  are  due  to  the  presence  of  departed  spirits.  To  this 
hypothesis  we  desire  to  give  no  countenance.  Until  out  collection  of 
facts  is  larger,  and  our  examination  of  them  more  complete,  we  abso- 
lutely decline  to  theorise. 

We  have  now  to  bring  before  you  two  narratives,  the  first  of  which 
is  a  fair  example  of  the  normal  type.  It  is  a  good  case,  because  we 
have  accounts  of  the  apparition  on  three  distinct  occasions,  and  from 
three  separate  persons.  Moreover,  the  story  is  of  recent  date,  and  the 
■witnesses  are  all  alive,  and  personally  known  to  our  President  and  to 
Professor  Barrett. 

The  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 

In  relating  simply  what  I  saw  one  July  morning  in  the  year  1873,  I  will 
first  describe  the  room  in  which  I  saw  it.  It  is  a  bedroom  with  a  window  at 
either  end,  a  door  and  a  fireplace  at  opposite  sides  ;  the  door  is  nearer  the 
front  window,  and  the  room  is  on  the  upper  storey  of  a  two-storied  house,  as 

you  know,  some  miles  from  the  city  of  D  .    The  house  is  an  old  one, 

said  to  have  been  built  before  the  Rebellion  ;  it  has  all  the  appearance  of 
dating  as  far  back  as  that,  at  least,  the  walls  being  unusually  thick,  and  the 
roof  high-pointed  and  uneven.  A  large  old-fashioned  garden  lies  in  front, 
and  a  yard  opening  upon  the  public  road  at  the  rear.  The  occupants  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  were  my  brother  Henry,  myself,  and  a  servant  woman. 
The  latter  slept  in  a  room  in  the  basement  storey.  A  lobby  divided  my 
brother's  room  from  mine.  On  the  night  before  the  morning  above-men- 
tioned, I  had  locked  my  door,  as  usual,  and  having  undressed  and  put  out 
my  light,  I  fell  into  a  sound  dreamless  sleep.  I  awakened,  I  should  think, 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning — of  the  hour  I  am  not  sure — with  my  face  to 
the  front  window.  One  of  my  oddities  consists  in  disliking  cross  lights,  so 
that  I  had  got  into  the  habit  of  having  the  blind  of  the  back  window  drawn 
and  the  shutters  closed  at  night,  and  of  leaving  the  blind  raised  and  the 
shutters  open  towards  the  front,  liking  to  see  the  trees  and  sky  when  I 
awakened. 

Opening  my  eyes  now  I  saw  right  before  me  tlie  figure  of  a  woman,, 
stooping  down  and  apparently  looking  at  me.  Her  head  and  shoulders  were 
wraj^ped  in  a  common  grey  woollen  shawl.  Her  arms  were  folded,  and  they 
were  also  wrapped,  as  if  for  warmth,  in  the  shawl.  I  looked  at  her  in  my 
horror,  and  dared  not  cry  out  lest  I  might  move  the  awful  thing  to  speech  or- 
action.  I  lay  and  looked  and  felt  as  if  I  should  lose  my  reason.  Behind 
her  head  I  saw  the  window  and  the  growing  dawn,  the  looking-glass  upon 
the  toilette  table,  and  the  furniture  in  that  part  of  the  room.  After  what 
may  have  been  only  seconds — of  the  duration  of  this  vision  I  cannot  judge — 
she  raised  herself  and  went  backwards  towards  the  widow,  stood  at  the 
toilette  table,  and  gradually  vanished.  I  mean  she  grew  by  degrees  trans- 
parent, and  that  through  the  shawl  and  the  grey  dress  she  wore  I  saw  the 
white  muslin  of  the  tablecover  again,  and  at  last  saw  that  only  in  the  place 
where  she  had  stood.    I  have  heard  people  speak  of  lying  "  without  moving: 

BI 
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a  muscle."  For  hours  I  Lay  as  I  liacl  lain  on  first  awaking,  not  daring 
even  to  turn  my  eyes  lest  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed  I  should  see  her 
again,  and  first  had  courage  to  stir  when  the  servant  came  to  call  me. 
Now  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  could  take  my  oath,  and  that  is,  that  I 
did  not  mention  this  circumstance  either  to  my  brother  or  our  servant.  I 
was  almost  morally  certain  that  if  I  had  done  so  the  latter,  whom  we  valued, 
would  leave  us,  and  that  the  former  would  turn  me  into  ridicule.  We  had 
been  only  about  four  months  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  had  few  acc[uaint- 
ances,  and  1  am  equally  certain  that  I  mentioned  the  occurrence  to  none  of 
them.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  us  lived  a  family 
with  whom  I  had  long  been  intimate,  but  to  whom  my  brother  had  not  then 
been  introduced.  After  passing  a  sleepless  night  with  a  perfect  glare  of 
lamp-light  about  me,  and  not  daring  even  to  close  my  eyes,  I  started  on  the 
second  day  to  see  my  friends  and  consult  with  them.  As  we  sat  at  luncheon 
I  told  them  about  it,  half  dreading  the  ridicule  of  my  host,  but  though  he 
smiled  at  first  he  went  gravely  into  it,  and  proved  in  a  sensible,  matter-of- 
fact  way,  entirely  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  apparition  was  attributable  to 
the  state  of  the  drainage  or  that  of  my  stomach.  His  wife  and  daughter 
were  sorry  for  my  evident  nervousness,  and,  I  fancy,  set  down  a  good  deal 
of  it  to  a  very  imaginative  mind.  However,  I  went  home  considei'ably 
relieved,  and  struggled  hard  to  obliterate  my  vivid  remembrance  with  my 
friend's  arguments. 

Exactly  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when  sitting  at  breakfast,  I  noticed  that 
my  brother  seemed  out  of  sorts,  and  did  not  eat.  On  asking  if  anything 
were  the  matter,  he  replied:  "No,  but  I've  had  a  horrid  night- mare. 
Indeed,"  he  went  on,  "  it  was  no  night-mare.  I  saw  it  early  this  morning, 
just  as  distinctly  as  I  see  you."  "  What  ?"  I  asked.  "  A  villainous  looking 
hag,"  he  answered,  "with  her  head  and  arms  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  stooping 

over  me,  and  looking  like  this  "    He  got  up,  folded  his  arms,  and  put 

himself  in  the  posture  I  remembered  so  well.  "  0,  Henry,"  I  said,  "  I  saw 
the  same  a  fortnight  ago."  "And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  before?"  he 
asked.  "Because,"  I  said,  "I  was  sure  you  would  only  laugh."  "I  should 
be  sorry,"  he  said,  "if  anyone  laughed  at  me  if  I  mentioned  this  ;  it  has 
quite  ujiset  me."  He  then  described  how  the  figure  moved  towards  the  door 
and  disappeared.  I  asked  him  if  she  wore  a  cloak  or  a  shawl,  and  he  said  it 
might  have  been  either — he  was  chiefly  struck  by  her  malevolent  face  and 
her  posture. 

About  four  years  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  July,  one  evening  about  7 
o'clock,  my  second  eldest  sister  and  two  little  children  were  the  only  jieople 
at  home.  The  eldest  child,  a  boy  of  about  four  or  five  years,  asked  for  a 
■drink,  and  on  leaving  the  dining-room  to  fetch  it  my  sister  desired  the 
cliildren  to  remain  there  till  her  return,  leaving  the  door  open.  Coming 
back  as  quickly  as  possible,  she  met  the  boy  pale  and  trembling  on  his  way 
to  her,  and  asked  why  he  had  left  the  room.  "  Oh,"  he  said  "  who  is  that 
woman,  who  is  that  woman  ?  "  "Where?  "she  asked.  "  That  old  woman 
that  went  upstairs,"  he  answered.  She  tried  to  convince  him  that  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  house,  but  he  was  so  agitated  and  so  eager  to  prove  it 
that  she  took  liis  trembling  hand  in  hers  and  brought  him  upstairs,  from 
one  room  to  another,  he  searching  behind  curtains  and  under  beds,  still 
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maintaining  that  a  woman  "  did  go  upstairs."  My  sister  thought  that  the 
mere  fact  of  a  woman  going  upstairs  in  a  house  where  he  was  a  stranger 
woukl  hardly  account  for  the  terror  of  the  child.  My  brother  had  then 
married  and  gone  to  live  at  a  distance. 

A  gentleman  with  whom  we  became  acquainted  in  the  neighbourhood, 
started  when  we  first  told  him  of  what  we  had  seen,  and  asked  had  we 
never  heard  that  a  woman  had  been  killed  in  that  house  many  years 
previously,  and  that  it  was  said  to  be  haunted.  He  is  a  sober-minded, 
religious  man,  an  Englishman  of  middle  age,  the  most  unimaginative  man 
I  ever  met,  but  he  says  he  firmly  believes  we  actually  saw  what  he 
described. 


I  have  heard  that  the  house  was  previously  for  years  unlet  owing  to  having 
got  the  name  of  being  haunted,  and  this  was  our  only  reason  for  keeping  the 
story  very  much  to  ourselves.  About  three  years  since,  I  mentioned  what 
we  had  seen  to  the  sub-agent,  a  respectable  man,  and  he  seemed  annoyed 
and  asked  if  anyone  had  been  telling  us  anything  of  the  kind,  to  which  we 
replied  in  the  negative.  We  had  been  awakened  night  after  night  by  the 
sound  of  heavy  blows  such  as  I  have  heard  jjroduced  by  breaking  up  peat 
with  a  cleaver,  and,  day  and  night,  heavy  footsteaps  going  up  and  down 
stairs.  One  night  as  I  was  going  to  bed — my  youngest  sister  had  been  in  about 
10  minutes  previously  to  say  good  night — I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  panel 
of  my  door — someone  knocking  with  the  knuckles — and  I  called  out,  ' '  Come 
in  !  As  there  was  no  answer  I  called  out  louder,  "  Come  in  !  "  taking  for 
granted  it  was  my  sister  come  back  for  some  reason.  As  she  did  not  answer 
and  was  not  at  my  door  when  I  opened  it,  I  went  across  the  lobby  to  her 
room,  saying,  in  rather  a  tone  of  annoyance,  "Why  didn't  you  come  in?" 
when  I  saw  the  room  was  dark,  and  getting  a  light  saw  she  was  sound 
asleep. 

Another  night,  while  undressing  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  large  bunch  of  keys  flung  violently  on  the  todette-table.  At  first 
I  was  startled,  but  toot  my  light  over  to  examine  it,  thinking  I  might  have 
left  keys  or  some  heavy  metal  in  such  a  position  as  to  cause  a  fall  like  what 
I  had  heard,  but  still  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that  they  were  jiung 
violently.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  on  or  near  the  table. 
Two  or  three  small  keys  hung  in  one  of  the  draivers  of  my  chest  of  drawers, 
and  were  not  in  motion.  Frequently,  in  that  ro(im,  both  in  day-time  and 
at  night,  my  dress  has  been  pulled  as  if  grasped  by  some  hand. 

On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  laid  up  with  erysipelas  in  my  foot,  my  youngest 
sister  had  a  bed  moved  into  my  room  and  slept  there  to  take  care  of  me. 
When  one  night,  as  I  lay  wide  awake,  my  foot  being  rather  painful,  there 
was  a  loud  sound  beside  my  bed — as  if  some  heavy  body  had  fallen — indeed, 
the  whole  room  shook  with  the  fall.  ]My  sister  started  up  out  of  a  sound 
sleep,  and  cried  out,  "What  is  it?  What  is  it  ?"  in  a  frightened  voice. 
"What  did  you  hear  ?  "  I  asked.  "Something  heavy  falling  there,"  she 
said,  and  pointed  to  the  spot  at  which  I  heard  it — which  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  spot  on  which  my  visitant  appeared  to  me.  She  got  up  and  searched 
the  room,  but  found  nothing  to  account  for  it. 


May  2Zrd,  1883. 


H.  C.  S.  B. 
M  2 
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About  three  years  ago,  on  the  night  of  tlie  7th  July,  I  was  awakened 
from  a  sound  sleep  by  someone  speaking  close  to  me.  I  turned  round  saying, 
"  What  is  it,  Emily?"  thinking  that  a  sister  who  slept  in  the  room  next 
mine  had  come  in.  I  saw  plainly  the  figure  of  a  woman  who  deliberately 
and  silently  moved  away  towards  the  door,  which  remained  shut  as  I  had  left 
it.  She  disappeared,  and  not  till  then  did  the  slightest  doubt  of  my  visitor 
being  suj^ernatural  enter  my  mind.  Then  I  got  really  frightened,  saying  to 
myself  it  must  be  the  "  Grey  Lady,"  as  we  had  for  years  called  our  ghost, 
the  story  of  which  I  had  often  turned  into  ridicule.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards I  heard  the  hall  clock  strike  two.  I  may  mention  that  neither 
shutters  nor  blind  were  closed.  I  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  of  what 
had  occurred  to  the  only  sister  then  at  home,  but  the  next  evening  when 
talking  to  a  gentleman  who  was  with  us,  she  said  suddenly  to  me,  "  Did  you 
hear  any  noise  last  jiight  ?  I  thought  it  sounded  as  if  in  your  room."  I  said, 
"No — at  what  hour?"  "  Two  o'clock."  Soon  she  left  the  sitting-room,  and 
I  told  the  friend  with  us,  under  the  promise  of  secrecy,  what  I  had  seen. 

M.  B. 

July  Wi,  1883. 

So  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  about  this  time  10  or  11  years  ago,  I  was 
asleep  in  the  house  in  Ciuestion,  and  suddenly  about  6  o'clock  on  a  fine 
summer's  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  feeling  or  presentiment  of  approach- 
ing evil.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  distinctly  saw  the  form  of  a  darkly-clad 
elderly  female  bending  over  me  with  folded  arms,  and  glaring  at  me  with  eyes 
of  the  most  intense  malevolence  and  malignity.  I  tried  to  scream,  and 
struggled  to  withdraw  myself  from  her,  when  she  slowly  and  silently  receded 
backwards  and  seemed  to  vanish  through  the  bedroom  door.  I  cannot  say 
whether  the  door  was  locked  ;  I  generally  keep  it  so  at  night,  but  it  was 
certainly  closed  tight. 

Jngust  1st,  1883.  H.  B.  B.,  SoHcitor. 

Tlie  next  narrative  is  a  remarkably  clear  account  of  a  haunted 
house  where  noises  were  heard,  but  nothing  was  ever  seen.  It  was 
written  by  a  well-known  Church  dignitary,  froin  whose  widow  we  have 
received  it.  She  was  cognisant  of  all  the  facts  related,  and  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  account  in  every  detail.  The  case  is  remarkable  as 
showing  a  periodicity  in  the  noises,  which  is,  as  we  have  previously 
stated,  by  no  means  a  common  feature. 

About  18  years  ago,  having  completed  the  probationary  period  of 
two  years  from  my  ordination  as  deacon,  I  was  in  search  of  a  curacy. 
Amongst  others  which  came  under  my  notice  was  one  in  the  south-west  of 
the  county  of  S.  The  parish  was  extensive  and  the  situation  veiy  retired. 
It  was  a  sole  charge,  and  a  commodious  house  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
curate.  The  curacy  was  accepted,  and  in  due  time  my  wife  and  I 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  our  new  home.  We  reached  it  on  the  after- 
noon of  a  dull  February  day. 

The  vicarage  we  were  to  occupy  was  a  square  spacious  building,  surrounded 
by  lawn  and  shrubberies,  garden  and  orchard.  The  house  was  detached, 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  and  separated  by  a  road  from  two 
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or  three  cottages  which  were  the  nearest  dwellings.  Our  rooms  were  large 
and  sufficiently  lofty,  everything  was  in  good  repair,  and  we  congratulated 
ourselves  on  having  secured  a  comfortable  home. 

It  was,  I  remember,  a  Friday  afternoon  on  which  we  arrived,  and  we 
"worked  with  a  will,  and  had  two  or  tliree  rooms  fit  for  occupancy  by  Saturday 
evening. 

Night  fell,  shutters  were  fastened,  bolts  shot  and  keys  turned,  and  my 
wife  and  I  retired  to  bed  on  that  Saturday,  not  reluctantly,  for  we  had 
worked  for  a  couple  of  days  as  hard  as  porters  in  a  warehouse. 

We  had  not  as  yet  engaged  a  servant,  and  had,  therefore,  availed  our- 
selves of  the  help  of  an  honest  country  woman  who  lived  hard  by.  When  I 
made  all  fast  on  the  Saturday  night,  that  honest  countiy  woman,  my  wife, 
and  myself  were — to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief — the  only  three 
living  beings  within  the  four  walls  of  the  vicarage.  Long  before  twelve  we 
were  all  in  the  land  of  dreams,  and  probably  some  way  beyond  it,  in  that 
realm  of  sleep  to  which  no  "  extravagant  and  erring"  dream  ever  finds  its 
way.  Suddenly,  however,  there  broke  on  our  drowsy  ears  a  sound  which 
murdered  sleej).  In  a  moment,  almost  before  consciousness  had  come,  I  was 
out  of  bed  and  on  my  feet,  and  even  then  it  seemed  as  if  that  strange  noise 
was  only  just  passing  into  the  accustomed  silence  of  deep  night.  My  wife 
was  as  abrup)tly  and  completely  roused  as  myself,  and  together  we  listened 
for  some  repetition  of  what  had  disturbed  us,  or  for  some  further  token  to 
guide  us  to  the  discovery  of  its  cause.  But  nothing  came.  It  was  obviously 
my  business  to  make  an  investigation  without  delay,  for  the  natural  solution 
of  the  mystery  was  that  some  one  or  more  persons  had  made  their  way  into 
the  house. 

Accordingly  I  hurried  on  a  few  articles  of  dress  and  set  out  on  an 
exploring  expedition.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and 
found  that  it  was  just  2.5  a.m.  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  this 
fact.  I  made  a  thorough  search  over  the  whole  house.  I  examined  the 
fastenings  of  the  doors,  the  shutters  of  the  windows.  All  was  safe,  all  was 
quiet,  everytliing  was  in  its  place.  There  was  notliing  left  for  me  to  do  but 
to  return  to  my  room,  go  to  bed,  and  think  no  more  of  the  disturbance. 
Tliis  last  was  not  so  easy.  Neither  my  wife  nor  I  could  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  was  a  mistake.  The  sound  was  so  palpable,  broke  on  our  sleep  with 
so  peremptory  a  summons,  pealed  on  our  half-awakened  senses  with  so  pro- 
longed a  crash,  that  neither  could  its  reality  be  doubted  nor  its  impression 
thrown  off. 

It  struck  me,  then  and  afterwards,  as  being  like  the  crash  of  iron  bars 
falling  suddenly  to  the  ground.  Certainly  there  was  a  sharp  metalUc  ring 
about  it.  Moreover,  it  was  prolonged,  and,  instead  of  coming  from  some 
fixed  point,  it  seemed  to  traverse  the  house  like  a  succession  of  rattling 
echoes,  treading  hard  on  one  another's  heels. 

I  speak  of  it  not  specially  as  it  impressed  me  on  the  particular  occasion 
to  which  I  am  referring,  but  from  my  general  estimate  of  its  character  ;  for 
I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  my  acquaintance  with  it  was  not  limited  to 
the  experiences  of  that  one  early  Sunday  morning.  Of  course — on  my  return 
to  my  room — when  we  talked  the  matter  over,  it  occurred  to  us  to  ascertain 
whether  the  good  woman  from  the  village  had  also  been  roused  by  the  din. 
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However,  as  she  had  not  herself  given  any  signs  of  alarm,  we  resolved  to 
wait  to  see  whether  she  had  any  tale  to  tell  in  the  morning. 

Well !  the  remaining  hours  of  darkness  passed  away  quietly  enough, 
and  when  morning  came  we  found  that  the  third  member  of  our  household 
had  been  a  sharer  with  ourselves  in  the  mysterious  visitation.  She,  like  us, 
had  been  rudely  awakened,  and  had  long  lain  awake  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able disquietude  and  alarm. 

To  her,  however,  the  thing  was  not  quite  so  strange  and  unlocked  for  as 
to  us.  "Oh  dear,"  she  said,  "I've  heard  tell  of  it  afore,  but  never  till  last 
night  did  I  hear  it,  and  don't  want  to  again." 

She  had  heard  tell  of  it  before.  But  there  was  not  much  more  to  be  got 
out  of  her,  and  she  seemed  unwilling  to  discuss  the  subject.  "It  was  a 
conceit,"  she  said,  and  that  was  all  she  chose  to  say  about  it.  On  one  point,^ 
however,  she  was  clear  enough,  and  that  was  the  necessity  of  going  home 
that  evening  to  look  after  her  house  and  children.  She  would  give  us  her 
services  during  the  day,  but  she  could  not  well  be  spared  from  home  at  nights. 
To  this  effect,  therefore,  an  accommodation  was  made  with  her,  and  my  wife 
and  I  stood  committed  for  the  coming  night  to  be  the  sole  garrison  of  the 
vicarage,  whether  it  was  to  be  assailed  by  tangible  force  or  impalpable 
sounds.  The  Sunday  duties  were  duly  discharged.  I  met  my  parishioners 
in  tlieir  church  for  the  first  time  ;  looked  round  with  satisfaction  on  a  large 
and  attentive,  though  not  perhaj^s  esj^ecially  intelligent  congregation, 
and  could  not  help  wondering  whether  any  of  tliose  stolid  young  farmers  and 
peasants,  whose  faces  were  turned  so  impassively  towards  the  pulpit,  had 
been  indulging  in  a  grim  practical  joke  at  my  expense. 

In  due  time,  my  wife  and  I  found  ourselves  alone  in  the  vicarage  :  the 
darkness  of  a  winter  night  without,  a  snug  wainscoted  parlour,  a  bright  fire, 
and  sundry  creature  comforts  within.  Thus  we  sat,  till  about  8  o'clock.  It 
then  occurred  to  us  to  make  an  examination  of  the  house,  though  we  had 
taken  care — as  soon  as  it  became  dark  and  our  handmaid  had  left  us — to  make 
everything,  as  far  as  possible,  secure.  We  rose,  then,  and  set  oS  together, 
and  passing  out  of  our  sitting-room,  found  ourselves  in  the  square  entrance 
hall,  the  door  of  which  opened  into  the  garden.  Scarcely  were  we  there 
before  we  heard  a  noise  which  made  us  pause  and  listen.  The  sound  came 
from  the  long  passage  upstairs  into  which  all  the  bedrooms  opened,  and  was 
simply  the  sound  of  human  footsteps  walking  slowly  but  firmly  along  the 
passcii^e.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Bold,  distinct,  and  strong,  each 
footfall  reached  our  ears.  At  once,  candle  in  hand,  I  dashed  upstairs,  three 
steps  at  a  time,  and  in  a  moment  was  on  the  landing  and  in  full  view  of  the 
passage.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  My  wife,  of  course,  followed 
me,  for  she  was  becoming  nervous.  Together,  therefore,  we  entered  and 
searched  the  bedrooms.  But  our  search  was  fruitless.  If  anybody  had  been 
there  he  had  contrived  by  some  way  inexplicable  to  us  to  make  his  escape.  A 
more  complete  and  anxious  examination  of  the  house  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  adventure,  and  we  pretty  well  satisfied  ourselves  that, 
whatever  might  have  caused  the  sounds  we  had  heard,  we  were  not  the 
involuntary  entertainers  of  any  unbidden  guest  of  flesh  and  blood.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  I  unbarred  the  yard  door  and  took  a  survey  of  the 
outside  premises.  From  this  work,  however.  I  was  rather  hastily  recalled  by 
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my  wife,  who  announced  that  the  inexplicable  footsteps  were  agam  in  motion, 
and  though  on  my  return  they  had  ceased,  yet  once  more  that  night  they  did 
us  the  favour  of  letting  us  hear  them  before  we  went  to  bed.  Now  at  this 
point  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to  say  that  when  we  returned  to  our  j)arlour  fire, 
wliich  had  a  very  encouraging  and  comforting  look  about  it,  my  wife  and  I, 
in  discussmg  the  matter,  did  hint  at  the  possibility  of  our  having  fallen  in 
with  "a  haunted  house."  And  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  we  neither  of  us 
were  so  settled  in  all  unbelief  of  the  supernatural,  as  without  further  con- 
sideration to  scout  the  notion  as  absurd.  But  assuredly  we  did  not  jump  at 
once  to  any  such  conclusion,  and  were  content  with  simply  passing  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  eifect  that  the  disturbances  were  somewhat  extraordinary  aird 
rather  disagreeable  than  otherwise. 

That  night  we  experienced  no  further  annoyance,  and  indeed  for  a  week 
or  two  there  is  nothing  of  any  particular  significance  to  record. 

In  the  meantime  we  found  ourselves  fairly  settled.  One  strong  and 
w-illmg  female  servant  did  all  that  we  needed  to  have  done  indoors,  and  a  lad 
of  about  14  years  of  age  was  engaged  to  look  after  a  coujjle  of  ponies  and  to 
do  the  sundry  odd  jobs.  This  boy,  it  must  be  observed,  did  not  sleep  in  the 
house,  so  that  unless  we  had  a  visitor,  wdiich  did  not  often  happen,  the 
number  of  the  inmates  was  only  three.  Our  female  servant  was  a  stranger 
from  a  village  at  some  distance,  and  had  not,  as  far  as  we  knew,  any 
acquaintances  in  the  place. 

For  some  little  time,  as  I  have  intimated,  we  were  not  much  disturbed.  The 
unexplained  sound  of  footsteps  we  occasionally  heard,  but  we  troubled  our- 
selves as  little  as  possible  about  it,  beUeving  that  whatever  it  might  be  it  was 
at  all  events  very  inoS'ensive  and  not  likely  to  interfere  much  with  our 
comforts  or  prerogatives. 

However,  in  due  time  we  were  favoured  with  a  new  development  and 
that,  too,  of  a  kind  which  was  sufiiciently  distinct  and  obtrusive.  There  was, 
it  must  be  understood,  a  range  of  attics  at  the  top  of  the  house  reaching 
over  the  full  extent  of  it.  We  found  them  empty  and  in  good  repaii',  and 
we  converted  them  into  store-rooms  for  our  boxes,  packing  cases,  &c.  They 
were  reached  by  a  small  staircase  opening  ofli"  the  main  passage  upstairs  ;  and 
having  deposited  in  them  everything  that  we  wished  to  put  out  of  the  way 
we  secured  the  staircase  door. 

We  had  gone  to  bed  one  night  as  usual,  and  were  about  Cjuietly  to  drop 
asleep,  when  all  at  once  there  commenced  a  tumult  overhead,  which  very 
soon  made  us  as  wide-awake  as  we  had  ever  been  in  our  lives.  The  noise 
was,  confessedly,  of  the  most  vulgar,  commonplace,  and  substantial  kind.  It 
was — or  rather  I  should  say  it  seemed  to  be — the  result  of  the  tossing  about 
over  the  attic  floors  of  all  the  boxes,  cases,  and  bimdles  stored  there.  It 
was  loud,  boisterous,  and  persistent.  There  was  a  bump,  and  a  rattle,  and 
a  roU,  and  a  crash.  Of  course  an  investigation  was  an  obvious  necessity, 
but  an  investigation  discovered  nothmg.  All  was  quiet.  Everything  was 
apparently  undisturbed  and  as  much  in  order  as  it  ever  had  been,  or,  in 
such  a  place,  could  be  expected  to  be.  We  were  confessedly  perplexed, 
and  moreover, — as  far  as  that,  as  well  as  the  other  occurrences  went,  we 
were  condemned  to  the  humiliation  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  unrelieved 
perplexity. 
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But,  besides,  some  supplementary  entertainments  were  provided  for  our 
benefit.  From  time  to  time  a  succession  of  distinctly  audible  knocks  would 
greet  our  ears.  These  knocks  varied  in  their  type.  At  one  time  they  were 
hurried,  eager,  impatient ;  at  another,  slow  and  hesitating.  But,  however, 
in  one  style  or  another  we  were  treated  to  them,  I  should  say  on  the  average, 

four  nights  a  week  during  our  sojourn  at  C  .    These  were,  of  all  the 

phenomena,  the  commonest.  I  am  bound,  in  Justice  to  the  unknown  cause 
of  them,  to  say  that  we  were  seldom  disappointed  in  our  expectation  of 
hearing  them.  They  were  not  very  alarming,  certainly,  and  after  a  little 
familiarity  had  bred  the  requisite  measure  of  contempt,  they  were  not 
particularly  disturbing. 

One  feature  about  them,  however,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Sometimes, 
while  lying  awake,  an  involuntary  listener  to  their  tattoo,  I  was  provoked  to 
the  use  of  a  little  sarcasm  or  what  school-boys  would  call  "  chaff."  I  would, 
for  instance,  address  the  hypothetical  agent  and  bid  it  "be  quiet,  and  not 
disturb  honest  people  in  their  beds,"  or  I  would  challenge  it,  if  it  had  any 
request  to  make  or  any  complaint  to  lay,  ' '  to  come  out  and  do  it  in  a  manly, 
straightforward  way."  Somehow  or  other  these  remonstrances  were  not  well 
received.  They  always  led  to  louder,  more  hurried,  and  if  we  may  use  such 
a  term,  more  passionate  knocking.  The  reader  may  smile  at  the  notion  of 
any  connection  between  any  wild  words  and  the  intensified  rappings,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  assert  that  there  must  necessarily  have  been  any  connection. 
I  simply  state  the  fact  that  coincidently  with  my  challenge,  the  rappings 
intensified.  I  do  not  theorise,  I  tell  a  round,  unvarnished  tale.  Possibly  it 
was  a  coincidence  and  nothing  more. 

Did  we — it  may  be  asked — say  anything  to  our  neighbours  about  what 
we  were  so  frequently  experiencing  ?  For  a  considerable  time  we  did  not. 
We  had  determined  to  hold  our  tongues  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  if  we  talked  about  what  had  so  much  of  the  mysterious  about  it,  we 
might  give  rise  to  exaggerations,  and  excite  alarms  which  would  make  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  keej)  a  servant  or  to  get  one.  Moreover,  we  knew  little  of 
the  characters  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  had  come,  and  we  thought 
that  if  it  was  the  result  of  a  trick  we  should,  by  saying  nothing  about  it, 
be  more  likely  to  discover  it,  or  to  tire  out  the  performers  by  assumed 
indifi"erence.  Hence,  though  our  servant,  who  was  a  stout-hearted  country 
wench,  sometimes  drojiped  hints  of  nocturnal  disturbances,  we  always  put 
aside  the  subject  and  discouraged  her  attempt  to  talk  about  it.  So  far  I 
have  strictly  confined  myself  to  what  came  under  my  own  observation — to 
what  I  heard  with  my  own  ears.  And  I  think  that  the  experience  of  my 
wife  and  myself  does  not  reach  beyond  the  rappings,  the  confused  noises  in 
tlie  attics,  the  well  defined  pacing  of  footsteps  about  the  house,  and  that 
grand  satanic  crash.    On  these  the  changes  were  from  time  to  time  rung. 

They  began  soon  after  our  arrival,  they  were  kejjt  up  with  tolerable 
activity  during  our  stay,  and  for  anything  I  know  we  left  them  behind  us 
when  we  departed.  The  great  noise  which  greeted  us  on  the  first  Sunday 
morning,  as  it  was  the  most  startling  of  all  the  plienomena,  so  it  was  the 
least  frequent.  Weeks  sometimes  passed  without  our  hearing  it  at  all.  But 
whenever  we  did  hear  it — if  we  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain — we  always 
found  that  it  occurred  at  two  o  clock  on  a  Sunday  morning.     In  the  course  of 
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time,  we  had  incontrovertible  evidence  that  it  might  manifest  itself  to  some 
persons  in  the  house,  without  my  wife  or  myself  being  conscious  of  it. 
Knowing  how  overwhelming  the  sound  always  appeared  to  me  when  I  did 
hear  it,  I  cannot  but  consider  this  fact  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in 
the  whole  business.    I  will  show,  however,  that  it  was  so. 

As  the  winter  passed  away,  and  our  country  became  more  attractive,  we 
-had  a  few  visitors  ;  amongst  the  earlier  comers  was  a  young  lady,  a  very  near 
relative  of  my  wife.  We  agreed  to  say  nothmg  to  her  about  our  own 
experiences,  partly  because  we  did  not  want  her  to  be  frightened  by  anticipa- 
tion, and  partly  because  we  wished  for  a  little  independent,  unprejudiced  and 
spontaneous  testimony.  We  very  soon  got  it ;  our  friend  had  not  been  many 
nights  with  us,  before  she  began  to  put  cpiestions  as  to  why  we  had  made 
isucli  a  stir  in  the  house  after  everybody,  as  she  supposed,  had  retired  to  rest. 
•Our  answers  to  these  inquiries  were,  as  might  be  expected,  a  little  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  Once  or  twice  she  asked  whether  there  was  to  be  a  funeral, 
for  she  had  heard  under  her  window  what  she  concluded  to  be  the  sexton 
digging  a  grave,  and  she  expressed  a  little  surprise  that  he  should  choose  to 
ply  his  melancholy  trade  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  She  was,  of  course, 
assured,  as  was  indeed  the  case,  that  no  funeral  was  about  to  take  place,  and, 
moreover,  that  whatever  she  heard  under  her  window,  it  was  at  all  events 
inot  the  process  of  grave-digging,  for  the  churchyard  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
'the  house.  This  was  conclusive  enough,  no  doubt,  against  her  theory,  but 
she  did  not  the  less  persist  in  asserting  that  on  several  occasions  she  had 
lieard  a  noise  beneath  her  window,  and  that  that  noise  was,  in  her  judgment, 
the  result  of  some  form  or  other  of  spade-husbandry.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  the  impression  made  on  her  mind,  but  I  never  myself  heard 
the  sounds  which  she  described. 

I  was  not,  however,  particularly  surprised,  when,  on  another  occasion, 
she  told  us  that  someone  had  walked  along  the  passage,  and  knocked  at  her 
door,  but  that  in  answer  to  her  call  of  "Who's  there?"  no  reply  had  been 
vouchsafed,  and  no  attempt  at  entrance  into  her  room  had  been  made. 

At  length  Sunday  morning  arrived,  and  we  met  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"Wliatever  was  the  matter  last  night?"  was  our  kinswoman's  earliest 
greeting.  "  What  a  clatter  somebody  made  !  I  was  so  thoroughly  awakened, 
that  I  got  up  and  should  have  come  out  of  my  room  to  see  what  had  happened 
had  it  not  been  that  I  was  afraid  of  encountering  your  dogs  !  However  I  was 
so  much  disturbed  that  I  could  not  easily  compose  myself  again  to  rest,  and 
as  I  stood  at  my  window,  peering  into  the  darkness,  I  heard  the  church  clock 
drilce  two."  Hereupon  my  wife  and  I  exchanged  very  significant  looks.  Our 
friend  had  heard  that  night— though  we  had  not — what  we  had  begun  to  call 
"The  Great  Sabbath  Alarum."  We  then  told  her  something  of  our  own 
experience,  and  her  impression  of  the  sound  harmonised  with  our  own.  I 
shall  only  mention  one  more  incident  collateral  to  what  we  ourselves  observed, 
for  it  is  on  our  personal  experience  that  I  rest  the  value  and  the  interest  of 
my  story. 

We  were  absent  from  home  for  a  week  or  two  during  the  autumn,  and  on 
our  return  our  servant  reported  the  following  occurrences  : — 

One  evening  she  had  gone  out  into  the  village  to  do  some  business  and 
had  left  the  servant  boy  in  sole  charge  of  the  house.    He  was  seated  by  the 
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kitchen  fire,  when  he  heard  some  one, — as  it  seemed — tramping  about  the 
passages.  He  went  to  ascertain  who  it  was,  and  what  might  be  his  business, 
but  finding  no  one,  he  returned  to  the  kitchen  and  tried  to  fancy  that  he  was 
mistaken.  Presently  he  again  heard  the  apiparent  and  palpable  sound  of 
human  feet,  and  again  he  ventured  to  explore  the  premises,  though  with 
nerves  a  little  more  unsteady,  and  with  glance  more  hurried  andretrosjiective. 
Again  he  made  a  bootless  quest.  But  when  from  his  quiet  seat  in  the 
chimney  corner  he  heard  for  a  third  time  the  same  mysterious  echoes,  it  was 
too  much  for  boyish  flesh  and  blood.  He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  hurried 
down  the  village,  and  never  stopped  till  he  told  his  breathless  tale  to  the 
gaping  inmates  of  his  father's  cottage.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  for 
some  time  I  said  nothing  to  any  of  my  parishioners  on  the  subject  of  these 
nocturnal  disturbances. 

Ultimately,  however,  I  introduced  the  subject  in  a  conversation  with  a 
very  excellent  Christian  woman,  a  long  and  patient  sufl'erer  from  a  bodily 
infirmity,  which  altogether  confined  her  to  her  bed.  She  had  seen  better 
days,  was  a  Churchwoman  of  a  good  old  type,  full  of  a  calm  and  sober  religious 
spirit.  Her  cottage  was  just  opposite  to  the  vicarage,  and  the  window  of  the 
little  room  in  which  she  lay  commanded  a  full  view  of  it. 

I  told  her  what  from  time  to  time  we  had  heard  and  asked  her  if  any 
reports  of  such  matters  had  ever  reached  her  ears.  She  at  once  said  that 
there  had  often  been  talk  of  such  disturbances,  and  that  some,  at  least,  of 
my  predecessors  in  the  curacy  had  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  them.  More- 
over slie  idded,  what  I  am  sure  she  would  not  have  said  if  she  had  not 
thoroughly  believed  it — that  she  had  herself  at  times  seen  flickering  and 
intermittent  light  at  the  attic  windows.  Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  during  my  occupancy  of  the  house,  these  attics  were  not  used,  that  I 
never  myself  entered  them  at  night  but  on  the  occasions  when  I  sought 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  noise  heard  there,  that  there  was  but  one 
possible  entrance  to  the  whole  suite,  and  that  we  had  made  that  secure,  and 
as  far  as  we  could  judge,  had  the  means  of  admission  exclusively  in  our  own 
power. 

My  informant  further  told  me  of  certain  transactions  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  house  in  the  last  century,  and  of  which  she  had  heard  from  her 
elders,  which,  if  they  could  be  verified,  and  could  be  fairly  connected  with 
the  disturbances  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect,  would  certainly  assist  in 
enabling  one  to  arrive  at  a  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disturbances  them- 
selves. 

But  it  is  not  my  object  to  theorise,  but  simply  to  relate  phenomena  and 
leave  them  to  be  judged  on  their  merits.  For  the  facts  related,  I  agam  say 
I  can  honestly  Avouch  ;  for  their  causes  I  am  almost  as  much  thrown  on  con- 
jecture as  my  readers,  for  with  all  the  pains  I  took  I  never  could  make  any 
discovery.  The  explanations  which  will  probably  suggest  themselves  to 
many,  did  not  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  us.  There  was  first  of  all  the 
possibility  of  a  practical  joke.  But  supposing  that  witli  the  care  I  took,  and 
the  watch  I  kept  any  persons  could  have  gained  admission  to  the  house,  they 
must  have  been  the  most  patient  and  dreary  jokers  that  ever  gave  their 
unrequited  and  unappreciated  services  to  the  genius  of  mischief.  To  say 
nothing  of  former  years,  only  fancy  any  one  troubling  himself  to  keep  uj)  for 
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12  months  at  all  hours  of  the  night  (and  occasionally  in  the  day-time),  a 
succession  of  incoherent  and  inarticulate  noises.  Methinks  a  performer  of 
average  ability  would  have  tried  the  experiment  once  or  twice  in  way  of  a 
visible  manifestation. 

Then  again  there  is  the  resource  in  such  cases  of  rats.  "Well  !  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  capabilities  of  rats  in  the  way  of  nocturnal  clamour.  If,  however, 
they  really  achieved  all  that  came  under  my  own  observation,  then  I  must 
say  that  their  abilities  are  wonderful.  How,  for  instance,  did  they  accomplish 
— and  how  did  they  so  exactly  time — the  Great  Sunday  Crash  ?  There  is  a 
circumstance  that  deserves  to  be  considered  by  any  one  who  may  care  to 
suggest  an  explanation  of  what  I  have  related.  I  have  always  been  some- 
thing of  a  dog-fancier,  and  I  had  at  that  time,  two  Skye  terriers  of  pure 
breed,  excellent  house-dogs,  uncompromising  foes  to  vermin,  ready  for  any 
fun,  with  no  delicacy  as  to  letting  their  sweet  voices  be  heard,  if  they  saw 

good  reason  for  speaking  out.    Once  during  our  sojourn  at  C  ,  they  did 

speak  out  to  good  purpose.  The  whiter  was  a  rough  one,  times  were  not 
good,  and  there  were  several  robberies  of  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  An 
attempt  was  made  on  the  vicarage.  My  trusty  dogs,  however,  gave  prompt 
alarm,  I  was  roused  by  their  fierce  barking,  reached  a  window  in  time  to  see 
more  than  one  dark  figure  on  the  lawn  below,  and  was  able  to  address  such  a 
remonstrance  to  them  as  led  to  a  retreat,  expedited  in  some  measure  by  the 
discharge  of  a  few  shots  from  a  pistol.  I  mention  this  incident  simply  to 
contrast  the  behaviour  of  the  dogs  on  that  occasion  with  their  conduct  m  the 
presence  of  the  mysterious  noises.  Against  these  they  never  once  by  bark 
or  otherwise  made  any  demonstration.  Perhaps  they  did  not  hear  them.  It 
would  seem  otherwise,  however,  for  when  at  such  times,  in  making  search 
about  the  house,  I  came  where  they  were,  I  always  found  them  cowering  in 
a  state  of  pitiable  terror.  Of  this  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  were  more  per- 
turbed than  any  other  members  of  the  establishment.  If  not  shut  up  below 
they  would  make  their  way  to  our  bedroom  door  and  lie  there,  crouching  and 
winning,  as  long  as  we  would  allow  them. 

Our  experience  of  the  phenomena,  which  I  have  described,  extended 
over  a  period  of  12  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  appointed  to  a, 
benefice  in  another  part  of  England,  and  consequently  resigned  my  curacy. 
We  turned  our  backs  on  the  vicarage,  not  sorry,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  be 
done  with  our  nocturnal  alarms,  but  disappointed  at  not  having  been  able  to 
discover  the  cause  of  them. 

I  have  never  visited  the  place  since,  and  never  had  tlie  opportunity  of 
learning  whether  the  attentions  paid  by  those  secret  and  invisible  agents  to- 
us  have  ever  been  renewed  in  favour  of  our  successors. 
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III. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

May  28,  1884. 

The  eiglitli  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Garden 
Mansion,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  May  28,  1884. 

Professok  IIeney  Sidgwick,  President,  in  the  Cuair. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  the  President : — 

The  last  time  that  I  addressed  you  at  any  length  I  endeavoured  to 
define  the  nature  and  grounds  of  our  claim  that  we  are  investigating  in 
a  scientific  manner  phenomena  which  in  the  recent  progress  of  physical 
science  have  been  too  long  and  too  persistently  neglected.  Since  then, 
in  consequence  of  an  article  which  has  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
by  two  of  my  colleagues,  and  of  a  lecture  which  I  was  expressly  asked 
to  deliver  on  this  subject  at  the  London  Institution,  some  discussion  of 
our  work  from  this  point  of  view  has  l^een  carried  on  in  journals  that 
are  for  the  most  part  hostile  to  our  endeavour ;  and  it  appears  that  I 
might  with  advantage  take  up  again  the  subject  that  I  dealt  with  about 
a  year  ago,  and  make  one  or  two  more  remarks  on  our  general  scientific 
position.  In  so  doing  I  have  no  intention  of  occupying  your  time  by 
any  comments  on  the  misrepresentations  of  fact  or  the  blunders  in  logic 
which  our  opponents  have  committed  :  our  aim,  in  my  opinion,  should 
rather  be  to  consider  whether  Ave  can  learn  anything  from  our  critics — 
even  from  ignorant  and  prejudiced  critics — which  may  assist  us  in  the 
novel  and  difficult  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  may  at  any  rate 
see  "vhat  appear  to  the  careless  glance  of  outsiders  to  be  the  weak  points 
of  our  position,  and  give  them  a  careful  reconsideration. 

The  first  point  that  it  is  important  to  get  clear  is  the  exact  relation 
in  Avhich  the  conclusion  that  we  have,  to  our  own  satisfaction,  established, 
stands  to  the  generally  accepted  conclusions  of  physical  science.  Is  it 
true,  as  an  opponent  has  asserted,  that  if  Thoughttransference,  as 
affirmed  by  our  Committee,  were  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  "  physiology 
would  be  overthrown  "  ?  The  statement  might  pass  as  a  loose  and  hasty 
way  of  charactei'ising  the  extreme  strangeness  of  our  results ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  its  being  deliberately  maintained  by  anyone  actually 
acquainted  with  physiological  investigation.    An  instructed  physiologist 
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Avould  know  that  supposing  it  generally  accepted  that  ideas  and  feelings 
can  under  certain  special  and  rare  conditions  be  conveyed  from  one  mind 
to  another  otherwise  than  by  the  recognised  chamiels  of  sense,  all  ordmary 
physiological  research  would  go  on  exactly  as  before.  No  "  working 
hypothesis  "  of  physiological  method  would  have  to  be  abandoned  ;  no 
established  positive  conclusion  of  physiological  inquiry — nothing  that 
has  been  ascertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  visual, 
auditory,  tactile,  or  other  sensations  and  ideas  are  ordinarily  produced 
in  the  mind — would  have  to  be  modified.  What  would  have  to  be 
given  up  would  be  merely  the  single  negative  conclusion  that  ideas  and 
sensations  could  not  be  ti'ansmitted  from  one  mind  to  another  except  in 
certain  ways  already  known.  It  was  very  natural  for  physiologists  to 
form  this  conclusion  provisionally  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary ; 
ljut  to  abandon  it  in  view  of  the  presentation  of  such  evidence  would 
be  a  mere  enlargement,  not  in  any  sense  an  overthrow  of  existing- 
physiology. 

i  The  question,  then,  is  merely  whether  evidence  enough  has  been 
produced.  And  here  I  have  always  admitted,  and  indeed  emphatically 
maintained,  that  what  we  allege  to  be  facts  are  so  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  experience — at  least  so  far  as  experience  has  been  systematised 
by  science — that  until  a  lai'ge  number  of  mutually  corroborative 
testimonies  are  collected  we  cannot  expect  the  scientific  world  to  be 
converted  ;  they  will  say,  and  reasonably  or  at  least  plausibly  say,  that 
it  is  less  improbable  that  the  testimony  to  these  facts  should  be  false 
than  that  the  facts  as  testified  to  should  be  real.  Aiid  I  think  that  the 
case  is  one  in  which  no  one  can  say  exactly  how  much  evidence  is 
wanted ;  we  have  to  balance  conflicting  improbabilities ;  and  the 
improbabilities  are  of  a  kind  that  we  have  no  scales  to  weigh  exactly. 
Indeed  the  improbability  on  one  side  necessarily  appears  greater  or  less 
to  dififerent  persons,  according  to  what  they  know  of  the  witnesses 
personally.  Hence  though  I  am  myself  convinced  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  our  records  of  experiments,  I  do  not  complain  that  other  persons  who 
do  not  know  the  witnesses  are  not  yet  convinced.  And  I  have  always 
been  anxious  to  urge  on  our  members  and  friends — many  of  whom  are 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  already  collected  facts  enough  to 
convince  a  "fair  mind" — that  we  cannot  precisely  define  the  requirements 
of  a  fair  mind  in  dealing  with  matters  so  unfamiliar  ;  and  that  we  ought 
to  continvie  patiently  piling  up  facts  and  varying  the  observers  and 
conditions,  until  we  actually  get  the  common  sense  of  edvicated  jDersons 
clearly  on  our  side. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  obliged  to  add  that  none  of  our  critics 
appear  to  me  to  appreciate  the  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  that  we  have 
already  obtained.  They  often  imply  that  the  experiments  in  Thought- 
transference  are  such  as  could  be  performed  by  "  cheating  mediums  or 
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mesmerists,"  by  the  simple  means  of  a  code  of  signals  which  the 
investigating  committee  cannot  find  out ;  quite  ignoring  such  cases  as 
that  given  in  Part  I.,  pp.  22-3,  where  the  cards  gviessed  liy  one  of  the 
Creerys  were  unknown  to  any  one  but  the  four  strangers  who  went  to 
witness  the  experiment ;  and  where,  therefore,  as  I  have  before  said,  the 
investigators  must  either  have  been  idiots,  or  one  or  other  of  them  in 
the  trick.  Similar  remarks  may  l^e  made  about  the  experiments 
reported  in  the  last  part  of  our  Proceedings  ;  where  four  or  five  different 
persons  must  either  have  been  guilty  of  unveracity  or  collusion,  or  of 
most  abnormal  stupidity,  if  the  phenomena  were  not  genuine. 

Again,  our  oj^ponents  leave  out  of  account  that  besides  our  own 
experiments  in  Thought-transference  Ijetween  persons  in  a  normal 
condition,  and  the  records  of  spontaneous  telepathic  phenomena, 
"  apparitions,  etc.," — of  which  we  have  collected  a  very  large  number 
on  first-hand  evidence — we  have  the  experiments  in  Thought-transference 
in  the  mesmeric  state,  in  which  we  have  only  obtained  over  again 
results  repeatedly  affirmed  by  others.  And  here  I  think  Ave  may  jsut 
forward  an  irresistible  claim  that  this  mesmeric  evidence  of  a  generation 
ago,  which  undoulitedly  failed  to  satisfy  orthdox  medical  opinion  at  the 
time,  should  be  carefully  reconsidered ;  the  ground  of  our  claim  being 
the  now  universally  admitted  fact  that  in  the  controversy  which  took 
place  from  1840  to  1850  between  the  mesmerists  and  the  accredited 
organs  of  medical  opinion,  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  to  a  great 
extent  wrong ;  that  they  repudiated  sweepingly  an  important  part 
of  the  phenomena  reported  by  the  mesmerists,  which  no  instructed 
person  now  denies  to  be  genuine.  No  instructed  person  now  questions 
the  genuine  reality  of  the  hypnotic  or  sleep-waking  state  as  a  special 
aljnormal  condition  of  the  human  organism,  in  which  the  hypnotised 
person  is,  in  a  quite  peculiar  way,  subject  to  delusions  suggested  to 
him  from  without,  and  can  in  some  cases  be  made  as  perfectly  insensible 
to  pain  as  he  can  by  inhaling  chloroform  or  laughing  gas.  But  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  the  Lancet  and  other  medical  organs  refused  to  admit 
the  genuineness  of  these  phenomena,  as  decidedly  as  any  of  them  now 
refuses  to  admit  the  reality  of  community  of  sensation.  When  the 
most  painful  surgical  operations  were  successfully  performed  in  the 
hypnotic  state,  they  said  that  the  patients  Avere  bribed  to  sham 
insensibility ;  and  that  it  Avas  because  they  were  hardened  impostors 
that  they  let  their  legs  be  cut  off  and  lai'ge  tumours  cut  out  Avithout 
showing  a  sign  CA^en  of  discomfort.  At  length  this  unbelief,  in  all 
l3ut  the  most  bigoted  partisans,  gave  Avay  before  the  triumphant  success 
of  Mr.  Esdaile's  surgical  operations  under  mesmerism  in  the  Calcutta 
Hospital  :  and  hence,  when  subsequently  a  German  professor  (Heiden- 
hain)  reported  that  he  had  obtained  results  similar  to  Braid's, — Avhich 
had  been  preA-iously  neglected, — orthodox  medical  science  Avillingly 
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allowed  the  hypnotic  state  to  take  a  recognised  place  in  physiological 
works.  The  existence,  indeed,  of  a  peculiar  rapjyort  between  the 
mesmeriser  and  his  patient — such  as  the  transference  of  sensation 
manifests — has  still  the  weight  of  medical  authority  against  it ;  but 
this  -weight  is  surely  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  was  so  long  and 
obstinately  thrown  into  the  wrong  scale  as  regards  the  hypnotic  state 
generally. 

When  confronted  with  this  mass  of  testimonies,  the  argument  of  our 
opponents  sometimes  takes  a  new  turn.  They  say  that  our  very 
demand  for  quantity  of  evidence  shows  that  we  know  the  quality  of 
each  item  to  be  bad.  But  the  quality  of  much  of  our  evidence — when 
considered  apart  from  the  strangeness  of  the  matters  to  which  it  refers 
— is  not  bad,  but  very  good  :  it  is  such  that  one  or  two  items  of  it 
would  be  held  to  establish  the  occurrence,  at  any  particular  time  and 
place,  of  any  phenomenon  wdiose  existence  was  generally  accepted. 
Since,  however,  on  this  subject  the  best  single  testimony  only  yields  an 
improbability  of  the  testimony  being  false  that  is  outweighed  by  the 
improbability  of  the  fact  being  true,  the  only  way  to  make  the  scale 
fall  on  the  side  of  the  testimony  is  to  increase  the  quantity.  If  the 
testimony  were  not  good,  this  increase  of  quantity  would  be  of  little 
value ;  but  if  it  is  such  that  the  supposition  of  its  falsity  requires  us  to 
attribute  abnormal  motiveless  deceit,  or  abnormal  stupidity  or 
carelessness,  to  a  person  hitherto  reputed  honest  and  intelligent,  then  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  in  which  such  a  supposition  is  required 
adds  importantly  to  the  improbability  of  the  general  hypothesis.  It  is 
sometimes  said  by  loose  thinkers  that  the  "  moral  factor  "  ought  not  to 
come  in  at  all.  But  the  least  reflection  shows  that  the  moral  factor 
must  come  in  in  all  the  reasonings  of  experimental  science,  except  for 
those  who  have  personally  repeated  all  the  experiments  on  which  their 
conclusions  are  based.  Any  one  who  accepts  the  report  of  the  experi- 
ments of  another  must  rely  not  only  on  his  intelligence  but  on  his 
honesty  ;  only  ordinarily  his  honesty  is  so  completely  assumed  that  the 
assumption  is  not  noticed. 

Here,  however,  some  say  that  we  ought  to  get  evidence  that  can  be 
repeated  at  will ;  that  they  will  not  entertain  the  idea  of  "  rare,  fitful 
and  delicate  "  phenomena  which  cannot  be  reproduced  at  will  in  the 
presence  of  any  number  of  sceptics.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  serious 
attempt  to  justify  this  refusal  on  general  principles  of  scientific  method. 
The  phenomenon  of  Thought-transference — assuming  it  to  be  genuine — 
depends  jn'imd  facie  on  the  establishment  of  a  certain  relation  l:»etween 
the  nervous  systems  of  the  agent  and  percipient  respectively  ;  and  as 
the  conditions  of  this  relation  are  specifically  unknown,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  be  sometimes  absent,  sometimes  present,  in 
an  inexplicable  way;  and,  in  particular,  that  this  peculiar  function 
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of  the  brain  should  be  easily  disturbed  by  mental  anxiety  or  discomfort- 
of  any  kind. 

Still  we  should  be  very  glad  to  get  evidence  of  this  kind  ;  we  ought 
to  relax  no  effort  to  obtain  it.  And  one  special  source  of  interest  for 
us  in  the  marvels  related  by  the  Indian  Theosophists — with  whose 
doctrines,  I  may  remark,  we  are  in  no  way  concerned — lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  alleged  to  consist  largely  in  the  production  at  will  of 
"  telepathic "  phenomena ;  sinrilar  in  kind  to  those  of  which,  as 
occurring  spontaneously,  a  large  collection  has  been  made  by  our 
Literary  Committee. 

(A  provisional  Report  on  some  of  these  Indian  cases  was  then  laid 
before  the  meeting.) 
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IV. 

FOURTH  REPORT  OF  THE  LITERARY  COMMITTEE. 

Committee:—^.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.E.  ;  Chas.  C.  Masset ;  Rev.  W. 
Staixton  Moses,  M.A.;  F.  Podmore,  M.A.;  and  Edmund  Gurney,* 
M.A.,  and  F.  W.  H.  Myers,*  M.A.,  Hon.  Sees. 


A  THEORY  OP  APPARITIONS. 
Part  II. 

Our  last  Report — it  may  be  remembered — brought  us  only  to  the 
threshold  of  the  subject  of  Apparitions,  as  popularly  understood.  In 
that  introductory  paper  we  approached  our  main  theme  by  three 
distinct  steps.  We  first  considered  the  general  state  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  it,  the  ct  j^'iori  arguments  and  assumptions  which  tend  to 
preclude  inquiry  into  it,  and  the  method  which  we  hold  that  the 
inquiry  ought  to  pursue.  We  then  explained  that  we  intended  to  base 
our  own  theory  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  to  connect  the  striking- 
phenomena  of  death-^vl•aiths  with  quite  humble  and  unemotional  forms 
of  Thought-transference — embracing  the  Avhole  set  of  facts,  large  and 
small,  experimental  and  spontaneous,  under  the  term  "  telepathy."  And 
finally  we  justified  this  interconnection  of  the  phenomena,  and  showed 
by  examples  that  distinct  effects — similar  to  those  obtained  in  experi- 
mental Thought-transference — have  been  spontaneously  produced  on  the 
emotions,  the  will,  the  senses,  or  the  intellect  of  one  person,  by  some 
corresponding  affection  of  another  person  at  a  distance. 

But  among  effects  produced  on  the  senses,  one  particular  class  was 
purposely  deferred — that,  namely,  which  concerns  the  sense  of  sight. 
It  is  this  deferred  class  of  telepathic  disturbances  that  we  have  now 
to  consider.  Among  these  we  find  undoubtedly  the  furthest  and  most 
eccentric  of  the  phenomena  which  the  telepathic  theory  can  be  made 
to  embrace ;  and  our  account  of  them  will  require  that  the  theory,  as  so 
far  stated,  should  be  somewhat  expanded.  But  for  all  that,  they  will 
not  drive  us  from  our  old  basis.  We  are  about  to  treat  visible  apj^ari- 
tions  as  "  transferred  impressions."  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  will  be 
found  that  even  the  most  startling  of  them  are  not  without  experimental 
analogy ;  and  that,  moreover,  we  can  lead  up  to  these  extreme  cases  by 
quite  gradual  steps,  starting  from  a  point  where  the  experimental 
analogies  are  perfectly  obvious. 

To  begin  with  the  commonest  and  simplest  form  of  experiment — 
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tliat  where  the  impression  of  a  card  or  number  is  transferred,  witliout 
sensory  communication,  from  one  mind  to  another.  Here  the  percipient 
sees  the  object  "  in  his  mind's  eye,"  not  as  external  to  himself  at  all. 
jSTow  we  find  an  exact  parallel  to  this  lowest  grade  of  visualisation  in 
cases  where  the  impression  originates,  not  in  the  fact  that  the  agent  is 
concentrating  his  attention  on  a  card  or  number,  but  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  dying.  Such  a  case  is  the  following,  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Robert 
Pi,awlinson,  of  Lansdowne  Court  AVest,  Cheltenham. 

I  was  dressing  one  morning  in  Decem.ber  1881,  when  a  certain  conviction 
came  upon  me  that  some  one  was  in  my  dressing-room.  On  looking  round 
I  saw  no  one  ;  but  then,  instantaneously,  in  my  mind's  eye  (I  suppose),  every 
feature  of  the  face  and  form  of  my  old  friend  William  Stanley,  of  Ponsonby 
Hall,  Cumberland,  arose.  This,  as  you  may  imagine,  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  me,  and  I  went  at  once  into  my  wife's  room  and  told  her  what 
had  occurred,  at  the  same  stating  that  I  feared  W.  S.  must  be  dead.  The 
.subject  was  mentioned  between  us  several  times  that  day.  Next  morning  I 
received  a  letter  from  George  Stanley,  then  consul-general  at  Odessa,  whom 
I  did  not  know  to  be  in  England,  saying  that  his  brother  had  died  at  a 
tpiarter  before  9  o'clock  that  morning.  This  was  the  very  time  the  oc- 
currence happened  in  my  dressing-room.  It  is  right  to  add  that  we  had 
heard  some  two  months  previously  that  W.  S.  was  suffering  from  cancer,  but 
still  we  were  in  no  immediate  apprehension  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Pv,awlinson  has  kindly  confirmed  the  fact  of  her  husband's 
■coming  into  her  room,  and  describing  his  experience,  at  about  a  quarter 
to  9  on  the  morning  in  question.  She  adds  that  the  name  of  W.  S. 
had  not  been  mentioned  by  anyone  for  weeks  ;  and  that  her  husband  "  is 
the  last  2-)erson  to  imagine  anything,  as  he  had  always  been  particularly 
unbelieving  as  to  anything  supernatural."  * 

In  this  case,  the  spontaneous  picture — originating,  as  we  hold,  in 
the  condition  of  the  dying  friend — was  not  more  definite  and  vivid  than 
that  which  the  unexcited  mind  of  the  mere  experimentalist  has  often  been 
able  to  transmit.  A  very  important  point  of  difference  does,  no  doubt, 
exist ;  for  the  spontaneous  picture  did  not  represent  anything  on 
which  the  mind  of  the  agent  was  at  the  moment  concentrated  ;  we  can- 
not conceive  him  to  have  been  gazing  at  his  own  face  and  form  in  a 
mirror.  This  point,  however,  may  be  postponed  till  we  have  comjjleted 
our  sketch  of  the  graduated  stages  in  the  process  of  visualisation. 

In  the  following  examples,  the  vision  Avas  not  of  a  single  figure,  but 
of  a  sceyie,  vividly  flashed  upon  the  sense,  and  for  the  moment  engrossing 
the  attention,  but  still  rather  inward  than  outward,  and  not  in  any  way 
confounded  with  the  objective  world,  or  located  in  the  actual  place 
where  the  percipient  Avas  at  the  sime. 

*  We  cannot  excliTde  this  expression  when  quoting  the  words  of  our  informants. 
"\Ve  ourselves,  of  cou.rse,  regard  all  these  occurrences  as  stricjly  natural. 
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The  first  case  is  from  Jliss  Henrietta  Wilkinson,  Enniscorthy, 
Ireland. 

I  live  in  Ireland,  my  nephew  in  London.  At  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  1881,  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  went  one  day 
with  his  mother  and  sister  to  Kensington  Gardens.  WliUe  playing  there  he 
had  a  severe  fall  on  his  back  ;  his  mother  had  to  call  a  cab  and  take  him 
home,  then  send  for  the  doctor.  He  was  very  ill  for  three  or  four  days, 
lying  in  a  dark  room  and  kept  perfectly  quiet.  The  accident  happened  on  a 
Saturday,  I  think.  On  the  Sunday  his  mother  wrote  to  tell  me  of  it,  which 
letter  I  received  on  Tuesday.  On  the  IMonday  night  I  was  in  bed,  dropping 
off  to  sleep,  when  I  opened  my  eyes  with  a  start,  and  saw  quite  distinctly  a 
London  street,  leading  from  Kensington  Gardens  to  my  nephew's  home.  All 
the  people,  cabs,  and  horses  were  running  very  fast  in  one  direction,  towards 
my  sister's  house.  Amongst  them  were  my  sister  and  her  two  children,  also 
running.  They  stopped  a  cab,  got  in,  and  arrived  at  their  own  house.  I 
saw  no  more,  but  exclaimed,  "  Maurice  is  hurt  !"  why,  I  do  not  know,  as  my 
nephew  looked  all  right  in  the  street.  It  all  seemed  to  come  from  outside 
myself.  I  thought  it  very  strange,  and  told  it  to  my  family  next  morning, 
before  my  sister's  letter  arrived.  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  of  the  day  of  tho 
week,  but  know  it  was  the  day  after  the  accident][my  sister  wrote,  and  that 
it  was  the  night  of  the  day  after  she  wrote  that  I  saw  what  I  tell  you. 

I  think  it  was  my  nephew's  thoughts  of  me  that  gave  me  the  vision,  I 
being  the  person  he  would  think  of,  next  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Asked  whether  she  had  ever,  on  any  other  occasion,  had  a  dream  of 
death  or  accident  which  had  impressed  her,  she  says  : — 

No,  I  remember  none.  It  was  quite  unique.  But  why  call  it  a  dream, 
when  I  was  wide  awake  ?  Had  it  been  a  dream  I  don't  think  it  would  have 
made  the  same  impression  on  me. 

The  following  corroboration  is  from  Miss  Wilkinson's  sister.  Castle 
Hill,  Enniscorthy. 

January  8,  1884. 

I  distinctly  remember  my  sister  relating  to  us  (myself  and  another  sister) 
her  vision  or  dream  before  she  got  any  letter.  It  made  a  great  impression  on 
her,  and  she  told  us  with  surprise  and  a  little  alarm.  She  told  us  on  Tues- 
day morning,  and  the  letter  telling  of  the  accident  arrived  soon  after. 

IVIartha  Wilkinson. 

The  next  account  Avas  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  A.  Shaw  Page,  Vicar 
of  Selsley,  Stonehouse,  Gloucester,  in  the  words  of  his  sister,  Miss 
]}(Iillicent  Amie  Page.    We  have  slightly  shortened  it. 

I  was  staying  with  my  mother's  cousin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Broughton,  wife 
of  Blr.  Edward  Broughton,  Edinburgh,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Blanckley,  in  the  year  1844,  and  she  told  me  the  following  strange  story  : — 

She  woke  one  night  and  roused  her  husband,  telling  him  that  something 
dreadful  had  happened  in  France.    He  begged  her  to  go  to  sleep  again  and 
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not  to  trouble  him.  She  assured  him  she  was  not  asleeji  when  she  saw  what 
she  insisted  on  tlien  telling  him — what  she  saw,  in  fact.  First  a  carriage 
accident,  which  she  did  not  actually  see,  but  what  she  saw  was  tlie  result,  a 
broken  carriage,  a  crowd  collected,  a  figure  gently  raised  and  carried  into  the 
nearest  house,  and  then  a  figure  lying  on  a  bed,  which  she  then  recognised 
as  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Gradually  friends  collecting  round  the  bed,  among 
them  several  members  of  the  French  Royal  family — the  Queen,  then  the 
King — all  silently,  tearfully  watching  the  evidently  dying  Duke.  One  man 
(she  could  see  his  back,  but  did  not  know  who  who  he  was)  was  a  doctor.  He 
stood  bending  over  the  Duke,  feeling  his  pulse,  his  watch  in  his  other  hand. 
And  then  all  passed  away  :  she  saw  no  more.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  she 
wrote  down  in  her  journal  all  she  had  seen.  From  that  journal  she  read  this 
to  me.  It  was  before  the  days  of  electric  telegrafih,  and  two  or  more  days 
passed  before  the  Times  announced  "  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 
Visiting  Paris  a  short  time  afterwards,  she  saw  and  recognised  the  place  of 
the  accident,  and  received  the  exi^lanation  of  her  impression.  The  doctor 
■who  attended  the  dying  Duke  was  an  old  friend  of  hers  ;  and  as  he  watched 
by  the  bed,  his  mind  had  been  constantly  occui^ied  with  her  and  her  family. 
The  reason  of  this  was  an  extraordinary  likeness — a  likeness  which  had  often 
led  to  amusing  incidents — between  several  members  of  the  Broughton  family 
and  members  of  the  French  Royal  family  who  were  present  in  the  room.  "  I 
spoke  of  you  and  yours  when  I  got  home,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  thought  of 
you  many  times  that  evening.  The  likeness  between  yourselves  and  the 
Royal  family  was,  perhaps,  never  so  strong  as  that  day  when  they  stood  there 
in  their  sorrow,  all  so  natural  ;  father,  mother,  brotliers,  sisters,  watching 
the  dying  son  and  brother.    Here  was  the  link  between  us,  you  see." 

We  have  placed  these  two  "  transferred  impressions  "  together  on  ac- 
count of  their  essential  similarity,  though  the  occasion  was  in  one  case 
but  the  tumble  of  a  little  boy  in  the  park,  in  the  other  the  tragic  death 
of  a  "  son  of  France."  For  in  both  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  the  scene 
was  not  flashed  from  mind  to  mind  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence,  but 
considerably  later,  though  at  a  time  when  the  agent's  thoughts  were 
deeply  concentrated  (as  we  hnoio  in  one  case  and  may  pi^'&sume  in 
the  other)  on  a  mental  renewal  of  the  agitating  scene,  coupled  with  a 
thought  of  the  very  person  to  whose  perception  that  scene  was  in  fact 
transferred.  This  deferment  of  the  impression  is  certainly  not  a  point 
which  any  one  would  have  invented  in  order  to  add  to  the  marvel  of  a 
story.  To  the  ordinary  reader  it  would  seem  a  mere  confusion  and 
Aveakening  of  the  tale.  But  we  need  hardly  say  that  to  those  who  have 
grasped  the  concejition  of  telepathy  this  very  point  is  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest and  importance.  It  shows  us  one  of  the  jjrecise  phenomena  to 
which  our  actual  experiments  point — the  translation  from  agent  to  per- 
cipient of  a  represented  image  with  almost  the  distinctness  of  an  actual 
sensatiori — as  where  a  diagram  which  the  agent  is  merely  recalling  to 
memory  is  transferred  with  pictorial  vividness  to  the  percipient's  mind. 
In  the  Kensington  Gardens  story  the  very  inaccuracy  of  the  sceiie,  as 
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represented  to  the  percipient's  mind,  suggests  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  already  been  modified  in  the  agent's  memory.  The  confusion  o£ 
people,  cabs,  and  horses,  "running  very  fast  in  one  direction,"  strongly 
suggests  the  half-delirious  recrudescence  of  the  agitated  scene  in  tlie 
mind  of  the  little  invalid. 

We  shall  now  give  an  example  of  a  less  unusual  type,  where  there  is 
more  distinctly  a  transference  of  actual  sensation.  It  has  a  resem- 
blance to  the  experiments  where  the  percipient  is  able  to  reproduce  a 
<liagram  at  which  the  agent  is  actually  gazing ;  or,  again,  to  our  pre- 
viously cited  case,  where  Mrs.  Severn  felt  the  precise  pain  suffered  by 
her  husband  at  a  distance,  from  an  accidental  blow  on  the  mouth.  The 
■account  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Warburton,  The  Close, 
Winchester. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1848  I  went  up  from  Oxford  to  stay  a  day  or 
two  with  my  brother,  Acton  Warburton,  then  a  barrister  living  at  10,  Fish 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn.  ^Vlien  I  got  to  his  chambers  I  found  a  note  on  the 
table  apologising  for  his  absence,  and  saying  that  he  had  gone  to  a  dance 
somewhere  in  the  West  End,  and  intended  to  be  home  soon  after  1  o'clock. 
Instead  of  going  to  bed,  I  dozed  in  an  arm-chair,  but  started  up  wide  awake 
exactly  at  1,  ejaculating  "By  Jove,  he's  down  !"  and  seeing  him  coming 
out  of  a  drawing-room  into  a  brightly  illuminated  landing,  catching  liis  foot 
in  the  edge  of  the  top  stair,  and  falling  headlong,  just  saving  himself  hy  his 
elbows  and  hands.  (The  house  was  one  which  I  had  never  seen, nor  did  I  know 
where  it  was.)  Thinking  very  little  of  the  matter  I  fell  a-doze  again  for  half 
an  hour,  and  was  awakened  by  my  brother  suddenly  coming  in  and  saying. 
Oh,  there  you  are  !  1  have  just  had  as  narrow  an  escape  of  breaking  my 
neck  as  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  Coming  out  of  the  baU-room,  I  caught  my 
foot  and  tumbled  full  length  down  the  stairs." 

W.  Wareukton. 

In  a  second  letter  Canon  Warburton  adds  : — 

My  brother  was  hurrying  home  from  his  dance,  with  some  little  self- 
reproach  in  his  mind  for  not  having  been  at  his  chambers  to  receive  his  guest, 
so  the  chances  are  that  he  was  thinking  of  me.  The  whole  scene  was  vividly 
present  to  me  at  the  moment,  but  I  did  not  note  particulars,  any  more  than 
one  would  in  real  life.  The  general  imiDression  was  of  a  narrow  landing 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  I  remember  verifying  the  correctness  of  this  by 
questions  at  the  time. 

This  is  my  sole  experience  of  the  kind. 

Here  the  actual  scene,  intensely  realised  in  the  moment  of  imminent 
peril,  seems  to  have  flashed  itself  from  mind  to  mind  with  startling  but 
evanescent  distinctness.  We  may  remark  that  these  sudden  and  ^ivid 
impressions  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking  (of  which  we  have 
many  examples)  do  not  fairly  fall  under  the  category  of  dreams.  Their 
analogue  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  rare  and  curious  illusions  liiipna- 
gogiques  of  oncoming  sleep,  or  in  the  occasional  prolongation  of  dream- 
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images  into  the  first  wakiiig  moments — the  difference  lyii^g,  of  course^ 
in  the  fact  that  in  our  cases  the  scene  observed  is  one  which  was  actually 
passing  elsewhere  at  the  moment. 

In  the  next  stage  of  visualisation  the  percipient  sees  a  face  or  figure 
projected  or  depicted,  as  it  were,  on  some  convenient  surface — the  image 
being  thus  truly  externalised,  but  in  an  unreal  and  unsubstantial  fashion, 
and  in  a  bizarre  relation  to  the  real  objects  among  which  it  appears.. 
In  this  respect  it  might  be  compared  to  the  "  after-image  "  of  the  sun,, 
or  of  some  object  that  has  been  intently  scrutinised  through  a  micro- 
scope, which  we  involuntarily  import  into  our  view  of  the  surrounding 
scene. 

We  will  begin  with  an  example  taken  from  the  "Memoirs  of  Geor- 
giana.  Lady  Chatterton,"  by  E.  H.  Dering  (1878),  pp.  100-102. 

My  mother  had  not  been  very  well,  but  there  was  nothing  alarming  in 
her  state.  I  was  suffering  from  a  bad  cold,  and  went  early  to  bed  one  night, 
after  leaving  her  in  the  drawing-room  in  excellent  spirits,  and  tolerably  well, 
I  slept  unusually  well,  and  when  I  awoke  the  moon  was  shining  through  th& 
old  casement  brightly  into  the  room.  The  white  cm-tains  of  my  bed  were 
drawn  to  protect  me  from  the  draught  that  came  through  the  large  window,, 
and  on  this  ciu'tain,  as  if  depicted  there,  I  saw  the  figure  of  my  mother — the 
face  deadly  pale,  with  blood  flowing  on  the  bedclothes.  For  a  moment  I 
lay  horror-stricken,  and  unable  to  move  or  cry  out,  till,  thinking  it  might  be 
a  dream  or  a  delusion,  I  raised  myself  up  in  bed,  and  touched  the  curtain. 
Still  the  appearance  remained  (although  the  curtain  on  which  it  was  depicted 
moved  to  and  fro  when  I  touched  it)  as  if  reflected  by  a  magic  lantern.  In 
great  terrior  I  got  up,  and  throwing  on  a  cloak  I  rushed  off  through  some 
rooms  and  a  long  jjassage  to  my  mother's  room.  To  my  surprise,  I  saw  from 
tlie  further  end  of  the  passage  that  her  door  was  open  and  a  strong  light 
coming  from  it  across  the  passage.  As  she  invariably  locked  her  door  when 
she  went  to  bed,  my  fears  were  increased  by  the  sight,  and  I  ran  on  more 
quickly  still,  and  entered  her  room.  There  she  lay  just  as  I  had  seen  her  on 
the  curtam,  pale  as  death  and  the  sheet  covered  with  blood,  and  two  doctors 
standing  by  the  bedside.  She  saw  me  at  once  and  seemed  delighted  to  see 
me,  though  too  weak  to  speak  or  hold  out  her  hand.  "  She  has  been  very 
ill,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  she  would  not  allow  you  to  be  called,  lest  your  cold 

should  be  made  worse.    But  I  trust  all  danger  is  over  now  The 

sight  of  you  has  decidedly  done  her  much  good."  So  she  had  been  in  danger, 
and  would  not  disturb  me  !  Oh  !  how  thankful  I  felt  to  the  vision  or  fancy, 
or  whatever  it  may  have  been.  , 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  picture,  though  not  producing  the  impression 
of  a  solid  and  independent  object,  was  still  no  mere  illusion,  no  mere 
momentary  translation  of  the  folds  or  pattern  of  the  drapery  into  a 
human  face.  It  was  accurate  and  persistent  enough  to  resist  a  touch 
which  shook  the  curtain  on  which  it  was  shown. 

The  next  case  carries  us  perhaps  a  step  further  still,  as  the  image 
appeared  with  somewhat  more  of  apparent  relief — though  certainly  not 
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yet  as  co-ordinate  in  any  natural  fashion  with  the  other  objects  in  the 
percipient's  field  of  ^dsion.  We  received  the  account  from  Mr.  Eichard 
Searle,  Barrister,  Home  Lodge,  Herne  Hill,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  his 
sole  experience  of  a  hallucination. 

One  afternoon,  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  in  my  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  working  at  some  papers.  My  desk  is  between  the  fireplace  and  one 
of  the  windows,  the  window  being  two  or  three  yards  on  the  left  side  of  my 
chan,  and  lookmg  out  into  the  Temple.  Suddenly  I  became  aware  that  I  was 
looking  at  the  bottom  window-pane,  which  was  about  on  a  level  with  my 
eys,  and  there  I  saw  the  figure  of  the  head  and  face  of  my  wife,  in  a  re- 
clining position,  with  the  eyes  closed  and  the  face  quite  white  and  bloodless, 
as  if  she  were  dead. 

I  pulled  myself  together,  and  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  where 

1  saw  nothing  but  the  houses  opposite,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
had  been  drowsy  and  had  fallen  asleep  ;  and  after  taking  a  few  turns  about 
the  room  to  rouse  myself,  I  sat  down  again  to  my  work  and  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter. 

I  went  home  at  my  usual  time  that  evening,  and  whilst  my  wife  and  1 
were  at  dinner  she  told  me  that  she  had  lunched  with  a  friend  who  lived  in 
Gloucester  Gardens,  and  that  she  had  taken  with  her  a  little  child,  one  of  her 
nieces,  who  was  staying  with  us  ;  but  during  lunch,  or  just  after  it,  the  child 
had  a  fall  and  slightly  cut  her  face  so  that  the  blood  came.  After  telling  the 
story,  my  wife  added  that  she  was  so  alarmed  when  she  saw  the  blood  on  the 
cliild's  face  that  she  had  fainted.  "SMiat  I  had  seen  in  the  window  then 
occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  asked  her  what  time  it  was  when  this  happened. 
She  said,  as  far  as  she  remembered,  it  must  have  been  a  few  miautes  after 

2  o'clock.  This  was  the  time,  as  nearly  as  I  could  calculate,  not  having 
looked  at  my  watch,  when  I  saw  the  figure  in  the  window-jjane. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  have  known 
my  wife  to  have  had  a  fainting  fit.  She  was  in  bad  health  at  the  time,  and  I 
did  not  mention  to  her  what  I  had  seen  until  a  few  days  afterwards,  when 
she  had  become  stronger.  I  mentioned  the  occurrence  to  several  of  my 
friends  at  the  time.  S. 
November  2nd,  1883. 

Mr.  Paul  Pierrard,  at  whose  residence,  27,  Gloucester  Gardens,  W., 
Mrs.  Searle  fainted,  tells  us  that  the  cause  of  her  doing  so  was  the  sight 
of  an  accident  which  befel  her  little  niece.  He  also  describes  hearing 
from  Mr.  Searle,  on  the  next  day,  that  at  the  precise  time  of  the  faint- 
ing "  a  peculiar  feeling  overcame  him,  and  he  distinctly  saw — as  it  were 
in  a  looking-glass — the  very  image  of  his  wife  leaning  back  in  a  swoon." 

The  last  two  narratives  are  specially  noteworthy.  'NVlien  it  first 
became  evident  to  us  that  a  number  of  strange  heterogeneous  narratives 
might  be  explained  and  connected  by  supposing  them  to  represent  the 
various  stages  of  externalisation  of  a  telepathic  impact  in  the  percipient's 
mind,  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  those  of 
Lady  Chatterton  and  Mr.  Searle.    Our  chain  of  argument  seemed  fairly 
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complete  witlioiit  tliem.  "We  should  have  gone  on  from  scenes  flashed 
before  the  mind  to  phantoms  visualised  "  out  in  the  room,"  with  a  sense 
that  there  was  no  real  interruption  of  continuity,  although  the  step  was 
a  long  one  to  make  on  such  uncertain  ground.  The  moment,  however, 
that  these  externalised  inctiires  are  described,  it  becomes  plain  that 
they  supply  exactly  the  connecting  link,  the  want  of  which  was  vaguely 
felt.  The  picture  on  the  window-pane  or  the  bed-curtain  comes  pre- 
cisely midway  between  the  mental  image  and  the  apjiarently  solid  figure. 
It  represents  (in  our  language)  a  telepathic  impression  which  has  been 
externalised,  but  not  yet  completely  objectified  ;  which  presents  itself  as 
something  at  which  the  percipient  gazes,  but  which  yet  is  not  "  taken  for 
real,"  or  localised  in  three  dimensions  among  the  familiar  objects  around 
him.  And  as  comj^ared  with  the  two  equally  crude  views  between 
which  we  steer — that  phantoms  are  all  morljid  nonsense,  or  that  they  are 
all  "the  spirits  of  the  dead" — we  think  that  our  explanation  is  strongly 
supported  by  such  intermediate  cases  as  these.  Our  aim  is  to  trace  the 
connection  between  the  most  trivial  phenomena  of  thought-transference, 
or  confused  inklings  of  disaster,  and  the  full-blown  "  aj^parition "  of 
popular  belief.  And,  once  on  the  track,  we  find  group  after  group  of 
transitional  experiences,  illiistrating  the  degrees  by  which  a  stimulus, 
falling  or  fallen  from  afar  upon  some  obscure  sub-conscious  region  of  the 
percipient's  mind,  may  seem  to  disengage  itself  from  his  subjectivity,  and 
to  emerge  into  the  waking  world. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  final  class  of  cases,  where  the  percipent  sees 
the  phantasmal  figure  as  an  apparently  solid  object  among  the  familiar 
objects  which  surround  him,  and  holding  to  those  objects  just  such  a 
relation  as  a  figure  of  flesh  and  blood  might  have  held.  We  received 
the  following  example  from  Mr.  George  Marchant,  Linkfield  Street, 
E,edhill,  formerly  a  large  farmer  and  miller,  and  now  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  shrewd  and  vigorous  old  age. 

About  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  October,  1881,  while  I  was 
perfectly  wide  awake,  and  looking  at  a  lamj)  burning  on  my  washhand-stand, 
a  person,  as  I  thought,  came  into  the  room  by  mistake,  and  stopped,  looking 
into  the  looking-glass  on  the  table.  It  soon  occurred  to  me  it  represented 
Robinson  Ivelsey,  by  his  dress  and  wearing  his  hair  long  behind.  When  I 
raised  myself  up  in  bed  and  called  out,  it  instantly  disappeared.  The  next 
day  I  mentioned  to  some  of  my  friends  how  strange  it  was.  So  thoroughly 
convinced  was  I,  that  I  searched  the  local  papers  that  day  (Saturday)  and 
the  following  Tuesday,  believing  his  death  would  be  in  one  of  them.  On  the 
following  Wednesday  a  man,  who  formerly  was  my  drover,  came  and  told  me 
Robinson  Kelsey  was  dead.  Anxious  to  know  at  what  time  he  died,  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wood,  the  family  undertaker  at  Lingfield  ;  he  learnt  from  the  brother- 
in-law*  of  the  deceased  that  he  died  at  2  a.m.    He  was  my  first  cousin,  and 

*  This  brother-in-law  has  kindly  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  above  dat  .  but 
has  now  forgotten  what  was  the  hour  of  death,  not  having  been  actually  present. 
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was  apprenticed  formerly  to  me  as  a  miller  ;  afterwards  he  lived  with  me  as 
journeyman  ;  altogether,  eight  years.  I  never  saw  anything  approaching 
that  before.  I  am  72  years  old,  and  never  feel  nervous  ;  I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  dead  or  their  spii-its.    I  hand  you  a  rough  plan  of  the  bedroom,  &c. 

To  our  inquiries  as  to  whether  Robinson  Kelsey  had  been  in  his  mind, 
and  on  various  other  points,  Mr.  Marchant  replies  : — 

I  had  not  been  thinking  about  him,  neither  had  I  spoken  to  him  for 
20  years.  In  the  morning  after  seeing  the  apparition,  I  spoke  about  it 
to  a  jjerson  in  the  house.  In  the  evening  I  again  spoke  about  it  to  two  per- 
sons, how  strange  it  was.  It  was  several  days  after  our  conversation  about 
what  I  had  seen  that  I  heard  of  his  death.  These  people  will  confirm  my 
statement,  for  after  I  heard  of  the  death  I  spoke  of  it  to  the  same  peojile, 
that  my  relation  died  the  same  night  as  I  saw  the  ajiparition.  As  the  ap- 
parition passed  between  my  bed  and  the  lamj)  I  had  a  full  view  of  it  ;  it  was 
.unmistakable.  When  it  stopped  looking  in  the  glass  I  spoke  to  it,  then  it 
gently  sank  away  downwards. 

We  have  received  the  following  confirmation  of  this  incident  — 

We  are  positive  of  hearing  jMr.  Marchant  one  day  say  that  he  saw  the 
apparition  of  Robinson  Kelsey  during  the  previous  night. 

Ann  Langekidge,*  Linkfield  Street,  Redhill. 
Matilda  Fuller,  Station  Road,  RedhiU. 
William  Miles,  Station  Road,  Redhill. 

Mr.  Marchant  has  never  had  any  other  "hallucination,"  and  laughs 
at  the  very  idea  of  such  things.  In  a  personal  interview  he  entered 
further  into  detail,  pointing  out  in  situ  the  exact  line  that  the  figure 
took,  and  how  it  momentarily  hid  the  lamp  in  passing  in  front  of  the 
washhand-stand.  He  describes  Kelsey's  long  and  bushy  back-hair  as  a 
very  distinct  peculiarity  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  figure  was  visible  for 
nearly  a  minute. 

Here,  then,  at  last,  we  have  the  ox\^i\o^o^  apparition.  And  we  note 
at  once  that  the  completeness  of  the  externalisation  is  not  the  only 
point  in  which  this  phantasm  difiers  from  the  preceding  ones.  It  is 
more  durable,  and  it  is  apparently  more  independent.  Reading  the 
account  of  it,  one  cannot  resist  the  question,  "  Should  I  have  seen  it,  had 
I  been  there  T  And  the  question  cannot  but  lead  on  to  another.  If  the 
apparition  could  have  been  seen  by  more  than  one  person,  what  will  be 
the  effect  on  our  theory  of  the  transference  of  an  impression  from  mind 
to  mind  %  Can  we  conceive  of  this  rare  telepathic  sympathy  as  affecting 
tioo  minds  at  the  same  moment  and  in  the  same  way  ?  or  are  we  driven 

*  One  of  us  has  visited  Mrs.  Langeridge,  who  is  a  sensible  person,  with  very 
little  belief  in  "  ghosts."  She  at  once  volunteered  the  remark  that  Mr.  Marchant 
described  his  vision  to  her  next  morning. 
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to  assume  some  independent  agency,  operating  quite  outside  the  mind  of 
either  percipient  ? 

Up  to  this  point  it  will  be  observed,  this  fundamental  problem  has 
not  presented  itself.  The  phantasms  with  which  we  have  thus  far  been 
dealing  have  not  been  such  as  to  force  on  us  the  question  whether  two 
or  more  percipients  would  be  likely  to  share  them.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  completer  or  more  objective  phantasms,  we  have  no  longer  any 
assurance  that  they  are  perceptible  to  one  person  only,  unless  we  liave^ 
actual  evidence  that  other  persons  were  present  at  the  time  and  failed 
to  perceive  them. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  variety  of  these  fidly  externalised 
phantasms  is  liable  (as  we  find  from  numerous  instances)  to  be  perceived 
by  anyone  who  happens  to  be  present.  This  phenomenon  of  collective 
percipience,  of  a  sight  seen  or  a  sound  heard*  by  several  persons  at  once, 
can.  be  shown,  we  think,  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  substantial 
truth  of  our  theory  ;  but  the  problem  is  a  formidable  one,  and  we  can- 
not here  do  more  than  indicate  its  existence. 

Meantime,  the  very  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  arrange  the 
phenomena  in  a  graduated  series  must  be  admitted  to  be  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  a  common  origin  for  them  all ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  tO' 
treat  the  solid-looking  figure  of  Robinson  Kelsey,  no  less  than  the 
fleeting  vision  "  in  the  mind's  eye  "  of  Mr.  E-awlinson,  as  in  some  way 
the  product  of  the  percipient's  own  mind,  projected  (so  to  speak)  under 
the  stimulus  of  an  impact  from  the  mind  of  the  dying  friend.  But  this 
explanation  is  something  more  than  a  natural  conjecture  :  we  have,  as 
we  stated  above,  a  certain  amount  of  experimental  support  even  for  the 
extreme  cases  where  the  apparition  is  externalised  in  the  most  com- 
plete way.  We  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  make  so  positive  an 
assertion  on  the  ground  of  previously  recorded  cases  ;  as  those  cases  are 
few  in  number,  and  their  correctness  cannot  now  be  tested  in  detail. 
But  we  cannot  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  case  which  we  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (Vol.  I.  p.  120), 
where  a  friend  of  our  own,  without  having  given  the  slightest  hint  of 
his  intention,  concentrated  his  mind  for  some  minutes  on  the  idea  of 
appearing  to  two  distant  friends,  in  no  way  subject  to  hallucinations 
who  volunteered  the  iirformation,  when  next  he  visited  them,  that  they 
had  distinctly  seen  him  in  their  room  at  precisely  that  time.f     Such  a 

*  It  would  be  cumbrous  to  introduce  at  every  turn  the  words  necessary  for 
extending  what  is  said  about  vision  to  impressions  of  hearing  and  toucli.  The 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  where  the  application  to  these  further 
senses  is  possible,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  understood. 

t  We  cannot  ignore  the  strength  of  the  contemporary  testimony  for  the 
occurrence  of  similar  events  in  the  East  ;  but  the  remoteness  of  the  locality  and 
other  difficulties  prevent  us  from  here  dwelling  on  them. 
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result  ifs  specially  instructive  in  connection  ^vitli  more  than  one  of  the 
spontaneous  cases  quoted  above.  We  noted,  in  passing,  how  Mr.  Raw- 
linson's  case  differed  from  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  experimental 
Thought-transference,  in  that  the  agent  was  not  directing  his  attention 
to  that  which  appeared  to  the  percipient.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Mr.  Searle's  case  ;  and  in  Lady  Chatterton's  case,  though  a  portion 
of  what  she  herself  saw  depicted — namely,  the  eflusion  of  blood — was 
doubtless  prominent  at  the  moment  in  her  mother's  mind,  the  mother's 
own  face  and  aspect  can  hardly  have  had  any  conscious  place  there. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  conceive  to  have  been  in  the  agent's  mind  in  these 
instances  It  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  (as  Canon  Warburton 
supposes  in  the  case  of  his  brother)  that  part  of  its  content,  at  any  rate, 
was  a  forcible  idea  of  the  percipient  and  of  the  agent's  self  in  relation  to 
the  percipient.  Lady  Chatterton's  mother,  it  is  clearly  imislied,  was  think- 
ing of  her  daughter,  and  in  the  other  two  cases  we  should  naturally  ima- 
gine a  similar  though  more  transient  occupation  of  the  agent's  mind  with 
the  absent  husband  or  friend  ;  for  it  has  often  been  noted  that,  in  the 
sense  of  helplessness  and  collapse  that  immediately  precedes  fainting  or 
death,  the  idea  of  distant  scenes  and  persons  is  apt  to  recur  in  very 
vivid  flashes.  And  if  this  be  granted,  the  parallelism  with  our  friend's 
experimental  case  becomes  very  marked.  For  the  idea  in  Ids  mind  was 
of  himself — not  his  aspect  particularly,  but  his  personality — in  relation  to 
th-e  percipients ;  while  the  impression  in  tlieir  minds  was  of  his  aspect. 

Mr.  Marchant's  case  (which  is  of  a  common  type)  does,  however, 
iTndoulitedly  carry  us  beyond  this  analogy.  We  cannot  pronounce  it 
impossible  that  Kelsey's  dying  thoughts  reverted  strongly  to  his  old 
employer  ;  but,  considering  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  had 
held  no  intercourse,  we  should  prefer  to  suppose  that  the  pre-existent  and 
latent  rapport  between  the  two  sufficed  to  efiect  the  transference  of  the 
image,  without  any  conscious  direction  of  the  agent's  attention.  We  can 
hardly  hope,  however,  that  this  hypothesis  will  look  plausible,  until  the 
rationale  of  the  projection  of  the  image  has  been  more  fully  considered.. 
To  this,  then — the  necessary  supplement  or  expansion  of  our  telepathic 
theory — we  may  at  once  proceed. 

Let  us  first  clearly  realise  the  facts.  Something  is  presented  as- 
apparently  an  independent  piece  of  matter  in  the  material  world  ;  but 
no  piece  of  matter  is  really  there,  and  the  appearance  is  a  phantasm. 
How  would  such  an  experience  be  most  naturally  described  ?  Surely  as 
a  hallucination  of  the  sense  of  sight — the  creation  of  a  mind  which  is  in 
some  abnormal  state.  This  is  pi-ecisely  what  Ave  hold  it  to  be  ;  the 
abnormal  state  being,  however,  not — as  in  the  case  of  morbid 
hallucinations — a  mere  pathological  condition  of  the  percipient,  but  a 
peculiar  form  of  disturbance  produced  by  an  unusual  condition  in  some 
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distant  person.  In  virtue  of  their  having  their  real  cause  outside  the 
percipient,  and  so  in  a  Avay  conveying  true  information,  we  may  describe 
death-wraiths  and  tlie  like  as  veridical  hallucinations  ;  but  as  projections 
of  the  percipient's  own  mind,  by  which  his  senses  are  deluded,  we  hold 
them  to  be  altogether  on  a  par  with  morbid  hallucinations.  They  are 
thus,  merely  a  species  in  a  larger  genus  ;  and  our  most  hopeful  course 
will,  therefore,  be  to  trace  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  genus — to  decide 
what  a  "  hallucination  of  the  senses  "  really  involves.  It  is  inevitable 
that  this  endeavour  should  carry  us  for  a  brief  space  into  the  region  of 
physiology,  but  the  accompanying  diagram  will  enable  the  least  in- 
structed reader  to  master  at  a  glance  all  the  technical  information 
recjuired.  We  accept  the  commonly  accepted  doctrine  as  to  the  locali- 
sation of  brain  functions ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  our  explanation 
might,  we  think,  hold  good,  even  if  that  doctrine  came  to  be  modified. 

Let  A  represent  the  retina  of  the  eye  Avhich  in  itself  has  no  more 
power  of  seeing  than  a  mirror  has.  Let  B  represent  the  group  of  cells 
in  the  brain  which  constitutes  the  "  visualising  centre,"  and  which  is 
excited  into  activity  whenever  sight  takes  place.  And  let  0  represent 
the  cortical  or  external  part  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  part  of 
which  is  excited  into  activity  whenever  any  of  the  higher  psychical 
faculties — intelligent  perception,  imagination,  comparison,  memory, 
volition — are  called  into  play.  A  is  connected  with  B  by  the  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  B  is  connected  with  0  by  other  nerve-fibres.  Now 
any  disturbance  of  tlie  cells  at  B  which  reaches  a  certain  intensity  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  sense  of  sight ;  and,  when  this  disturbance  is 
23ropagated  onwards  in  the  natural  course  from 
B  to  C,  this  sense  will  become  a  complete  per- 
ception— an  object  for  tlie  mind — which  can  be 
reflected  on,  compared  with  other  objects,  and 
remembered.  But  the  central,  indispensable 
fact — the  disturbance  at  B — may  itself  originate 
in  at  least  two  quite  distinct  Avays.  On  the  one 
hand  it  may  originate  in  a  nervous  impulse  sent 
up  along  the  fibres  from  A,  owing  to  some 
change  Avhich  has  taken  place  at  A — Avhether  it  be  a  bloAv  on  the  eye, 
which  makes  us  see  sparks,  or  the  stimulus  of  external  rays  of  light, 
Avhich  makes  us  see  surrounding  objects.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
originate  in  a  nervous  impulse  sent  doivn  along  the  fibres  from  0,  owing 
to  some  change  that  has  taken  place  at  C  ;  and  then  Ave  shall  have  a 
hallucination — a  sense  of  seeing,  and  of  seeing,  it  may  be,  Avith  great 
vividness  and  completeness,  though  Avhat  is  seen  has  no  existence 
external  to  the  percipient's  organism.  This  may  happen  either  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily.  Painters  have  sometimes  imagined  a  face  or  a 
scene  Avith  sucli  force  as  actually  to  externalise  it  in  space  and  see  it 
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before  their  eyes.  But  far  more  often  the  hallucination  is  involuntary, 
as  in  purely  morbid  cases,  in  dreams,  and  in  the  species  of  apparitions 
■with  which  we  are  dealing  in  this  paper. 

Now,  so  far,  the  matter  seems  plain  enougla.  The  particular  cells  at 
B,  whose  activity  is  necessary  for  the  sense  of  sight,  may  be  stimulated 
or  exploded  either  by  an  impulse  fi-om  vnthout,  started  by  light,  in  which 
case  we  see  objects  that  are  really  there  ;  or  liy  an  impulse  from 
within,  started  by  some  spontaneous  cerebral  change,  in  which  case  we 
see  objects  that  are  not  really  there.  But  with  regard  to  the  latter 
case  there  is  just  . one  point  that  needs  carefx:l  notice.  AVe  are  supposing 
that  the  impulse  which  results  in  a  hallucination  is  started  by  some 
change  in  the  cells  at  C.  Now  what  mental  event  does  this  physical 
change  at  C  imply  ?  Clearly  not  the  sigJit  of  the  object,  for  that  only 
takes  places  in  association  with  the  physical  change  in  the  cells  at 
B.  The  mental  event  associated  with  the  change  at  C  is  not  the 
siglit,  but  the  idea,  of  the  object,  as  it  might  present  itself  in  imagin- 
ation or  memory.  A  certain  low  degree  of  visualisation  is,  no 
doubt,  involved  in  the  very  idea,  and  probably  implies  a  slight  downward 
escape  of  current  from  C  to  B ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sluice-gates  are  never 
entirely  closed.  But  the  idea  only  becomes  completely  visualised — only 
becomes  a  precept,  so  as  to  suggest  the  real  external  presence  of  the 
object — when  the  downward  impulse  is  of  a  far  stronger  kind,  and  pro- 
duces as  large  a  change  at  B  as  an  upwaixl  impulse  from  the  retina 
would  do — the  whole  complex  process  being,  however,  for  consciousness, 
a  single  and  instantaneous  event.  And  this  being  so,  we  are  at  once 
able  to  assign  to  the  different  parts  of  the  process  their  respective 
characters.  The  origin  of  the  hallucination  is  no  doubt  in  the  imagina- 
tion— that  is,  in  physical  terms,  at  C  ;  but  it  is  not  the  imagination — 
or  C  as  the  physical  organ  of  the  imagination — that  is  to  blame  for  the 
hallucination.  There  is  notliing  delusive  in  the  mere  idea  or  memory  of 
a  visible  object ;  and  in  serving  as  a  basis  to  such  an  idea  or  memory, 
however  vivid,  the  cells  at  C  are  merely  performing  their  normal 
functions.  The  blame  attaches  to  the  escape  of  a  strong  nervous  current 
in  the  dowmoard  direction  from  0  to  B,  in  the  rending  of  the  sluice- 
gates (so  to  speak)  at  the  point  where  the  line  drawn  from  B  touches 
the  semicircle.  This  is  the  abnormal  event.  If  it  did  not  take  place, 
there  would  be  no  delusion,  for  there  would  be  a  mere  idea  or  memory 
of  the  object.  When  once  it  has  taken  place,  delusion  is  inevitable  ; 
for  instantaneously  a  strong  stimulus  is  communicated  to  the  cells  at  B, 
and  such  a  stimulus  involves  the  sense  of  seeing  the  object.  It  may 
well  be  only  the  sense,  and  not  the  judgment,  that  is  deluded  ;  many 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  hallucinations  have  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  figures  seen  hy  them  were  only  phantasms.  But  for  all  that  they 
saw  them :  to  the  sense  of  sight  the  figures  were  completely  real — so 
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-much  so  that  tlie  visual  sensation  was  even  referred  to  the  external  eye 
.and  the  figure  could  be  made  to  appear  double  by  squinting,  or  by  pres- 
:sure  on  the  side  of  one  eyeball. 

The  physical  details  of  the  process  which  we  have  called  the  "  rending 
of  the  sluice-gates,"  and  the  "  escape  of  current  from  C  to  B,"  will  per- 
haps never  be  known.  Certain  general  conditions  that  favour  the 
IDrocess  are  indeed  recognised  :  hallucinations  of  the  senses  are  common 
■events  in  sleep,  in  insanity,  and  in  the  delirium  of  fever;  and  they  may  be 
produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  various  drugs,  such  as  haschish  and 
-opium.  But  even  in  these  cases  the  broad  fact  is  almost  all  that  is  known. 
Of  the  actual  physiological  process  we  can  say  no  more  than  that  in 
insanity  it  is  part  of  the  general  cerebral  derangement,  and  is  due  in  the 
other  cases  to  some  change  in  the  constitution  or  distribution  of  the 
blood.  But  there  is  one  important  class  of  sensory  hallucinations  of 
which  even  thus  much  cannot  be  said — a  class  of  which  singularly  little 
aiotice  has  been  taken  by  scientific  writers — namely,  the  quite  transient 
;and  casual  hallucinations  of  sane  and  healthy  persons.  Though  rare, 
in  the  sense  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  population  have  had 
experience  of  them,  these  occurrences  are  absolutely  numerous.  Scores 
of  them  take  place  in  England  in  the  course  of  a  year.  But  what 
•determines  their  occurrence  to  this  or  that  person,  at  this  or  that  mo- 
ment, we  are  often  quite  unable  to  say.  Now  in  this  state  of  ignorance 
there  certainly  need  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  one  means  by 
which  the  "  escape  of  current "  from  0  to  B  may  be  determined  is  a 
ielejxothic  impulse.  Supposing  the  evidence  for  the  telepathic  production 
of  hallucinations — e.g.,  for  apparitions  at  the  time  of  death — to  be  in 
itself  sufficient,  physiology  need  make  no  difficulties  about  the  process  in 
the  percipient's  brain,  for  in  its  general  outline  that  process  is  just  as 
intelligible  to  us,  and  in  its  minute  details  just  as  obscure,  as  in  any  other 
case  of  hallucination.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  wo  may  even 
say  that  the  difficulties  are  less  in  the  case  of  death-wraiths  than  in 
cases  where  the  hallucination  is  purely  casual,  and  depends  on  no  assign- 
able conditions  at  all.  For  we  at  any  rate  succeed  in  connecting  the 
jjarticular  rare  effect — the  peculiar  "  escape  of  current,"  and  the  conse- 
quent occurrence  of  a  hallucination  to  a  sane  and  healthy  person — with 
a  particular  rare  cause — the  peculiar  condition  of  a  distant  friend. 

This,  happily,  is  all  that  need  be  said  in  the  way  of  physical  explan- 
ation. For  we  have  now  got  what  we  wanted — a  ready  way  of 
connecting  apparitions  with  the  simpler  forms  of  Thought-transference, 
even  where  (as  in  Mr.  Marchant's  case)  the  connection  might  at  first 
seem  most  difficult  to  establish.  How,  we  asked  above,  could  the  idea 
of  Kelsey  be  impressed  on  Mr.  Marchant's  miiid  with  such  force  as  to 
embody  itself  in  a  visilile  phantom,  when  Kelsey's  mind  was  presumably 
not  occupied  either  with  Mr.  Marchant  or  with  himself  in  relation  to 
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him  '!  From  a  pliysiological  point  of  view  the  difficulty  vanishes,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  primary  effect  on  Mr.  Marchant  took  place  not  at 
B  but  at  C  ;  at  the  part  of  the  l^rain  which  is  the  great  storehouse  of  old 
impressions  ;  in  the  part,  moreover,  where  an  appropriate  physical  basis 
may  be  found  not  only  for  distinct  and  recognisable  images,  but  for 
subconscious  ideas  and  memories,  and  for  the  most  distant  and  intan- 
gible associations.  In  the  register  of  the  brain  it  is  seldom  that  a  record, 
once  made,  is  so  utterly  oljliterated  that,  under  suitable  conditions,  it 
may  not  be  revived.  And  if  once  a  relation  be  established  between  two 
poersons,  and  the  records  of  it  registered  in  their  two  brains,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  same  harmony  should  not  occasionally  manifest  itself 
hetween  those  records — even  though  they  be  long  sunk  below  the  level 
■of  conscious  attention — as  between  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
moment ;  and,  this  once  granted,  we  have  seen  how  the  physiological 
process  may  lead  on  to  the  projection  of  the  visible  phantom.  In 
psychical  terms,  we  see  no  reason  why  subconscious  ideas  and  memories 
which  are  in  no  distinct  way  present  to  consciousness,  such  as  Kelsey's 
.sense  of  his  old  relationship  to  Mr.  Marchant,  should  not  evoke 
similar  blind  movements  in  IMr.  Marchant's  mind,  which,  gathering 
strength,  might  lead  him  to  body  forth  the  vision  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance.* On  this  view  it  would  becpme  quite  intelligible  that  he  should 
see  the  figure  even  before  he  recognised  it.  And  in  a  similar  way  we 
should  interpret  some  at  least  of  those  cases  of  death-wraith  (of  which 
we  have  a  good  many  specimens)  where  the  figure  seems  to  form  by  a 
gradual  process.  We  should  say  that  there  the  idea,  at  first  but  dimly 
conveyed  and  vaguely  apprehended,  was  working  itself  into  definiteness 
(as  so  often  occurs  in  processes  of  abstract  thought),  and  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  projection  underwent  a  corresponding  change. 

But  here  we  find  ourselves  fairly  launched  on  a  very  wide  and  inter- 
esting question — namely,  how  far  the  primary  idea  may  be  modified, 
wrought  on,  or  worked  out,  in  the  percipient's  own  mind,  before  it  be- 
comes embodied  as  a  visible  phantom.     That  mind  is  no  mere  collection 

*  It  miglit  seem  out  of  the  question  to  obtain  any  experimental  supijort  for  a 
-transference  of  impression  apart  from  consciousness  on  the  "agent's"  part. 
Tet  support  of  a  kind  has  actually  presented  itself.  We  requested  our  friend 
above  mentioned  secretly  to  determine,  before  going  to  sleep  at  about  10.30  p.m., 
that  his  form  should  appear  at  midnight — -that  is,  at  a  moment  when  he  would 
be  actually  asleep — to  one  of  the  persons  whom  he  had  before  s'acceeded  in  affect- 
ing, and  whom  he  had  not  even  seen  for  some  time.  On  the  22nd  of  March  he 
did  so,  determining  not  only  to  appear  but  to  touch  his  friend's  head.  The  result 
is  thus  described  by  the  latter  : — "  On  Saturday  night,  22nd  of  March,  1884,  I  had 
a  distinct  impression  that  Mr.  B.  was  in  my  room.  I  distinctly  saw  hiin,  whilst 
widely  awake.  He  came  towards  me  and  touched  my  head."  Since  this  Report 
was  written,  we  have  received  an  account,  from  another  "  agent "  and 
percipient,"  of  a  similar  successful  experiment. 
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of  separate  compartments,  into  wiiicli  new  ideas  will  fit  and  then  rest  in  a 
passiveway  ;  but  an  organism  of  interacting  parts,  whereany  change  orany 
intruding  element  may  set  in  motion  whole  trains  of  images  and  associ  ations. 
We  know  what  small  and  dim  suggestions  will  sometimes  set  large 
tracts  of  mental  machinery  to  work ;  and  we  may  therefore  well  creclit 
the  vaguer  or  subconscious  order  of  telepathic  impressions  with  such  a 
power.    Now  if  a  visible  phantasm  results,  in  the  manner  above  sug- 
gested, what  more  natural  than  that  these  further  images  and  associa- 
tions should  be  embodied  in  it  1    We  may  compare  the  process  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  one  form  of  lialkicination  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar — in  dreaming.    A  strong  impression,  whether  received  before 
sleep  (as  from  a  recent  sorrow  or  a  piece  of  exciting  work)  or  during 
sleep  (as  from  a  knock  at  the  door  or  an  uncomfortable  posture),  will 
mingle  itself  in  dreams  with  all  sorts  of  scenes  and  ideas  that  the 
sleeping  mind  supplies.    Now  we  would  suggest  that  the  mind,  even  in 
a  waking  state,  may  unconsciously  react,  as  in  a  dream,  on  the  crude 
material  presented  to  it,  may  invest  the  nucleus  of  a  "transferred  im- 
pression "  with  its  own  atmosphere  and  imagery ;  nay,  even  that  the 
apparent  externality  of  the  jshantasm — the  very  fact  in  virtue  of  which 
we  call  the  impression  a  liallucination — may  itself  be  merely  a  radical 
instance  of  such  investiture.    We  should  thus  have  a  ready  explana- 
tion for  many  degrees  of  distinctness  and  individualisation,  and  many 
diversities  of  character,  in  the  sensory  j)hantasm.     Supjjose  the  same 
kind  of  real  event — say  the  peaceful  death  of  an  aged  parent — to  occur 
in  twenty  cases,  and  in  each  of  them  to  produce  a  real  and  unique  sort 
of  disturljance  in  some  absent  person's  mind ;  then,  if  that  disturbance 
clothed  itself  in  some  sensory  form — or,  in  our  language,  if  it  reached 
the  point  of  causing  a  hallucination — such  hallucination  might  take 
twenty  different  forms.    One  percipient  may  hear  his  j^arent's  voice ; 
another  may  imagine  the  touch  of  his  hand  upon  his  head  ;  a  third  may 
see  him  in  his  wonted  dress  and  aspect ;  a  fourth  may  see  him  in  his 
dying  aspect ;  a  fifth  may  see  him  in  some  transfigured  aspect ;  and 
others  may  invest  the  disturbing  idea  with  every  sort  of  visible  sym- 
bolism, derived  from  their  minds'  habitual  furniture  and  their  wonted 
trains  of  thought. 

Striking  narratives  of  visible  phantasms  thus  mingled  with  a  dream 
element  do  in  fact  exist.  In  the  case  of  sailors,  for  instance,  the  condi- 
tions of  whose  lives  are  so  difterent  from  those  of  invalids  on  land,  the 
death-wraith  often  seems  to  "  suffer  a  sea-change,"  and  to  reflect  in 
fantastic  wildness  the  perils  of  the  deej).  Such  is  a  narrative  (sent  to 
us  by  Engineer  Dunlop,  of  Bangkok,  Siam)  of  an  apparition  seen 
"when  the  ship  wa.s  under  all  plain  sail  off  the  pitch  of  Cape  Horn," 
when  the  seaman  who  had  "  started  aloft  to  bend  the  fore-top-gallant 
flung  his  arms  round  the  top-gallant  shrouds  and  held  on  without 
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moving  .  .  .  till  he  was  lowered  on  deck  in  the  bight  of  a  bowline. " 
For  as  he  "  kept  looking  to  the  windward  at  the  squall,  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  it  he  saw  his  sweetheart  dressed  in  white  flowing  robes,  who 
came  flying  down  toward  him  before  the  wind,"  and  who,  as  it  after- 
ward? proved,  had  died  in  England  at  that  very  time. 

We  cite  this  last  narrative,  not  as  itself  evidentially  strong,  but  on 
account  of  its  theoretical  interest  as  illustrating  (among  others  more 
directly  attested)  the  dream-like  mode  in  which  the  telepathic  impres- 
sion may  take  shape  from  the  scene  around  ;  and  "  the  wet  sea-boy,  in 
an  hour  so  rude,"  may  transfer  to  •'  ci-adle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge" 
the  figure  whose  life  is  ebbing  in  the  quiet  bed  at  home.  For  we  hold 
it  legitimate  to  use  in  this  j^urely  illustrative  manner  many  narratives 
on  which  we  should  hesitate  to  base  our  ai'gument  if  they  stood  alone. 
When  we  review  the  600  cases  which  (exclusive  of  dreams)  we  have 
ah'eady  printed  as  material  for  our  book  on  "  Phantasms  of  the 
Living  "  alone — cases  of  which  a  large  proportion  come  first-hand  from 
persons  kno^vn  to  us — -we  can  hardly  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the 
general  fact  of  these  distant  impressions  will  be  accepted  by  the  majo- 
rity of  candid  minds.  Our  evidence  is  eminently  cumulative  ;  but  until 
its  cumulation  can  be  shown  at  full  length,  we  must  aim  rather  at 
showing  its  coherence  ;  at  indicating  the  way  in  which  intermediate 
instances  and  cross  analogies  interlock  even  the  most  apparently  isolated 
and  grotesque  of  bond  fide  narratives  of  this  kind. 

Another  group  of  cases  in  which  the  percipient's  mind  seems  to 
modify  the  impression  received  is  that  where  the  phantasmal  imagery 
is  drawn  from  the  appurtenances  of  death,  or  the  accepted  beliefs  as  to 
resurrection.  Of  course  symbolism  of  this  kind,  which  is  common  to 
the  agent's  mind  as  well  as  to  the  percipient's,  aftbrds  no  positive  proof 
as  to  whose  mmd  it  is  from  which  the  phantom  derives  its  shape  and 
consistency.  But  the  least  marvellous  explanation — the  nearest  to 
experimental  analogy — will  be  that  which  assumes  that  it  is  the  perci- 
pient's own  activity  which  invests  the  transferred  impression  with  its 
olothing  of  imagery.  We  have  space  for  only  two  instances  of  this 
class.  The  first  was  given  to  us  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Jones,  8,  Sussex 
Place,  N.W.,  who  confirmed  the  narrative  to  us  verbally,  and  showed 
us  a  letter  written  at  the  time  in  which  his  father  alludes  to  the 
apparition.  Colonel  Jones  has  never  experienced  any  other  iiallucina- 
tion  whatever  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  this  case  alone  would  severely 
try  the  theory  which  explains  all  such  phantoms  as  this  by  mere  chance- 
coiucidence. 

In  1845  I  was  stationed  with  my  regiment  at  Moulmein,  in  Burmah.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  direct  mail,  and  we  were  dependent  upon  the  arrival 
of  sailing  vessels  for  our  letters,  which  sometimes  arrived  in  batches,  and 
occasionally  were  months  without  any  news  from  home. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  March,  1845,  I  was,  with  others,  dining 
at  a  friend's  house,  and  when  sitting  in  the  verandah  after  dinner,  with  the 
other  guests,  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation  on  some  local  affairs,  I  all  at 
once  distinctly  saw  before  me  the  form  of  an  open  coffin,  with  a  favourite 
sister  of  mine,  then  at  home,  lying  in  it  apparently  dead.  I  naturally 
ceased  talking,  and  every  one  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  I  mentioned,  in  a  laughing  manner,  what  I  had  seen, 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  joke.  I  walked  home  later  with  an  officer  very 
much  my  senior  (the  late  Major-General  George  Briggs,  retired,  Madras 
Artillery,  then  Cajiitain  Briggs),  who  renewed  the  subject,  and  asked  whether 
I  had  received  any  news  as  to  my  sister's  illness.  I  said  no,  and  that  my 
last  letters  from  home  were  dated  some  three  months  prior.  He  asked  me 
to  make  a  note  of  the  circumstance,  as  he  had  before  heard  of  such  occur- 
rences. I  did  so,  and  showed  him  the  entry  I  made  opposite  the  day  of  the 
month  in  an  almanack.  On  the  17th  of  May  following  I  received  a  letter 
from  home  announcing  my  sister's  death  as  having  taken  place  on  that  very 
day— viz.,  the  24th  of  March,  1845. 

As  to  the  coincidence  of  hour,  Colonel  Jones  only  learnt  that  the 
death  occurred  in  the  morning  of  the  24th.  His  vision  was  seen  after 
an  early  dinner,  so  that,  allowing  for  longitude,  the  correspondence  of 
time  was  certainly  near,  and  may  have  been  exact.  There  had  been  a 
very  close  attachment  between  sister  and  brother. 

The  next  case  is  from  our  friend.  Miss  Summerbell,  140,  Kensing- 
ton Park  Road,  W.,  who  has  never  had  any  other  hallucination. 

I  have  been,  for  many  years,  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  family 
of  a  Dutch  nobleman,  who  reside  in  Holland.  Early  in  July  last  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  saying  that  her  father  was 
seriously  ill.  From  that  time  I  received  news  of  his  condition  every  day. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  1882,  1  received  a  postcard  saying  that  he  was  slightly 
better.  I  was  staying  at  the  time  at  the  Spa,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  suffer- 
ing much  from  neuralgia.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  I  was  lying,  unable  to 
sleep  from  pain  ;  no  doubt  I  dozed  now  and  then,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  I 
was  awake  when  what  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred.  It  was  beginning  to 
be  light,  and  I  distinctly  saw  every  object  in  the  room.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in  Holland,  when  a  person  of  distinction 
dies,  a  prieur  d' enterrement  is  employed.  This  man  is  dressed  in  black,  with 
dress  coat,  knee  breeches,  and  cocked  hat,  with  bands  of  crape  hanging  from 
the  corners.  It  is  his  office  to  go  to  all  the  houses  where  the  deceased  was 
known  and  announce  the  death.  On  the  morning  of  which  I  speak,  I  saw 
the  door  of  my  room  open  and  a  prieur  d'enterrement  enter.  He  said 
nothing,  but  stood  with  a  long  paper  in  his  hand.  I  remember  distinctly 
wondering  whether  I  had  fallen  asleep  and  was  dreaming  ;  I  looked  round 
and  saw  the  furniture,  and  the  window,  with  the  dim  light  coming  through 
the  closed  blind.  I  looked  at  my  watch,  it  was  nearly  5  o'clock.  I  looked 
towards  the  man,  but  he  was  gone.  It  was  nearly  six  years  since  I  had 
lived  for  any  time  in  Holland,  and  I  had  forgotten  the  custom  of  announcing 
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deaths  ;  at  least,  I  had  not  thought  of  it  for  years.  But  on  that  morning, 
iit  3.20,  my  friend  died. 

I  afterwards  questioned  my  friend,  Mme.  Huydecoper,  about  what 
happened  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  and  I  find  that  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  discuss  how  they  should  send  the  tidings  to  me.  I  told  the 
friend  with  whom  I  was  staying  at  the  time  what  I  had  seen  ;  she  si^oke  of 
it  several  times  during  the  day,  and  reminded  me  of  it  when  the  news  of  the 
death  arrived. 

Here  the  telepathic  impression,  instead  of  connecting  itself  with 
some  familiar  image,  such  as  a  coffin,  seems  to  have  evoked  slumbering 
memories  which  associated  Dutch  customs  with  Dutch  friends  in  the 
percipient's  mind.* 

Whatever  be  the  view  taken  of  each  separate  symbolical  case  of  this 
kind,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  collection  of  a  great  number  of  them 
may  throw  further  light  on  the  laws  of  association  which  govern  these 
rare  events — on  the  path  and  barometry  of  these  psychical  storms. 
Tliere  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  visual  phantom  of  a  dying  person  from 
which  some  hint  of  scientific  value  might  not  be  dra^ra,  were  the  figure 
carefully  scrutinised  in  every  detail.  Unfortunately,  this  scrutiny  is 
much  less  easy  in  the  case  of  veridical  than  in  the  case  of  morbid 
liallucinations.  Morbid  hallucinations  are  much  more  often  clurahle, 
and  much  more  often  repeated.    Moreover— and  we  commend  this  point 

*  An.  analogous  incident  was  narrated  more  than  once  by  the  late  Dr.  Pusey, 
in  a  way  which  led  his  hearers  to  believe  that  the  experience  was  his  own.  Our 
friend,  the  Kev.  G-.  B.  Simeon,  of  Gainsborough,  having  undertaken  to  ask  Dr. 
Pusey  what  truth  there  was  in  the  rumour  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition  in 
High  Street,  Oxford,  Dr.  Pusey  replied  that  the  report  was  probably  founded  on 
the  following  fact  : — 

Two  clergymen,  A.  and  B.,  great  friends,  were  at  a  distance  from  one  another. 
One  afternoon.  A.,  who  was  in  his  garden,  saw  the  figure  of  B.  approach,  and 
heard  him  say,  '•  I  have  been  in  hell  for  half-an-hour,  because  I  loved  the  praise 
of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God."  It  turned  out  that  B.  had  actually  died 
suddenly  on  that  day,  shortly  before  the  appearance  in  the  garden. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  this  evidence,  as  Dr.  Pusey  did  not  actually 
affirm  that  A.  was  himself  ;  and  we  have  lately  discovered  what  we  think  must 
be  the  original  of  the  story,  in  an  old  copy  of  the  Imperial  3]agazine.  As, 
however,  the  main  facts  agree,  and  Dr.  Pusey  vouched  for  their  truth,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  them  for  purposes  of  illustration.  It  is  plain  that,  on  our 
theory,  the  phantom's  speech  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  coffin  and 
the  prieur  d'entcrremcnf.  Miss  Jones  was  not  actually  lying  in  her  cofiin  when 
she  appeared  to  her  brother  in  that  position  ;  nor,  happily,  is  it  necessary  to 
assume  that  B.'s  words  were  a  transcript  of  literal  reality.  Just  as  in  the  one 
case  it  was  the  imagery  of  death  which  forced  itself  into  prominence,  so,  in  the 
other  case,  the  conception  of  what  follons  death  may  have  started  into  dream- 
like vividness  when  the  telepathic  impact  from  the  dying  friend  arrived,  and 
awoke,  perhaps,  a  slumbering  judgment  on  him  in  foro  conscientiw,  whicti 
affection  had  long  kept  hidden  in  the  unacknowledged  background  of  thought. 
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to  those  wlio  regard  veridical  hallucinations  as  merely  ti'ansient  morbid 
affections  occurring  by  cJiance  at  the  moment  of  death — morbid  hallu 
cinations  seem,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  be  tvnrecognised  faces  and 
figures  of  strangers,  and  they  thus  excite  curiosity  rather  than  emotion. 
In  a  large  majority  of  our  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  percipient  has 
I'ecognised  the  phantom.  It  is  thus  to  the  countenance  that  they  have 
for  the  most  part  looked.  The  dress  and  surroundings  are  not  minutely 
observed,  or  it  seems  a  mere  irreverence  to  dwell  on  them  in  the 
presence  of  what  is  so  sacred  and  beloved.  Often,  too,  the  phantom  is 
merely  momentary,  and  the  result  is  that  in  very  many  instaiices  we 
have  only  the  vague  description,  "  I  saw  my  father  as  I  Avas  used  to  see 
him,"  "  It  was  my  mother,  as  she  lived."  In  such  cases  there  is 
nothing  to  guide  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phantasmal  image.  It  is 
such  as  the  percipient  might  most  readily  have  shaped  for  himself ;  but 
it  is  such,  also,  as  the  agent  might  most  naturally  have  transmitted,  if 
such  images  are  transmitted  in  their  entirety  and,  so  to  speak,  ready- 
made. 

There  is,  however,  one  large  and  imjiortant  class  of  death-wraiths 
whose  peculiarity  it  is  that  the  dress  is,  as  it  were,  an  integral  part  of 
them,  forming  an  element  in  the  apparition  so  conspicuous  and  unex- 
pected as  to  attract  a  full  share  of  attention.  We  mean  the  cases 
where  the  phantom  appears  in  the  dress,  or  with  the  aspect,  which  the 
dying  man  actually  wore  at  death,  and  of  which  the  percipient  was 
not  previously  aware.  Here  it  undoubtedly  seems  as  though  the 
agent  had  transmitted  a  finished  picture  of  himself — an  M?ia5'0,  as  Lucretius 
would  say,  thrown  off  from  his  whole  circumference — which  needed  no 
reinforcement  from  the  percipient's  shaping  imagination  before  it 
stood  complete  and  evident  in  the  open  day. 

This  reproduction  of  actual  costume  or  actual  aspect  passes 
through  all  stages  of  distinctness  and  unexpectedness.  We  begin 
with  the  cases  where  the  dying  person  is  merely  seen  clad  in 
■wh  ite,  as  it  were  the  vague  reflection  of  the  night-dress  in  which  he  lies  ; 
and  we  go  on  to  instances  where  the  dress  worn  at  death  is  altogether 
strange  and  unusual,  or  where  a  violent  end  has  inflicted  recognisable 
scars  or  mutilation,  or  where  the  image  reiterates  with  phantasmal 
urgency  some  task  which  the  living  mind  regretfully  leaves  unaccom- 
plished, as  it  sinks  into  the  stupor  of  the  dim  death-day. 

The  first  of  these  cases  that  we  shall  select  is  one  which  curiously 
illustrates  the  changes  effected  by  half  a  century  of  oral  tradition  in  a 
narrative  of  this  kind.  The  occurrence  in  question,  belonging  to  a 
well-known  noble  family  and  to  a  tragic  accident,  has  been  often  cited  in 
society  when  such  topics  are  discussed,  and  we  obtained  a  written  ac- 
count of  it  from  a  member  of  the  family  known  to  us — both  he  and  we 
being  ignorant  that  a  contemporary  record  of  the  matter  had  already 
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been  printed  in  "  The  Journal  of  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  from  1831  to 
1847  "  (London,  1856),  Vol.  I.  p.  131.    Wearethus,  as  it  happens,  able 
to  compare  a  traditional  account  53  years  old  with  an  account  written 
down  15  months  after  the  occurrence  : — 
We  give  first  our  friend  s  account  :— 

My  grandfather  Sir  J.  Y.  was  drowned  by  the  uj^setting  of  a  boat  in  the 
Solent,  in  or  about  the  year  1830.  On  the  day  of  his  death  jMiss  M. ,  a  great 
friend  and  connection  of  his,  was  at  one  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  in  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  During  the  performance  she  fainted  away,  and  when  she 
■came  to  declared  that  she  had  seen  a  corpse  lying  at  her  feet,  and  though  the 
face  was  turned  away  she  knew  the  figure  to  be  that  of  my  grandfather. 
Communication  in  those  days  was  not,  of  course,  as  easy  as  now,  and  her  fears 
were  not  verified  tUl  some  days  after  the  event.  Such  is  the  family  story, 
which  I  heard  often  from  my  father,  and  had  verified  by  my  motlier  when  last 
I  saw  her. 

Here,  as  wUl  be  seen,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  either  the  co- 
incidence of  liour  or  the  dress  in  which  the  phantom  was  seen.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  contemporary  account,  wdiich  has  the  two  advantages 
of  being  half  a  century  nearer  to  the  facts  and  of  coming  from  the  side 
of  the  actual  percipient,  Miss  Manningham,  whose  name  w^e  are  now 
allowed  to  print  for  the  first  time.  In  "A  Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 
by  T.  Raikes,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847,"  Vol.  I.  p.  131,  we  read  :— 

Wednesday,  26th  December,  1832. — Captain  recounted  a  curious 

anecdote  that  happened  in  his  own  family.    He  told  it  in  the  following 

words  : — It  is  now  about  15  months  ago  that  Miss  M  ,  a  connection 

of  my  family,  went  with  a  party  of  friends  to  a  concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms. 
She  appeared  there  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  indisposition,  and  though  she 
persisted  for  some  tim.e  to  struggle  against  what  seemed  a  violent  nervous 
affection,  it  became  at  last  so  oppressive,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send  for 
their  carriage  and  conduct  her  home.  Slie  was  for  a  long  while  unwilling  to 
say  what  was  the  cause  of  her  indisposition  ;  but  on  being  more  earnestly 
questioned,  she  at  length  confessed  that  she  had,  immediately  on  arriving  at 
the  concert  room,  been  terrified  by  a  horrible  vision  which  unceasingly  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  sight.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though  a  naked  corpse  was 
lying  on  the  floor  at  her  feet ;  the  features  of  the  face  were  partly  covered  by 
a  cloth  mantle,  but  enough  was  apparent  to  convince  her  that  the  body  was 

that  of  Sir  J  Y  .    Every  efi'ort  was  made  by  her  friends  at  the  time 

to  tranquillise  her  mind  by  representing  the  folly  of  allowing  such  delusions 
to  prey  upon  her  spirits,  and  she  thus  retired  to  bed  ;  but  on  the  following 

day  the  family  received  the  tidings  of   Sir  J  Y   having  been 

drowned  in  Southampton  River  that  very  night  by  the  oversetting  of  his  boat, 
and  the  body  was  afterwards  found  entangled  in  a  hoat-cloa'k.  Here  is  an 
authentic  case  of  second  sight,  and  of  very  recent  date. 

On  a  critical  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conieinporarij  or 
old  account  presents  two  small  apparent  discrepancies  from  the  tra- 
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dition.al  or  new  account,  and  also  (which  is  more  surprising)  contains 
two  further  circumstances  of  the  highest  interest.  The  discrepancies  are 
tliese.  Tlie  new  account  says  that  Miss  M.  did  not  receive  the  news  for 
some  days  ;  the  old  account  says  that  the  family  received  it  the  next  day. 
Now  the  journey  from  Southampton  to  London  occupied  only  one  day 
in  1830,  and  probably  the  old  account  is  correct.  Miss  M.,  however,, 
may  not  have  been  informed  for  another  day  or  two ;  so  the  neuT 
account  may  be  correct  also.  The  other  discrepancy  is  in  the  name  of 
the  ljuilding  where  the  vision  was  seen — the  "  Argyll  Rooms  "  accord- 
ing to  the  old  account,  the  "  Hanover  Square  Rooms"  according  to  the 
new.  Now  from  Crickley's  "Picture  of  London"  (1831),  p.  93,  we  learn 
that  "  the  Argyll  Rooms,  Regent  Street,  burnt  down  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year,  have  been  again  restored  to  their  former  splendour.  They 
are  devoted  to  concerts,  balls,  and  exhibitions, and  are  much  frequented  by 
persons  of  rank  and  fashion."  It  also  appears  that  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  were  open  for  concerts  at  the  same  time,  so  that  either 
account  might  be  correct.  But  as  the  title  "  Argyll  Rooms  "  has  long 
ceased  to  suggest  a  high-class  concert  hall,  it  is  likely  enough  that  it 

may  have  been  unconsciously  replaced  in  Lord  and  Lady  's  minds 

by  the  more  apparently  suitable  appellation. 

These  trifling  discrepancies  in  unimportant  points  ai-e  such  as  must 
needs  accrue  in  50  years'  tradition.  But  it  is  a  much  more  remark- 
able thing  to  find  that  in  this  case  tradition,  so  far  from  exaggerating, 
has  minimised  the  cardinal  points  of  the  story,  It  is  in  the  old^ 
not  in  the  neio,  account  that  we  hear  that  the  accident  took  place 
"that  very  night"  so  that  it  is  at  any  rate  possible  that 
the  coincidence  of  hour  was  exact.  Moreover — and  this  is  the 
point  with  which  we  are  here  specially  concerned — it  is  in  the  old, 
not  in  the  neio,  account  that  we  hear  of  the  cloth  mantle  wrapped  about 
the  visionary  form,  the  boat-cloak  svhose  prototype  was  at  that 
time  entangling  beneath  the  dark  estuary  the  limbs  of  the  drowning- 
man.  Note  also  in  the  old  account  the  combination  of  dreamlike  sym- 
bolism with  reflex  of  actual  fact.  The  corpse  was  seen  as  if  naked,  no 
part  of  the  dress  being  Adsible  except  that  one  article  whose  significance 
was  destined  to  be  afterwards  understood  too  well. 

The  comparison  of  these  two  narratives  may  serve  to  illustrate  a 
generalisation  which  has  gradually  been  suggested  to  us  by  many 
similar  collocations  of  older  and  newer  versions.  Tradition,  we  find, 
v/hen  it  deals  in  modern  times  with  such  accounts  as  these,  tends 
primarily  to  shorten  and  simplify  them.  Sometimes  this  simplification 
may  also  involve  exaggeration  of  the  marvellous  element.  For  instance, 
a  coincidence  of  death  and  death-wraith,  which  was  really  not  traced 
nearer  than  to  the  same  day,  will  be  sometimes  repeated  as  if  it  had 
been  proved  to  be  also   at   the   same   hour.    Or  a  figure  vaguely 
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resembling  a  dying  person  will  be  represented  as  prerAsehj  resembling 
him.  Often,  again,  this  process  of  simplification  is  unimportant  in  its 
effect  on  the  narrative  ;  as  when  in  the  well-known  Wynyard  case,  a  man 
who  strikingly  like  Wynyard  (and  whose  likeness  is  the  only  im- 
portant point)  is  represented  as  having  been  Wynyard's  tivin  hrother. 
But  often,  also  (as  in  the  case  first  given),  this  simplifying  process  tends 
to  lose  the  very  points  on  which  we  are  most  concerned  to  dwell — the 
undesigned  indications  which  so  often  at  once  strengthen  the  evidence 
of  the  narrative  and  double  its  theoretic  interest.  If  the  narratives  with 
which  we  are  dealing  were  the  offspring  of  chance  and  credulity,  then 
the  further  we  get  them  from  their  original  sources  the  better,  it  might 
be  thought,  they  would  suit  us.  But  if  they  are  the  offspring  of  law  and 
fact,  we  shall  expect — and  the  case  is  so — that  the  nearer  to  absolute 
accuracy,  absolute  contemporaneity,  we  can  obtain  them,  the  better 
will  they  fit  in  with  other  facta,  and  range  themselves  beneath  general 
laws. 

Our  next  case  shall  be  a  first-hand  one,  from  a  physician,  Dr. 
Rowland  Bowstead,  of  Caistor,  who  tells  us  that  he  has  never  expe- 
rienced any  other  hallucination. 

In  September,  1847,  I  was  playing  at  a  cricket  match,  and  took  the  jjlace 
of  long-field.  A  ball  was  driven  in  my  direction  which  I  ought  to  have  caught 
but  missed  it,  and  it  rolled  towards  a  low  hedge  ;  I  and  another  lad  i-an  after  it. 
"When  I  got  near  the  hedge  I  saw  the  apparition  of  my  brother-in-law,  who 
was  much  endeared  to  me,  over  the  hedge,  dressed  in  a  shooting  suit  with  a 
gun  on  his  arm  ;  he  smiled  and  waved  his  hand  at  me.  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  other  boy  to  it  ;  but  he  did  not  see  it,  although  he  looked  m  the  same 
direction.  When  I  looked  again  the  figure  had  vanished.  I,  feeling  very 
sad  at  the  time,  went  up  to  my  uncle  and  told  him  of  what  I  had  seen  ;  he 
took  out  his  watch  and  noted  the  time,  just  10  minutes  to  1  o'clock.  Two 
days  after  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father  informing  me  of  the  death  of 
my  brother-in-law,  which  took  place  at  10  minutes  to  1.  His  death  was 
singular,  for  on  that  morning  he  said  he  was  much  better  and  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  shoot  again.  Taking  up  his  gun,  he  turned  round  to  my 
father,  asking  him  if  he  had  sent  for  me,  as  he  jjarticularly  wished  to  see  me. 
My  father  replied  the  distance  was  too  far  and  expense  too  great  to  send  for 
me,  it  being  over  100  miles.  At  this  he  put  himself  into  a  jDassion,  and  said 
he  would  see  me  in  spite  of  them  all,  for  he  did  not  care  for  expense  or 
distance.  Suddenly  a  blood-vessel  on  his  lungs  burst,  and  he  died  at  once. 
He  was  at  the  time  dressed  in  a  shooting  suit  and  had  his  gun  on  his  arm.  I 
knew  he  was  ill,  but  a  letter  from  my  father  previous  to  the  time  I  saw  him 
told  me  he  was  improving  and  that  he  might  get  through  the  winter  ;  but  his 
disease  was  consumption,  and  he  had  bleeding  from  the  lungs  three  months 
before  his  death.  Rowland  Bowstsad,  M.D. 

Here  the  dress  is  a  very  distinct  one,  not  associated  with  invalids 
or  death-beds,  and  reproduced  with  apparent  exactness.    The  agent's 
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impression  of  his  personality  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  carried  with  it  the 
details  of  his  actual  aspect  as  well  as  the  symbolism  of  his  imagined 
farewell ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  percipient's  imagination.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  coincidence  of  time  is  close  to  a  minute,  and  was 
noted  on  the  spot.  It  would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  express  in  figures 
the  enormous  unlikelihood  of  a  merely  moi'bid  hallucination,  unique  in 
the  percipient's  experience,  and  involving  by  accident  such  coincidences 
as  these. 

Our  final  instance  shall  be  one  which  illustrates  the  possibility 
of  collective  percipience.  We  received  it  from  Miss  K.  M.  Weld ,  of 
The  Lodge,  Lymington,  one  of  the  two  original  witnesses.* 

Philip  Weld  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  James  Weld,  of  Archers 
Lodge,  near  Southampton,  and  a  nephew  of  the  late  Cardinal  Weld. 
(The  chief  seat  of  that  ancient  family  is  Lulworth  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire.) 

He  was  sent  by  his  father,  in  1842,  to  St.  Edmund's  College,  near 
Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  for  his  education.  He  was  a  well  conducted, 
amiable  boy,  and  much  beloved  by  his  masters  and  fellow-students. 

It  happened  that  on  April  IGth,  1845,  it  was  a  playday  (or  whole  holiday), 
and  some  of  the  boys  went  out  on  a  boating  exi:)edition  upon  the  river  Ware. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  Philip  had  been  to  Holy  Communion 
at  the  early  INIass  (having  just  finished  his  retreat),  and  in  the  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  one  of  the  masters  and  some  of  his  companions, 
went  to  boat  on  the  river,  which  was  a  sport  he  enjoyed  much. 

AVlien  one  of  the  masters  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  return  to 
the  college,  Philip  begged  to  have  one  row  more  ;  the  master  consented, 
and  they  rowed  to  the  accustomed  turning  point. 

On  arriving  there,  in  turning  tlie  boat,  Philip  accidentally  fell  out 
into  a  very  deep  part  of  the  river,  and,  notwithstanding  every  effort 
that  was  made  to  save  him,  was  drowned. 

His  corpse  was  brought  back  to  the  college,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Cox  (the  president)  was  immensely  shocked  and  grieved  ;  he  was  very 
fond  of  Philij^,  but  what  was  most  dreadful  to  him  was  to  have  to  break 
the  sad  news  to  the  boy's  parents.  He  scarcely  knew  what  to  do, 
whether  to  write  by  post  or  to  send  a  messenger. 

At  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  himself  to  Mr.  AVeld,  at  South- 
ampton. He  set  off  the  same  afternoon,  and,  passing  through  London^ 
reached  Southampton  the  next  day,  and  drove  from  thence  to  Archers 
Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Weld  ;  but  before  entering  the  grounds  he 
saw  Mr.  Weld  at  a  short  distance  from  his  gate,  walking  towards  the  town. 

Dr.  Cox  immediately  stojjped  the  carriage,  alighted,  and  was  about 
to  address  Mr.  Weld,  when  he  prevented  him  by  saying  : — 

"You  need  not  say  one  word,  for  I  know  that  Philip  is  dead. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  walking  with  my  daughter,  Katherine,  and 
we  suddenly  saw  him.  He  was  standing  on  the  path,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  turnpike  road,   between  two  persons,   one  of  whom  was  a 

*  In  the  present  issue,  this  case  replaces  one  Avhere  further  examination 
bliowed  au  apparently  fundamental  error  in  one  of  the  dates. 
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youth  dressed  in  a  black  robe.  My  daughter  was  the  first  to  perceive 
them  and  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  papa !  did  you  ever  see  anything  so  like 
Pliilip  as  that  is?'  'Like  him,'  I  answered,  'why  it  is  him.'  Strange 
to  say,  my  daughter  thought  nothing  of  the  circumstance,  beyond  that 
we  had  seen  an  extraordinary  likeness  of  her  brother. '  We  walked  on 
towards  these  three  figures.  Philip  was  looking,  with  ti  smiling,  happy 
expression  of  countenance,  at  the  young  man  in  a  black  robe,  who  was 
shorter  than  himself.  Suddenly  they  all  seemed  to  me  to  have  vanished  ; 
I  saw  nothing  but  a  countryman,  whom  I  had  before  seen  through  the 
three  figures,  which  gave  me  the  impression  that  they  were  spirits.  I,  how- 
ever, said  nothing  to  anyone,  as  I  was  fearful  of  alarming  my  wife.  I 
looked  out  anxiously  for  the  post  the  following  morning.  To  my  delight, 
no  letter  came.  I  forgot  that  letters  from  Ware  came  in  the  after- 
noon, and  my  fears  were  quieted,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  circumstance  until  I  saw  you  in  the  carriage  outside  my  gate. 
Then  everything  returned  to  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  feel  a  doubt 
that  you  came  to  tell  me  of  the  death  of  my  dear  boy." 

The  reader  may  imagine  how  inexpressibly  astonished  Dr.  Cox  was 
at  these  words.  He  asked  Mr.  Weld  if  he  had  ever  before  seen  the 
young  man  in  the  black  robe  at  whom  Philip  Y.'as  looking  with  such  a 
happy  snide.  Mr.  Weld  answered  that  he  had  never  before  seen  him, 
but  that  his  countenance  was  so  indelibly  impressed  on  his  mind  that 
lie  was  certain  he  should  have  known  him  at  once  anywhere. 

Dr.  Cox  then  related  to  the  alSicted  father  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  son's  death,  which  had  taken  place  at  the  very  hour  in  which  he 
appeared  to  his  father  and  sister  ;  and  they  felt  much  consolation  on 
account  of  the  placid  smile  Mv.  Weld  had  remarked  on  the  countenance 
■of  his  son,  as  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  died  in  the  grace  of 
God  and  was,  consequently,  happy. 

Mr.  Weld  went  to  the  funeral  of  his  son,  and  as  he  left  the  church, 
after  the  sad  ceremony,  looked  round  to  see  if  any  of  the  religious 
at  all  resembled  the  young  man  he  had  seen  with  Philip,  but  he  could 
not  trace  the  slightest  likeness  in  any  of  them. 

About  four  months  after,  he  and  his  family  paid  a  visit  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  George  Weld,  at  Seagram  Hall,  in  Lancashire. 

One  day  he  walked  with  his  daughter  Katherine  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Chipiping,  and  after  attending  a  service  at  the  church  called 
on  the  priest. 

It  was  a  little  time  before  the  rev.  father  was  at  leisure  to  come 
to  them,  and  they  amused  themselves  meantime  by  examining  the  prints 
hanging  on  the  walls  on  the  room.  Suddenly,  Mr.  Weld  stopped  before 
a  picture  which  had  no  name,  that  you  could  see,  written  under  it  (as  the 
frame  covered  the  bottom),  and  exclaimed,  "  That  is  the  person  whom 
I  saw  with  Philip  ;  I  do  not  know  whose  likeness  this  print  is,  but  I 
am  certain  that  it  was  that  person  whom  I  saw  with  Philip." 

The  priest  entered  the  room  a  few  moments  afterwards,  and  was  im- 
mediately questioned  by  Mr.  Weld  concerning  the  print. 

He  answered  that  it  was  a  print  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  very  good  likeness  of  the  young  saint. 
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Mr.  Weld  was  much  moved  at  hearing  this,  for  St.  Stanislaus  was  a 
Jesuit,  who  died  when  quite  young,  and  Mr.  Weld's  father  having  been 
a  great  benefactor  of  that  Order,  his  family  were  supposed  to  be  under 
the  particular  protection  of  the  J esuit  saints  ;  also,  Philip  had  been  led  of 
late,  by  various  circumstances,  to  a  particular  devotion  to  St.  Stanislaus. 

Moreover,  St.  Stanislaus  is  supposed  to  be  the  especial  advocate  of 
drowned  men,  as  is  mentioned  in  his  life. 

The  rev.  father  instantly  presented  the  picture  to  Mr.  Weld,  who, 
of  course,  received  it  with  the  greatest  veneration,  and  kept  it  until  his  death. 

His  wife  valued  it  equally,  and  at  her  death  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  daughter  who  saw  the  apparition  at  the  same  time  he 
did,  and  it  is  now  in  her  possession. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  she  had  ever  had  other 
hallucinations  of  the  senses.  Miss  Weld  replied  that  the  above  was 
a  totally  unique  experience.* 

We  liave  no  explanation  of  the  third  phantasmal  figure ;  but  the 
apparition  of  the  second  figure  seems  to  lend  itself  with  special  facility 
to  the  telepathic  hypothesis  ;  since  we  can  conceive  that  the  idea  of  his 
favourite  saint  may  have  been  actually  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
drowning  man. 

Our  theory  of  Apparitions  has,  we  hope,  been  now  made  sufficiently 
clear.  It  of  course  makes  no  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  Resting  as 
it  does  on  an  experimental  basis,  we  think  that  it  ought  to  be  pressed 
to  the  furthest  possible  point ;  but  we  are  far  from  dogmatically 
asserting  that  all  phantasmal  indications  of  death  are  of  identical 
nature,  and  that  becuse  Thought-transference  explains  some  of  them, 
it  must  needs  explain  all.  Just  as  morbid  phantasms  may  be 
variously  produced  by  fever,  by  insanity,  by  opium,  so  also  veridical 
phantasms  may  be  ultimately  traceable  to  more  than  one  originating 
cause.    But  whatever  further  departures  may  hereafter  be  needful, 

*  The  following  reference  to  the  same  incident,  from  a  physician 
residing  at  Florence,  is  useful  as  illustrating  the  slight  inaccuracies  A\'hich 
may  creep  into  a  narrative,  without  the  least  affecting  the  essential  point : — 

"I  was  mentioning  this"  (i.c,,  a  similar  case)  "to  Baron  F.,  or  rather  we 
were  talking  over  the  incidents  connected  with  it,  when  he  told  me  of  a  strange 
occurence  which  happened  at  the  school  were  he  was,  near  Ware,  in 
England,  a  Catholic  college, — president  a  Dr.  Cox.  There  was  a  boy 
there  of  the  name  of  Weld,  a  very  well-known  Catholic  family.  This 
boy  was  accidentally  drowned.  The  father  and  mother  were  at  the  time 
at  Southampton,  and  on  the  day  in  question  Avere  walking  on  the  Quay 
near  the  shipping.  They  suddenly  saw  the  said  hoy  approaching,  and 
Imrried  to  meet  him,  but  immediately  he  appeared  to  fade  away,  so  that 
they  could  see  the  masts  of  the  ships,  and  through  what  had  seemed  to  be 
his  body.  The  next  day,  or  the  day  following,  Dr.  Cox  called  on  them, 
when  Mr.  Weld  said,  "  I  know  why  you  are  here,  it  is  to  tell  me  that 
my  son  is  dead ;  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  knew  then  that  he  had 
departed."' 
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we  trust  that  the  generalisations  already  made  will  continue  valid. 
We  trust  that  permanent  acceptance  will  be  accorded  to  the  thesis 
that  some  of  those  hallucinations  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  whicli 
correspond  with  objective  events  at  a  distance,  and  which  we  there- 
fore term  veridical,  are  caused  by  a  telepathic  impact  conveyed  from 
the  mind  of  an  absent  agent  to  the  mind  of  the  percipient,  and 
rendering  itself  cognisible  b}'  the  percipient's  senses  in  various  stages 
of  externalisation,  and  with  various  admixtures  of  a  dreamlike  or 
symbolical  element.  We  claim  that  tliis  thesis  possesses  the  prima 
facie  characteristics  of  a  true  scientific  generalisation.  It  is  not 
contradictory  of  any  previously  established  law  ;  it  has  been  vaguely 
foreshadowed  by  many  earlier  observers  •  it  is  more  or  less  directly 
confirmed  by  two  separate  lines  of  actual  experiment — those,  namely, 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  similar  reception  of  impressions 
in  the  normal  and  in  the  hypnotic  state ;  and  it  adapts  itself  to 
facts  recorded  for  centuries  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  forming 
a  convergence  of  testimony  without  any  possible  concert  or  pi'e- 
arrangement.  The  theory  will,  we  hope,  be  discussed,  modified,  and 
extended  by  many  persons  capable  of  dealing  with  it  in  all  its 
bearings.  Meantime,  there  is  little  to  be  learnt  from  the  mere  <-> 
2?riori  negation  with  which  it  is  sometimes  met,  and  which  would, 
without  inquiry,  explain  all  telepathic  experiments  by  fraud,  and  all 
veridical  hallucinations  by  mere  chance-coincidence.  This  position  of 
pure  negation,  indeed,  becomes  daily  more  difficult  to  maintain,  as 
experiments  are  multiplied  and  death-wraiths  recur.  The  force  of 
a  p>riori  denunciation  such  as  this  lies  mainly  in  its  first  confident 
expression,  and  in  the  amount  of  diftused  prejudice  wliich  it  can 
begin  by  arraying  on  its  side.  Time  fights  for  inductive  reasoners  ; 
and  if  (as  we  may  fairly  hope)  an  increasing  body  of  informants 
continue  to  supply  us  with  the  first-hand  evidence  on  which  our 
induction  depends,  we  may  trust  that  each  year  will  make  our 
position  stronger,  and  our  own  ^iews  more  clear. 

But  we  must  find  space  before  we  close  for  one  or  two  of  the  reflec- 
tions to  which  the  narratives  cited  in  these  papers  naturally  give  rise — 
reflections  which  may  jar,  we  fear,  alternately  on  some  religious 
and  on  some  scientific  prepossessions,  but  which  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  those  who  hold  that  these  two  modes  of  regarding  the  universe 
do  but  point  from  difi'erent  sides  to  a  higher,  a  reconciling  unity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  with  all  respect  to  those  who  in  eveiy 
age  have  held  these  death-wraiths  as  proof  of  a  special  Providence 
— intimations  of  the  pitying  indulgence  of  a  beneficent  Power — we 
must  say  that  the  evidence,  as  presented  to  us,  does  not  seem  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion.  Such  indulgence  would  involve  some  distinct 
reference  to  the  percipient's  affections  and  emotions,    But  in  Mr. 
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Marcliant's  case,  for  instance,  there  was  no  question  of  affection  ;  and 
the  only  emotions  that  his  experience  caused  him  were  surprise  and 
■curiosity.  Can  we  suppose  that  his  old  em])loye  was  expressly 
permitted  to  overste))  the  lot  of  man,  merely  to  manifest  himself  on  an 
errand  so  bootless,  and  as  a  phantom  so  undesired  ?  No,  even  in  this 
Jiyperphysical  region,  and  in  the  very  vanguard  of  our  advance  upon 
the  Unseen,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  DieAo  nagit  fas  par  des 
volontes  2)articulieres — we  are  forced  to  surmise  the  presence  of  a  law 
which,  though  obscure,  is  immutable ;  which  is  a  factor  in  the  fabric  of 
things,  and  was  not  framed,  nor  is  suspended,  in  the  special  interest  of 
any  one  of  us. 

But,  at  the  same  time — and  now  we  fear  that  a  certain  section  of 
the  scientific  world  may  in  their  turn  find  our  suggestions  distasteful — 
the  theory  of  telepathy  does  undoubtedly  afford  an  unexpected  support 
to  a  certain  school  of  religious  conceptions.  For  there  are  two  very 
diffei'ent  theological  views  (often  obscured  by  vagueness  of  language)  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  unseen  powers  exercise  influence  on  the  visible 
world.  Some  dogmatists  have  insisted  that  such  influence  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  miraculous ;  that  it  involves  a  suspension  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  an  interference  with  the  established  course  of  things; 
and  that,  in  fact,  on  such  non-natural  or  miraculous  -  character  its 
sanctity  and  value  depend.  Now  against  this  creed,  Telepathy,  like 
any  other  correlation  under  law  of  facts  previously  supposed  to  be 
arbitrary  exceptions  to  law,  does  but  accumulate  one  more  presumption. 
But  there  have  been  other  theologians,  from  Augustine  to  Archbishop 
Trench,  who  have  formulated  the  claim  of  theology  in  a  wiser  way. 
Such  men  maintain  that  an  influence  is  in  truth  exercised  by  the 
invisible  on  the  visible  world ;  but  that  it  is  exercised  according  to  laws, 
Y/hich,  though  unknown  to  us,  do  in  fact  regulate  and  determine  the 
action  of  higher  intelligences,  whose  volition  thus  intervenes  in 
human  affiiirs  in  a  fashion  as  strictly  conditioned  as  any  volitions  of 
our  own. 

Now  the  evidence  which  we  have  been  discussing  certainly  does  not 
supply  any  direct  confirmation  of  this  view  either.  We  have  f-Timd  no 
need  to  postulate  the  existence  of  any  intelligences  except  h'j-.nan  minds, 
and  human  minds,  not  in  hell  or  heaven,  but  on  earth  as  we  know 
them.  But,  nevertheless,  if  other  intelligent  beings  besides  those 
visible  to  us  do  in  fact  exist — if  man's  own  soul  survives  the  tomb — 
then,  no  doubt,  our  telepathic  experiments  and  our  collected  cases  of 
apparitions,  interpreted  as  we  interpret  them,  do  suggest  analogies  of 
influence,  modes  of  opei-ation,  which  (it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say) 
would  throw  a  quite  novel  light  over  the  long  controversy  between 
Science  and  Faith.  It  is  only  in  some  form  of  idealism  that  that  con- 
troversy can  find  a  close.    And  we  are  far  too  sensible  of  the  problem 
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involved  in  the  relation  of  our  own  will  to  the  facts  and  forces  of 
nature  to  meet  any  idealistic  hypothesis  of  the  relation  of  othe7-  wills  to 
those  facts  and  forces  with  a  direct  denial.  We  cannot  call  a  hypothesis 
impltilosopliical — however  much  it.nproved — if  it  introduces  into  the 
great  problem  no  difficulty  which  is  not  already  there,  and  is  compatible 
— which  the  cruder  theory  of  miracle  is  yiot — with  the  known  facts  of 
the  universe,  viewed  in  that  connected  manner  which  alone  can  give 
stability  to  thought. 

But  we  shall  do  more  than  indicate  this  line  of  reflection.  We 
have  no  wish  to  take  wing  as  chimcercebombinautes  in  vacuo — full-blovrn 
explainers  of  the  universe — but  rather  to  be  accepted  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  a  territory  which  inductive  science  has  yet 
to  clear  for  her  own.  Nay,  we  have  preferred  to  SLibmit  to  the  incon- 
A^enience  of  an  arbitrai-y  restriction  of  our  sulyect,  rather  than  to  risk 
the  clangers  which  might  attend  its  further  extension.  Of  ajoparitions 
a/te7-  death  we  say  nothing  here  ;  we  choose  rather  to  defer  all  discus- 
sion of  such  evidence  as  is  alleged  for  them  (though  we  receive  and 
examine  it)  until  we  have  learnt  everything  that  it  may  be  possible  to- 
learn  of  those  phcmfasms  of  the  living  which  do  not  tempt  us  among 
agencies  so  obscure  and  unknown.  It  is  true  that  even  of  these  inci- 
dents death  is  the  central  fact.  It  is  in  this  profoundest  shock  which 
human  life  encounters  that  these  phantasms  are  normally  en- 
gendei-ed  ;  and,  where  not  in  death  itself,  at  least  in  one  of  those  special 
moments,  whether  of  strong  mental  excitement  or  of  bodily  collapse, 
which  of  all  living  experiences  come  nearest  to  the  great  crisis  of  disso- 
lution. Following  the  track  not  only  of  logical  secjuence  l^ut  of  imagin- 
ative interest,  our  evidence  has  carried  us  from  the  slightest  to  the 
gravest  of  human  things,  from  the  curiosities  of  an  afternoon  to  the 
crises  of  a  lifetime,  from  petty  experiments  and  seemingly  aimless 
mysteries  up  to  the  experience  which  there  is  no  refusing,  and  into  the 
heart  of  the  supreme  mystery  which  surrounds  and  overshadoM^s  us 
whether  Ave  speculate  about  it  or  no.  But  in  the  light  of  advancing 
knoAvledge  that  mystery  may  appear — if  no  less  profound  than  ever — at 
any  rate  less  appalling.  We  have  draAvn  on  no  creeds ;  Ave  haA^e 
appealed  to  no  "  supernatural  agencies  ;  "  but  ncAv  facts  cannot  leaA'e 
old  facts  exactly  Avliere  they  found  them ;  and  Ave  have  at  any  rate 
discovered  in  death  the  great  and  peculiar  source  of  phenomena  Avhicli 
— liOAvever  Ave  interpret  them — are  essentially  ritcd.  With  this  reflection 
we  may  pause  on  the  threshold — vestibidum  ante  ipsum  priviisque  in 
fa^tcibus  Orci — till  our  eyes,  Avhich  still  can  look  into  daylight,  haA*e 
grown  accustomed  to  the  darkening  air.  Not  here,  indeed,  any  more 
than  elseAvhere,  shall  Ave  find  the  "  Elysian  road  "  Avhich  will  conduct 
man  undoubtingly  to  such  beliefs  as  his  heart  most  craves.  Centatiri 
in  foribus  stahidant.    There  will,  Ave  doubt  not,  as  discovery  replaces 
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imagination,  be  found  much  that  will  startle,  something  that  will  alarm 
or  repel.  But  in  this  age,  if  in  any,  it  may  surely  be  affirmed  that 
"  Truth,  after  all,  is  the  prime  passion  of  mankind  " ;  and  the  audience, 
the  fellow-workers,  to  whom  we  look  are  those  who  in  these  deep  matters 
are  weary  alike  of  unproved  dogma  and  of  uninquiring  negation ;  who 
have  faith  enough  in  the  methods  and  in  the  future  of  science  to  feel 
confident  that  the  same  humble,  candid,  persistent  collection  and  colli- 
gation of  facts — Avithout  disdain  of  the  smallest  things  or  fear  of  the 
hardest — which  in  one  century  has  so  changed  our  outlook  on  the 
world,  may  be  rewarded  hereafter  by  the  opening  of  horizons  wider 
still, — by  a  more  indisputable  insight,  a  more  assured  penetration  into 
the  "  chief  concerns  of  man." 
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V. 

PROCEEDIN'GS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETIIS^G  ON 

June  30,  1884. 

The  ninth  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Gaixlen 
Mansion,  Queen  Anne's  Mansion,  S.W.,  on  Monday,  June  30,  1884. 

Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Presidext,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  address  was  delivered  by  the  Chairman  : — 

Residing  as  I  do  at  Manchester,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  the 
loss  which  our  Society  has  sufiered  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith. 
It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  a  man  of  greater  simplicity  and 
purity  of  cliaracter,  or  of  greater  love  for  truth.  Whilst  we  all  deeply 
mourn  his  loss,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  think  that  the  name  of 
■one  so  eminent  in  many  ways  should  be  found  on  the  roll  of  our 
Society.  It  is  likewise  cause  for  much  satisfaction  that  men  of  science 
of  undisputed  eminence  have  recently  consented  to  join  our  ranks. 
And  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  scientific 
•candour  and  honesty  which  a  perusal  of  our  memoirs  lias  called  forth 
from  men  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  disposed  to  join  us  at  present. 

Being  myself  engaged  in  physical  science  I  should  like  to  make  a 
single  remark  on  that  part  of  our  programme  which  refers  to  the  pro- 
duction of  peculiar  physical  phenomena.  I  know  that  the  investiga- 
tions in  this  direction,  upon  which  several  members  of  this  Society  are 
•engaged,  have  not  yet  been  developed  sufiiciently  to  be  brought  before 
ns  for  discussion  ;  but  my  remark  is  of  a  general  nature,  and  can  in  no 
way  prejudice  that  which  is  now  going  on. 

Those  who  have  discussed  the  subject  of  what  I  will  call  Free-will, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  or  schools. 

First.  The  Materialistic,  embracing  those  who  believe  that  all  acts 
of  will,  all  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  Ego,  are  the  results  of  certain 
mateiial  ti'ansformations  in  the  brain,  which  transformations  take  place 
according  to  ordinarily-understood  physical  laws. 

Secondly.  The  Spiritualistic  schools,  or  those  who  believe  that  some- 
thing in  the  Ego  is  theoretically,  as  well  as  practically,  above  ordinary 
matter,  and  is  the  cause  rather  than  the  effect  of  certain  chanires  in  the 
brain. 
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It  is  rather  of  the  iSpiritualistic  school,  as  above  defined,  that  I  would 
now  speak.  I  cannot,  of  course,  tell  how  this  school  will  view  evidence 
tending  to  prove  a  peculiar  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  but  I  think  I 
can  tell  how  they  ought  to  view  it.  Believing  as  they  do  that  something  in 
the  Ego  is  theoretically  as  well  as  practically  above  matter,  they  must 
believe  that  to  a  gTeater  or  less  extent  the  usually-received  i^hysical 
axioms  are  broken  by  it.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  been  driven,  it  may 
be  by  ethical  and  metaphysical  views,  into  an  assertion  with  reference  to 
Physics  which  they  nevertheless  believe  to  be  quite  unsupported  by 
physical  evidence.  Surely  then  they  ought  above  all  others  to  welcome 
observations  tending  to  show  that  there  may  possibly  be  an  action  of 
mind  over  matter  in  other  regions  than  that  of  the  brain. 

For  my  own  part,  while  I  do  not  dispute  the  truth  of  the  position, 
held  by  the  advocates  of  what  I  call  Free-will,  I  yet  acknowledge  the 
difficulty  of  its  being  held  permanently  as  a  single  isolated  exception, 
incapable  of  verification.  Exceptions  are  not  dead  units,  but  have  a 
family  life  of  their  own,  with  their  own  peculiar  traditions  and  places 
of  resort ;  and  just  as  the  naturalist,  who  has  got  hold  of  a  unique 
l)eetle,  goes  next  day  to  the  same  hunting-ground  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  obtain  its  fellow,  so — I  am  prepared  to  maintain — should  the  investi- 
gator who  thinks  he  has  discovered,  no  matter  how,  an  undoubted 
exception,  explore  the  most  likely  places  for  its  fellow,  which,  if  there 
be  truth  in  his  position,  he  is  almost  certain  sooner  or  later  to  secure, 
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VI. 

AN-  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME   EXPERIMENTS   IN  THOUGHT- 
TRANSFERENCE. 

By  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  D.Sc, 

Professor  of  Physics  in  University  College,  Liverpool. 


Members  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  are  all  perfectly 
aware  of  the  experiments  in  Thought-transference  which  have  been  origi- 
nated and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie,  in  Liverpool. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  considered  impertinent,  since  it  bears  on  the- 
question  of  responsibility  and  genuineness,  if  I  state  that  Mr.  Guthrie  holds 
an  important  position  in  Liverpool,  being  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  governing  bodies  of  several  public  institutions, 
among  others  of  the  new  University  College;  that  he  is  a  severe  student 
of  philosophy,  and  the  author  of  several  Avorks  bearing  on  the  particular 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  I  may  also  say  that  he  is  a  relative 
of  Professor  Frederick  Guthrie,  and  that  he  has  exliibited  in  this  ex- 
pei'imental  research  such  care  and  systematic  vigilance  as  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  on  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  principles,  and  such  as 
would,  if  properly  directed,  have  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  of  experi- 
mental philosophers.  I  may  also  remind  you  of  what  he  himself  has 
here  said,  viz.,  that  he  is  a  partner  in  the  chief  drapery  establishment  in 
Liverpool,  and  that  it  is  among  the  employes  of  that  large  business  that 
the  two  percipients  hereafter  referred  to  were  accidentally  discovered. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  experiments  are  Mr.  Guthrie's,  and 
that  my  connection  with  them  is  simply  this  : — that  after  Mr.  Guthrie 
had  laboriously  carried  out  a  long  series  of  experiments  and  had  pub- 
lished many  of  his  results,  he  set  about  endeavouring  to  convince 
such  students  of  science  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  in  Liverpool ; 
and  with  this  object  he  appealed  to  me,  among  others,  to  come  and  wit- 
ness, and  within  limits  modify,  the  experiments  in  such  a  way  as  would 
satisfy  me  of  their  genuineness  and  perfect  good  faith. 

Yielding  to  his  entreaty  I  consented,  and  have  been,  I  suppose,  at 
some  dozen  sittings  ;  at  first  simply  looking  on  so  as  to  grasp  the  pheaio- 
mena,  but  afterwards  taking  charge  of  the  experiments — Mr.  Guthrie 
himself  often  not  beiiag  present,  though  he  was  always  within  call  in. 
another  room,  ready  to  give  advice  and  assistance  when  desired. 
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In  this  way  I  had  every  opportunity  of  examining  and  varying  the 
minute  conditions  of  the  phenomena  so  as  to  satisfy  myself  of  their 
genuine  and  objective  character,  in  the  same  way  as  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  satisfy  oneself  as  to  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  any  ordinary 
physical  fact. 

I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  modify  the  experiments  very  largely,  in 
other  words  to  try  essentially  new  ones,  because  that  would  have  been 
interfering  with  Mr.  Guthrie's  prerogative.  I  only  regarded  it  as  my 
business  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
phenomena  already  described  by  Mr.  Guthrie.  If  I  had  merely 
Avitnessed  facts  as  a  passive  spectator  I  should  most  certainly  not 
publicly  report  upon  them.  So  long  as  one  is  bound  to  accept 
imposed  conditions  and  merely  witness  what  goes  on,  I  have  no 
confidence  in  my  own  penetration,  and  am  perfectly  sure  that  a  conjurer 
could  impose  on  me,  possibly  even  to  the  extent  of  making  me  think 
that  he  was  not  imposing  on  me  ;  but  when  one  has  the  control  of  the 
circumstances,  can  change  them  at  will  and  arrange  one's  own  experi- 
ments, one  gradually  acquires  a  belief  in  the  phenomena  observed 
quite  comparable  to  that  induced  by  the  repetition  of  ordinary  physical 
experiments. 

It  is  only  on  these  grounds  that  I  have  been  asked  to  report  pro- 
gress to-night,  and  it  is  only  on  these  grounds  that  I  have  consented. 

After  this  long  preamble  you  may  be  disappointed  to  hear  that  I 
have  no  striking  or  new  phenomenon  to  report,  but  only  a  few  more 
experiments  in  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  form  of  what  is  called 
Thought-transference ;  though  certainly  what  I  have  to  describe  falls 
under  the  head  of  "  Thought-transference"  proper,  and  is  not  explicable 
by  the  merely  mechanical  transfer  of  impressions,  exhibited  before  large 
audiences,  signalised  by  sensational  articles  in  the  daily  Press,  and 
more  properly  described  as  muscle-reading. 

In  using  the  term  "  Thought-transference,"  I  would  ask  to  be  under- 
stood as  doing  so  for  convenience,  because  the  observed  facts  can 
■conveniently  be  grouped  under  such  a  title ;  but  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  implying  that  I  hold  any  theory  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
most  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  to  convey  a  theory  by  a  phrase,  and, 
probably,  if  I  held  any  theory  on  the  subject,  I  should  be  more  guarded 
in  my  language,  and  should  require  many  words  to  set  it  forth. 
As  it  is,  the  phrase  describes  correctly  enough  what  appears  to  take 
place,  viz.,  that  one  person  may,  under  favourable  conditions,  receive  a 
faint  impression  of  a  tiling  which  is  strongly  present  in  the  mind,  or 
thought,  or  sight,  or  sensorium  of  another  person  not  in  contact,  and 
may  be  able  to  describe  or  draw  it  more  or  less  correctly.  But 
how  the  transfer  takes  place,  or  whether  there  is  any  transfer  at 
iill,   or  what  is  the  physical  reality  underlying  the  terms    "  mind," 
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" consciousness,"  " impression,"  and  the  like;  and  whether  this  thing 
we  call  mind  is  located  in  the  person,  or  in  the  space  I'ound  him,  or  in 
both,  or  neither ;  whether  indeed  the  term  location,  as  applied  to  mind, 
is  utter  nonsense  and  simply  meaningless, — concerning  all  these  things 
I  am  absolutely  blank,  and  have  no  hypothesis  whatsoever.  I  may, 
however,  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  rough  and  crude  analogy.  That 
the  brain  is  the  organ  of  consciousness  is  patent,  but  that  consciousness 
is  located  in  the  brain  is  what  no  psychologist  ought  to  assert ;  for  just 
as  the  energy  of  an  electiic  charge,  though  apparently  on  the  conductor, 
is  not  on  the  conductor,  but  in  all  the  space  round  it ;  just  as  the 
energy  of  an  electric  current,  though  apparently  in  the  copper  wire,  is 
certainly  not  all  in  the  copper  wire,  and  possibly  not  any  of  it ;  so  it 
may  be  that  the  sensory  consciousness  of  a  j^erson,  though  apparently 
located  in  his  brain,  may  be  conceived  of  as  also  existing  like  a  faint 
echo  in  space,  or  in  other  brains,  though  these  are  ordinarily  too  busy 
and  pre-occupied  to  notice  it. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  witnessed  proceed  in  this  sort 
of  way.  One  person  is  told  to  keep  in  a  perfectly  passive  condition, 
with  a  mind  as  vacant  as  possible  ;  and  to  assist  this  condition  the 
organs  of  sense  are  unexcited,  the  eyes  being  bandaged  and  silence 
maintained.  It  might  be  as  well  to  shut  out  even  the  ordinary  street 
hum  by  plugging  the  ears,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  not  done. 

A  person  thus  kept  passive  is  "  the  percipient."  In  the  expeiiments 
I  witnessed  the  percipient  was  a  young  lady,  one  or  other  of  two  who 
had  been  accidentally  found  to  possess  the  necessary  power.  Whether  it 
is  a  common  power  or  not  I  do  not  know.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  very 
few  persons  have  been  tried.  I  myself  tried,  but  failed  abjectly.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  picture  things  to  oneself,  but  they  did  not  appear 
to  be  impressed  on  me  from  without,  nor  did  any  of  them  bear  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  object  in  the  agent's  mind.  [For  instance,  I  said  a 
pair  of  scissors  instead  of  the  five  of  diamonds,  and  things  like  that.] 
Nevertheless,  the  person  acting  as  percipient  is  in  a  perfectly  ordinary 
condition,  and  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  in  a  hypnotic  state,  unless 
this  term  be  extended  to  include  the  emptiness  of  mind  produced  by 
blindfolding  and  silence.  To  all  appearance  a  person  in  a  brown  study 
is  far  more  hypnotised  than  the  percipients  I  saw,  who  usually 
unbandaged  their  own  eyes  and  chatted  between  successive  ex- 
periments. 

Another  person  sitting  near  the  percipient,  sometimes  at  first  holding 
her  hands  but  usually  and  ordinarily  without  any  contact  at  all  but  with 
a  distinct  intervening  distance,  was  told  to  think  hard  of  a  particular 
object,  either  a  name,  or  a  scene,  or  a  thing,  or  of  an  object  or  drawing 
set  up  in  a  good  light  and  in  a  convenient  position  for  staring  at.  This 
person  is  "  the  agent "  and  has,  on  the  whole,  the  hardest  time  of  it. 
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It  is  a  most  tiring  and  tiresome  thing  to  stare  at  a  letter,  or  a  triangle, 
or  a  donkey,  or  a  teaspoon,  and  to  think  of  nothing  else  for  the  space  of 
two  or  three  minutes.  -'^  Whether  the  term  "  thinking  "  can  properly  be 
applied  to  such  Ijai'barous  concentration  of  mind  as  this  I  am  not  sure ; 
hut  I  can  answer  for  it  that  if  difficulty  is  an  important  element  in  the 
definition  of  "thinking,"  then  it  is  difficult  enough  in  all  conscience. 

Very  frequently  more  than  one  agent  is  employed,  and  when  two  or 
three  people  are  in  the  room  they  are  all  told  to  think  of  the  object 
more  or  less  strenuously  ;  the  idea  being  that  wandering  thoughts  in 
the  neighboui'hood  certainly  cannot  help,  and  may  possibly  hinder,  the 
clear  transfer  of  impression.  As  regards  the  question  whether  when 
several  agents  are  thinking,  only  one  is  doing  the  work,  or  whether  all 
really  produce  some  efiect,  I  have  made  a  special  experiment,  which 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  more  than  one  agent  can  be  active  at  the  same 
time.  We  conjecture  that  several  agents  are  probably  more  powerful 
than  one,  but  that  a  confusedness  of  impression  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
duced by  difierent  agents  attending  to  different  parts  or  aspects  of  the 
olvject  :  this,  however,  is  mere  conjecture. 

Most  people  seem  able  to  act  as  agents,  though  some  appear  to  do 
better  than  others.  I  can  hardly  say  whether  I  am  much  good  at  it  or 
not.  I  have  not  often  tried  alone,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  I 
have  tried  I  have  failed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  once  or  twice  ap- 
parently succeeded.  We  have  many  times  succeeded  with  agents  quite 
disconnected  from  the  percipient  in  ordinaiy  life  and  sometimes  com- 
plete strangers  to  them.  Mr.  Birchall,  the  headmaster  of  the  Birkdale 
Industrial  School,  frequently  acted  ;  and  the  house  physician  at  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital,  Dr.  Shears,  had  a  successful  experiment,  acting  alone, 
on  his  first  and  only  visit.  All  suspicion  of  a  pre-arranged  code  is  thus 
rendered  impossilile  even  to  outsiders  who  are  unable  to  witness  the 
obvious  fairness  of  all  the  experiments. 

The  object  looked  at  by  the  agent  is  placed  usually  on  a  small  black 
opaque  wooden  screen  between  the  percipient  and  agents,  but  sometimes 
it  is  put  on  a  larger  screen  behind  the  percipient.  The  objects  were 
kept  in  an  adjoining  room  and  were  selected  and  iDrought  in  by  me, 
with  al]  due  precaution,  after  the  percipient  was  blindfolded.  I 
should  say,  however,  that  no  reliance  was  placed  on,  or  care  taken  in, 
the  bandaging.  It  was  merely  done  because  the  percipient  preferred  it 
to  merely  shutting  the  eyes.  After  recent  experiments  on  blindfolding 
by  members  of  the  Society,  I  certainly  would  not  rely  on  any  form  of 
bandaging ;  the  opacity  of  the  wooden  screen  on  which  the  object  was 
placed  was  the  thing  really  depended  on,  and  it  was  noticed  that  no 
mirrors  or  indistinct  reflectors  were  present.  The  only  surface  at  all 
suspicious  was  the  polished  top  of  the  small  table  on  which  the  opaque 
screen  usually  stood.      But  as  the  screen  sloped  backwards  at  a 
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slight  angle,  it  was  impossible  for  the  object  on  it  to  be  thus  mirrored. 
Moreover,  sometimes  I  covered  the  table  with  paper,  and  very  often  it 
was  not  used  at  all,  but  the  object  was  placed  on  a  screen  or  a  settee 
behind  the  percipient ;  and  one  very  striking  success  was  obtained  with 
the  object  placed  on  a  large  drawing  board,  loosely  swathed  in  a  black 
silk  college  gown,  and  with  the  percipient  immediately  behind  the  said 
drawing  board,  and  almost  hidden  by  it. 

As  regards  collusion  and  trickery,  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
absolutely  genuine  and  artless  manner  in  which  the  impressions  are 
described,  but  has  been  perfectly  convinced  of  the  transparent 
honesty  of  purpose  of  all  concerned.  This,  however,  is  not 
evidence  to  persons  who  have  not  been  present,  and  to  them  I  can  only 
say  that  to  the  best  of  my  scientific  belief  no  collusion  or  trickeiy 
was  possible  under  the  varied  circumstances  of  the  experiments. 

A  very  interesting  question  presents  itself  as  to  -what  is  really  trans- 
mitted, whether  it  is  the  idea  or  name  of  the  object  or  whether  it  is 
the  visual  impression.  To  examine  this  I  frequently  drew  things  with- 
out any  name — perfectly  irregular  drawings.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
these  irregular  and  unnameable  productions  have  always  been  rather 
difficult,  though  they  have  at  times  been  imitated  fairly  well ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  strange  tliat  a  faint  impression  of  an  unknown  object  should  be 
harder  to  grasp  and  reproduce  than  a  faint  impression  of  a  familiar  one, 
such  as  a  letter,  a  common  name,  a  teapot,  or  a  pair  of  scissors.  Jlore- 
over,  in  some  very  interesting  cases  the  idea  or  name  of  the  object  was 
certainly  the  thing  transferred,  and  not  the  visual  impression  at  all ; 
this  specially  happened  with  one  of  the  two  percipients  ;  and,  therefore, 
probably  in  every  case  the  fact  of  the  object  having  a  name  would 
assist  any  faint  impression  of  its  appearance  which  might  be  received. 

As  to  aspect,  i.e.,  inversion  or  perversion,  so  far  as  my  experience 
g-oes  it  seems  perfectly  accidental  whether  the  object  will  be  drawn  by 
the  percipient  in  its  actual  position  or  in  the  inverted  or  perverted  posi- 
tion. This  is  very  curious  if  true,  and  would  certainly  not  have  been 
expected  by  me.  Horizontal  objects  are  never  described  as  vertical, 
nor  vice  versa  ;  and  slanting  objects  are  usually  drawn  with  the  right 
amount  of  slant. 

In  proceeding  to  the  details  of  the  actual  experiments,  it  would  take 
far  too  long  to  recount  the  whole — failures  as  well  as  successes  ;  I  shall 
only  describe  a  few  from  which  a  more  or  less  obvious  moral  may  be 
drawn. 

The  two  percipients  are  Miss  R.  and  Miss  E.  Miss  E,.  is  the  more 
prosaic,  staid,  and  self-contained  personage,  and  she  it  is  who  gets  the 
best  quasi-visual  impression,  but  she  is  a  bad  drawer,  and  does  not 
reproduce  it  very  well. 

Miss  E.  is,  I  should  judge,  of  a  more  sensitive  temperament,  seldom 
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being  able  to  preserve  a  strict  silence  for  instance,  and  she  it  is  who 
more  frequently  jumps  to  the  idea  or  name  of  the  object  without  being 
able  so  frequently  to  "  see  "  it. 

I  was  anxious  to  try  both  percipients  at  once  so  as  to  compare  their 
imi:)ressions,  but  I  have  not  met  with  much  success  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  usually  therefore  have  had  to  try  one  at  a  time — the  other 
being  frequently  absent  or  in  another  room,  though  also  frequently 
present  and  acting  as  part  or  sole  agent. 

I  once  tried  a  double  agent — that  is,  not  two  agents  thinking  of  the 
same  thing,  but  two  agents  each  thinking  of  a  different  thing.  A  mixed 
and  curiously  double  impression  was  thus  produced  and  described  by  the 
percipient,  and  both  the  objects  were  correctly  drawn. 


Description  of  some  of  the  Experiments. 

In  order  to  describe  the  experiments  briefly  I  will  put  in  parentheses- 
everything  said  by  me  or  by  the  agent,  and  in  inverted  commas  all  the 
remarks  of  the  percipient.  The  first  seven  experiments  are  all  that 
were  made  on  one  evening  with  the  particular  percipient,  and  they 
were  rapidly  pei'formed. 

A.  Exjxrhnents  with  Miss  B.  as  Percipient. 
First  Agent,  Mr.  Birchall,  holding  hands.    No  one  else  present  except  myself. 

Object — a  blue  square  of  silk. — (Now,  it's  going  to  be  a  colour  ;  ready.) 
"  Is  it  green  ?  "    (No.)    "It's  sometliing  between  green  and  blue.  . 
Peacock."    (What  shape  ?)    She  drew  a  rhombus. 

[N.B. — It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  this  was  a  success  by  any  means, 
and  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  was  only  to  make  a  start  on  the  first  ex- 
periment that  so  much  help  was  given  as  is  involved  in  saying  "it's  a  colour." 
When  they  are  simijly  told  "it's  an  object,"  or,  what  is  much  the  same,  when 
nothing  is  said  at  all,  the  field  for  guessing  is  practically  infinite.  When  no 
reinark  at  starting  is  recorded  none  was  made,  excef)t  such  an  one  as  "  Now 
we  are  ready,"  by  myself.] 

Next  object — a  key  on  a  black  ground. — (It's  an  object.)  In  a  few  seconds 
she  said,  "  It's  bright.  .  .  .  It  looks  like  a  key."  Told  to  draw  it  she 
drew  it  just  inverted. 

Next  object — three  gold  studs  in  morocco  case. — "  Is  it  yellow  ?  ,  .  . 
Something  gold.  .  .  .  Something  round.  ...  A  locket  or  a  watch 
perhaps."  (Do  you  see  more  than  one  round?)  "  Yes,  there  seem  to  be 
more  than  one.  .  .  .  Are  there  three  rounds  ?  .  .  .  Three  rings." 
(What  do  they  seem  to  be  set  in?)  "Something  bright  like  beads." 
[Evidently  not  understanding  or  attending  to  the  question.]  Told  to  un- 
blindfold  herself  and  draw,  she  drew  the  three  rounds  in  a  row  quite  correctly, 
and  then  sketched  round  them  absently  the  outline  of  the  case  ;  which  seemed, 
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therefore,  to  have  been  apparent  to  her  though  she  had  not  consciously 
attended  to  it.    It  was  an  interesting  and  striking  experiment. 

Next  object — «  fair  of  scissors  standing  partly  open  ivith  their  points  clown. 
— "Is  it  a  bright  object?  .  .  .  Something  long  ways  [indicating 
verticality].  ...  A  pair  of  scissors  standing  up.  ...  A  little  bit 
open."  Time,  about  a  minute  altogether.  She  then  drew  her  impression, 
and  it  was  correct  in  every  particular.  The  object  in  this  experiment  was  on 
a  settee  behind  her,  but  its  position  had  to  be  pointed  out  to  her  when,  after 
the  experiment,  she  wanted  to  see  it. 

Next  ohject — a  draiving  of  a  right  angle  triangle  on  its  side. — (It's  a 
drawing.)    She  drew  an  isosceles  triangle  on  its  side. 

Next — a  circle  with  a  cord  across  it. — She  drew  two  detached  ovals,  one 
with  a  cutting  line  across  it. 

Next — a  drawing  of  a  Union  Jack  pattern. — As  usual  in  drawing  experi- 
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ments,  Miss  R.  remained  silent  for  perhaps  a  minute  ;  then  she  said,  "  Now 
I  am  ready."  I  hid  the  object;  she  took  off  the  handkerchief,  and  proceeded 
to  draw  on  paper  placed  ready  in  front  of  her.  She  this  time  drew  all  the 
lines  of  the  figure  except  the  horizontal  middle  one.  She  was  obviously 
much  tempted  to  draw  this,  and,  indeed,  began  it  two  or  three  times  faintly, 
but  ultimately  said,  "  No,  I'm  not  sure,"  and  stopped. 

[N.B. — The  actual  drawings  made  in  all  the  experiments  are  preserved 
intact  by  Mr.  Guthrie.] 

[end  of  sitting.] 

Experiments  with  Miss  B. — continued. 

T  will  now  describe  an  experiment  indicating  that  one  agent  may- 
be better  than  another. 

Object— the  Three  of  Hearts.— Miss  E.  and  Mr.  Birchall  both  present  as 
agents,  but  Mr.  Birchall  holding  percipient's  hands  at  first.  "Is  it  a  black 
cross  .  .  a  white  ground  witli  a  black  cross  on  it  ?  "  Mr.  Birchall  now  let 
Miss  E.  hold  hands  instead  of  himself,  and  Miss  R.  very  soon  said,  "  Is  it  a 
card?"  (Right.)  "Are  there  three  spots  on  it  ?  .  .  .  Don't  know  what 
they  are.  ...  I  don't  think  I  can  get  the  colour.  .  .  .  They  are 
one  above  the  other,  but  they  seem  three  round  spots.  ...  I  think 
they're  red,  but  am  not  clear." 

Next  object — a  playing  card  with  a  blue  anchor  painted  on  it  slantivise  in- 
stead of  pips.     No  contact  at  all  this  time,  but  another  lady.  Miss  R  d, 

who  had  entered  the  room,  assisted  Mr.  B.  and  Miss  E.  as  agents.  "  Is  it 
an  anchor?  .  .  a  little  on  the  slant."  (Do  you  see  any  colour  ?)  "Colour 
is  black  .  .  .  It's  a  nicely  drawn  anchor."  Wlien  asked  to  draw  she 
sketched  part  of  it,  but  had  evidently  half  forgotten  it,  and  not  knowing  the 
use  of  the  cross  arm,  she  could  only  indicate  that  there  was  something  more 
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there  but  she  couldn't  remember  what.  Her  drawing  had  the  right  slant 
exactly. 

Another  object — two  pair  of  coarse,  lines  crossing  ;  drawn  in  red  chalk,  and 
set  up  at  some  distance  from  agents.  No  contact.  "  I  only  see  lines  cross- 
ing." She  saw  no  colour.  She  afterwards  drew  them  quite  correctly,  but 
very  small. 

Double  object. — It  was  now  that  I  arranged  the  double  object  between 

Miss  R  d  and  Miss  E.,  who  happened  to   be   sitting  nearly  facing  02ie 

another.  [See  Nature,  June  12th,  1884.]  The  drawing  was  a  square  on  one 
side  of  the  paper,  a  cross  on  the  other.    Miss  R — • — d  looked  at  the  side  with 
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the  square  on  it.  Miss  E.  looked  at  the  side  with  the  cross.  Neither  knew 
what  the  other  was  looking  at — nor  did  the  percipient  know  that  anything 
unusual  was  being  tried.  Mr.  Birchall  was  silently  asked  to  take  off  his 
attention,  and  he  got  up  and  looked  out  of  window  before  the  drawings  were 
brought  in,  and  during  the  experiment.  There  was  no  contact.  Very  soon 
Miss  R.  said,  "  I  see  things  moving  about  ...  I  seem  to  see  two 
things  ...  I  see  first  one  up  there  and  then  one  down  there  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  which  to  draw.  ...  I  can't  see  either  distinctly."  (Well 
anyhow,  draw  what  you  have  seen.)  She  took  off  the  bandage  and  drew  first 
a  square,  and  then  said,  "  Then  there  was  the  other  tiling  as  well  . 
afterwards  they  seemed  to  go  into  one,"  and  she  drew  a  cross  inside  the 
square  from  corner  to  corner,  adding  afterwards,  "  I  don't  know  what  made 
me  put  it  inside." 

The  next  is  a  case  of  a  perfect  stranger  acting  as  agent  by  himself 
at  the  first  trial.  Dr.  Shears,  house  physician  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
mary, came  down  to  seethe  phenomena,  and  Miss  R.  having  arrived  before 
the  others,  Mr.  Guthrie  proposed  his  trying  as  agent  alone.  Dr.  Shears, 
therefore,  held  Miss  R.'s  hand  while  I  set  up  in  front  of  him  a  card  : 
nothing  whatever  being  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  object. 

Object — the  five  of  clubs,  at  first  on  a  white  groimd.  "  Is  it  something 
bright  1 "  (No  answer,  but  I  changed  the  object  to  a  black  ground  where  it  was 
more  conspicuous.)  "  A  lot  of  black  with  a  white  square  on  it.'  (Go  on.) 
"Is  it  a  card  ?"  (Yes.)  "Are  there  five  spots  on  it  ?"  (Yes.)  "  Black  ones." 
(Right.)  "  I  can't  see  the  suit,  but  I  think  it's  spades." 

Another  object  at  same  sitting,  btit  with  several  agents,  no  contact,  a  drawing 
of  this  form — 
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"  I  can  see  something,  but  1  am  sure  I  can't  draw  it.  .  .  .  It's  something 
with  points  all  roimd  it.    .    .    .    It's  a  star,     ...    or  like  a  triangle 
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within  a  triangle."  Asked  to  draw  it,  she  expressed  reluctance,  said  it  was 
too  difficult,  and  drew  part  of  a  star  figure,  evidently  a  crude  reproduction 
of  the  original  but  incomplete.  She  then  began  afresh  by  drawing  a  triangle, 
but  was  unable  to  proceed. 

I  then  showed  her  the  object  for  a  few  seconds.  She  exclaimed,  "Oh 
yes,  that's  what  I  saw.  .  .  .  I  understand  it  now."  I  said,  "  Well  now 
draw  it."  She  made  a  more  complete  attemjjt,  but  it  was  no  more  really  like 
the  original  than  the  first  had  been. 


\A 

> 
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Experiments  at  a  Sitting  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Herchnan,  Professor  of  Zoology  at 

University  College. 

Object — a  draiving  of  the  outline  of  a  flag. — Miss  R.  as  percipient  in 
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contact  with  Miss  E.  as  agent.  Very  quickly  Miss  R.  said,  "  It's  a  little  flag," 
and  when  asked  to  draw,  she  drew  it  fairly  well  but  perverted.  I  showed  her 
the  flag  (as  usual  after  a  success),  and  then  took  it  away  to  the  drawing  place 
to  fetch  something  else.  I  made  another  drawing,  but  instead  of  bringing  it 
I  brought  the  flag  back  again  and  set  it  up  in  the  same  place  as  before,  but 

inverted.    There  was  no  contact  this  time.    Miss  R  d  and  Miss  E.  were 

acting  as  agents. 

Object — same  flag  inverted. — After  some  time.  Miss  R.  said,  "  ISTo,  I  can't 
see  anything  this  time.  I  still  see  that  flag.  .  .  .  The  flag  keeps  bothering 
me.  .  .  .  I  shan't  do  it  this  time."  Presently  I  said,  "  Well,  draw  what 
you  saw  anyway."  She  said,  "  I  only  saw  the  same  flag,  but  perhaps  it  had 
across  on  it."  So  she  drew  a  flag  in  the  same  position  as  before,  but  added 
a  cross  to  it.  Questioned  as  to  aspect  she  said  "  Yes,  it  was  just  the  same  as 
before." 


Object — an  oval  gold  loclet  hanging  by  a  bit  of  string  with  a  little  price  label 
attached. — Placed  like  the  former  object  on  a  large  drawing  board,  swathed 
in  a  college  gown.    The  percipient.  Miss  R.,  close  behind  the  said  board  and 

almost  hidden  by  it.    Agents,  Miss  R  d  and  Miss  E.  sitting  in  front ;  no 

contact;  nothing  said.    "  I  see  something  gold,    .    .    .  something  hanging, 
.    like  a  gold  locket."    (What  shape?)    "It's  oval,"  indicating  with 
her  fingers  correctly.    (Very  good  so  far,  tell  us  something  more) — meaning 
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ticket  at  top.  No  more  said.  When  sho^yn  the  object  she  said,  "  Oh  yes, 
it  was  just  like  that,"  but  she  had  seen  nothing  of  the  little  paper  ticket. 

Next  ohject — a  watch  and  chain  pinned  up  to  the  hoard  as  on  a  ivaist- 
coat. — This  experiment  was  a  failure,  and  is  only  interesting  because  the 
watch-ticking  sounded  abnormally  loud,  sufficient  to  give  any  amount  of 
hint  to  a  i^erson  on  the  look  out  for  such  sense  indications.  But  it  is  very 
evident  to  those  witnessing  the  experiments  that  the  percipient  is  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent attitude  of  mind  to  that  of  a  clever  guesser,  and  ordinary  sense  indica- 
tions seem  wholly  neglected.  I  scarcely  expected,  however,  that  the  watch- 
ticking  could  pass  unnoticed,  though  indeed  we  shuffled  our  feet  to  drown  it 
somewhat,  but  so  it  was  ;  and  all  we  got  was  ' '  something  bright  .  . 
either  steel  or  silver.  .  .  .  Is  it  any  thing  like  a  pair  of  scissors  ? "  (Not  a 
bit.) 

I  have  now  done  with  the  selection  of  experiments  in  which  Miss 
E.  acted  as  percipient ;  and  I  will  describe  some  of  those  made  with 
Miss  E.  As  a  rule,  these  seemed  perhaps  less  satisfactory  and  complete 
at  the  time,  but  there  are  several  points  of  considerable  interest  notice- 
able in  comiection  with  them. 

B. — Experiments  with  MissE.  as  Percipient. 

Ohject — mi  ohlong  piece  of  red  (cerise)  silk.  Agent,  Mr.  B.,  in  contact. — 
"Eed."  (What  sort  of  red  ?)  "A  dark  red."  (What  shape  ?)"  One  patch." 
(Well,  what  shade  is  it  ?)  "  Not  a  pale  red." 

Next  object— a  yellow  ohlong.  Agent  as  before.— "A  dusky  gold  colour. 
.    .    .    A  square  of  some  yellow  shade." 

Object— the  printed  letter  r.  Told  it  was  a  letter  ;  agent  as  before.—"  I  can 
see  R."   (What  sort  of  R  ?)  "  An  ordinary  capital  R." 

Tills  illustrates  feebly  what  often,  though  not  always,  happens  with  Miss 
E. — that  the  idea  of  the  object  is  grasped  rather  than  its  actual  shape. 

Another  ohject— a  small  printed  e.—'' Is,  it  E  ?  "  (Yes.)  But,  again,  she 
couldn't  tell  what  sort  of  E  it  was. 

Ohject — a  teapot  cut  out  of  silver  jja/;ei'.— Present— Dr.  Herdman,  Miss 
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R  d,  and  Miss  R.,  Miss  R.  holding  percipient's  hands,  but  all  thinking 

of  the  object.  Told  nothing.  She  said,  "  Somethmg  light.  ...  No 
colour.  .  .  .  Looks  like  a  duck.  .  .  .  Like  a  silver  duck.  .  .  . 
Something  oval.  .  .  .  Head  at  one  end  and  tail  at  the  other."  [This  is 
not  uncommon  in  ducks.]  The  object,  being  rather  large,  was  then  moved 
further  back,  so  that  it  might  be  more  easily  grasped  by  the  agents  as  a 
whole,  but  percipient  persisted  that  it  was  like  a  duck.  On  bemg  told  to 
unbandage  and  draw,  she  drew  a  rude  and  perverted  copy  of  the  teapot,  but 
didn't  know  what  it  was  unless  it  was  a  duck.    Dr.  Herdman  then  explained 
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that  he  had  been  thinking  all  the  time  how  like  a  cluck  tlie  original  teapot 
was,  and,  in  fact,  had  been  tliinking  more  of  ducks  than  teapots. 

Next  object — a  hand  mirror  hrougld  in  and  set  up  in  front  of  Miss  i?  d. 

— No  contact  at  first.  Told  nothing.  She  said,  "Is  it  a  colour?"  (No.) 
"No,  I  don't  see  anything."  Object  then  shifted  for  Miss  R.  to  look  at 
herself  in  it,  holding  percipient's  hand.  "No,  I  don't  -get  this."  Gave  it 
up.  I  then  hid  the  miiTor  in  my  coat,  and  took  it  out  of  the  room.  Dr. 
Herdman  reports  that  wliile  I  was  away  Miss  E.  begged  to  know  what  the 
object  had  been,  but  the  agents  refused,  saying  that  I  had  evidently  wished 
to  keep  it  secret.  Half  annoyed,  Miss  E.  said,  "  Oh,  well,  it  doesn't  matter. 
I  believe  it  was  a  lookmg-glass." 

Next  object — a  drawing  (fa  right-angled  triangle.  No  contact. — "  Is  it 
like  that?"  drawing  a  triangle  with  her  finger  (no  answer).  "It's  almost 
like  a  triangle."    She  then  drew  an  isosceles  triangle. 

Next  object — a  draioing  of  two  parallel  but  curved  lines.  No  contact. — "I 
owly  see  two  lines,"  indicating  two  parallel  lines.  "  Now  they  seem  to  close 
up." 

Next  object — a  tetrahedron  outline  rudely  drawn  in  projection — "  Is  it 


another  triangle  ?"  (No  answer,  but  I  silently  pass  round  to  the  agents  a 
scribbled  message,  "Think  of  a  pyramid.")  Miss  E.  then  said,  "I  only 
see  a  triangle."  .  .  .  then  hastily,  "Pyramids  of  Egypt.  No,  I  shan't 
do  tliis."    Asked  to  draw,  she  only  drew  a  triangle. 

Object — a  rude  outline  of  a  donkey  or  other  quadruped. — Still  no  contact 
at  first.    "  Can't  get  it,  I  am  sure."    I  then  asked  the  agents  to  leave  the 

room,  and  to  come  in  and  try  one  by  one.     First  Miss  R  d,  without 

contact,  and  then  with.  Next  Miss  R.,  in  contact,  when  Miss  E.  said 
hopelessly,  "An  old  woman  in  a  poke  bonnet."  Finally  I  tried  as  agent 
alone,  and  Miss  E.  said  "It's  like  a  donkey,  but  I  can't  see  it,  nor  can 
I  draw  it." 

C. — E:':periments  icith  both  Percipients  at  once. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  with  single  percipients,  I  tried  a  few 
■with  both  percipients  sitting  together — hoping  to  leani  something  by 
comparing  their  different  perceptions  of  the  same  object. 

But  unfortunately  the  experiments  were  not  very  successful ;  some- 
times they  each  appeared  to  get  different  aspects  or  the  parts  of  object, 
but  never  very  distinct  or  perfect  impressions.  Tlie  necessity  of  im- 
posing silence  on  the  percipients,  as  well  as  on  the  agents,  was  also 
rather  irksome,  and  renders  the  results  less  describable  without  the 
actual  drawings. 

I  still  tliink  that  this  variation  might  convey  something  interesting  if 
pursued  under  favourable  circumstances.  Whether  greater  agent- 
power  is  necessary  to  affect  two  percipients  as  strongly  as  one  ;  or 
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whether  the  blankiiess  of  mind  of  one  percipient  re-acts  on  the  other,  1 
cannot  say. 

AVitli  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  percipients  when  receiving  an 
impression,  they  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  consciousness  of  tlie  action 
of  other  minds  on  them  ;  and  once  or  twice,  wlien  not  so  conscious, 
liave  complained  that  there  seemed  to  be  "  no  power "  or  anything 
acting,  and  that  they  not  only  received  no  impression,  but  did  not  feel 
as  if  they  were  going  to. 

I  asked  Miss  E.  what  she  felt  when  impressions  were  coming  freely, 
and  she  said  she  felt  a  sort  of  influence  or  thrill.  They  both  say 
that  several  objects  appear  to  them  sometimes,  but  that  one  among 
them  persistently  recurs,  and  they  have  a  feeling  when  they  fix  upon 
one  that  it  is  the  right  one. 

Sometimes  they  seem  quite  certain  that  they  are  right.  Sometimes 
they  are  very  uncertain,  but  still  right.  Occasionally  Miss  E.  has  been 
pretty  confident  and  yet  quite  wrong. 

One  serious  failure  rather  depresses  them,  and  after  a  success  others 
■often  follow.  It  is  because  of  these  rather  delicate  psychological  con- 
ditions that  one  cannot  press  the  variations  of  an  experiment  as  far 
as  one  would  do  if  dealing  with  inert  and  more  dependable  matter. 
Usually  the  presence  of  a  stranger  spoils  the  phenomena,  though  in 
some  cases  a  stranger  has  proved  a  good  agent  straight  off". 

The  percipients  complain  of  no  fatigue  as  induced  by  the  experi- 
ments, and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  harm  is  done  them. 
The  agent,  on  the  other  hand,  if  very  energetic,  is  liable  to  contract  a 
headache  ;  and  Mr.  Guthrie  himself,  who  was  a  powerful  and  determined 
agent  for  a  long  time,  now  feels  it  wiser  to  refrain  from  acting,  and 
conducts  the  experiments  with  great  moderation. 

If  experiments  are  only  conducted  for  an  hour  or  so  a  week  no  harm 
•can,  I  should  judge,  result,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
what  percentage  of  people  have  the  perceptive  faculty  well  developed. 

The  experiments  are  easy  to  try,  but  they  should  be  tried  soberly 
and  quietly,  like  any  other  experiment.  A  public  platform  is  a  most 
unsuitable  place ;  and  nothing  tried  before  a  mixed  or  jovial  audience 
can  be  of  the  slightest  scientific  value.  Such  demonsti'ations  may  be 
eflicient  into  putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  showmen,  or  in  amusing 
one's  friends  ;  but  all  real  evidence  must  be  obtained  in  the  quiet  of 
the  laboratory  or  the  study. 
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vn. 

AN"  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  MESMERISM. 

By  EDMU^'D  Gurnet. 


1. — Local  Ancestliesia. 

Ill  tlie  second  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mesmerism,  an  account 
"vvas  given  of  some  experiments  in  the  production,  by  mesmerism,  of  local 
rigidity  and  aaiassthesia,  under  conditions  which  precluded  the  subject 
from  knowing  which  particular  part  of  his  body  was  subjected  to  the 
mesmeric  process.  The  object  of  these  conditions  was,  of  course,  to 
eliminate  the  factor  of  expectancy.  If  the  '-subject"  knows  what  part 
of  his  body  is  being  operated  on,  that  knowledge  may  alone  be  quite 
enough  to  produce  rigidity  and  antesthesia  in  the  part ;  just  as  one 
may  see  a  sensitive  "  subject"  go  into  violent  spasms  at  the  touch  of  a 
coin,  or  on  drinking  water,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  "  magnetised," 
even  though  that  belief  is  erroneous.  But  if  the  "  subject  "  is  ignorant 
what  particular  part  of  his  l:)ody  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  and 
if  rigidity  and  anaesthesia  in  tliis  part  results  from  the  making  of  passes 
over  it  or  from  the  mere  proximity  of  the  operator's  hand,  then  the 
phenomenon  must  be  attributed  to  some  direct  and  specific  influence 
passing  from  the  mesmeriser  to  the  "  subject."  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  method  adojDted  was  to  seat  the  "  subject " 
in  front  of  a  table,  on  which  his  ten  fingers  were  extended  : 
Avhile  his  body  was  covered  in  front  by  a  very  thick  paper  screen, 
extending  far  above  his  head,  with  holes  in  it  for  his  arms  to  pass 
tlirough.  In  this  maimer  it  was  easy  to  make  it  perfectly  certain  that 
he  could  not  see  his  hands.  Different  fingers,  or  combinations  of  iingers, 
were  then  mesmerised  in  succession,  by  passes  made  without  contact, 
and  so  quietly  as  to  prevent  the  "subject"  from  discovering,  by  means 
of  currents  of  air,  which  of  his  digits  was  being  operated  on.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  one  of  ourselves  would  make  similar 
movements  over  some  other  finger  or  fingers  than  those  on  which 
the  mesmeriser  was  at  work.  The  experunents,  as  so  far  reported,  were 
made  with  two  "subjects,"  and  have  since  been  repeated  with  a  third  ; 
and  in  eveiy  one  of  the  numerous  trials  the  mesmerised  finger,  or  fingers, 
proved  insensible  to  pain,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  the  application 
of  very  severe  tests.  In  every  case,  also,  when  the  "subject  "  was  told 
to  double  up  his  fist,  the  mesmerised  member  remained  stickiii    out  in 
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helpless  rigidity,  and  so,  for  the  first  time,  made  its  owner  aware  of  the 
abnormal  condition  into  which  it  had  passed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  second  phenomenon — the  rigidity — is,  as 
a  test,  even  more  completely  satisfactory  than  the  first,  the  insensibility 
to  pain.  For  as  regards  the  insensibility,  though  nobody  who  Avitnessecl 
the  exi^eriments  was  able  seriously  to  doubt  its  genuineness,  the  objec- 
tion always  remains  that  very  extraordinary  feats  in  the  endurance  of 
pain  have  been  known  to  be  performed  without  any  assignable  motive. 
But  with  the  rigidity  a  similar  objection  would  have  no  weight  ;  for 
though,  of  course,  the  rigidity  itself  might  be  easily  simulated,  the  "  sub- 
ject "  had — as  I  have  explained — no  means  of  knowing  which  was  the 
light  finger  or  pair  of  fingers  to  simulate  with  ;  and  it  is  clearly  out 
of  the  cjuestion  that  a  mere  guess  on  this  point  should  have  been 
unfailingly  correct. 

But  though  the  test  afforded  by  telling  the  "subject"  to  double  up  his 
or  her  fist  was  thus  evidentially  the  more  complete,  the  test  of  insensi- 
bility is  capable  of  being  made  very  convincing  on  its  own  account. 
"What  is  wanted  is  some  mode  of  infliction  which  a  person  whose 
finger  was  in  a  normal  state  would  be  quite  unable  to  endure  without 
flinching,  but  which  at  the  same  time  will  leave  no  painful  or  unpleasant 
traces  behind,  when  the  finger  had  been  demesmerised  and  resumed  its 
normal  condition.  Fortunately  such  a  mode  of  infliction  is  afforded 
by  electricity.  The  shock  of  an  intermittent  current  can  be  made  strong 
enough  to  defy  the  most  hardened  powers  of  endurance,  while  i)i'oducing 
no  prolonged  ill  effects  such  as  would  follow  a  stab  or  a  ljum.  Accord- 
ingly this  test  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Myers  and  myself  on  the  26th  a)id 
27th  April  last.  The  mesmeiiser  was  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  and  the  subject 
was  the  young  baker,  Fred  Wells,  with  whom  most  of  the  previous 
experiments  had  been  made. 

The  same  precautions  as  before  were  taken  to  prevent  the  "subject  " 
from  seeing  his  fingers,  and  thus  to  preclude  the  operation  of  expectancy. 
The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory.  By  gradually  moving  out  the 
regulating-tube  of  an  induction-coil,  we  could  mark  the  stage  at  which 
the  pain  produced  by  the  current  began  to  pass  our  own  powers  of 
endurance,  and  we  could  then  immensely  increase  its  strength.*  Eleven 
trials  were  made,  the  finger  to  be  mesmerised  being  each  time 
selected  by  ourselves ;  and  in  every  case  there  was  very  marked  loss  of 
sensibility  in  this  finger.  In  ten  of  tliese  trials  the  particular  finger 
proved  insensible  to  the  very  strongest  shock  that  could  be  obtained 
from    the  apparatus ;  and  in  the  eleventh  to  all  but  the  very 

*  The  apparatus  consisted  of  an  induction  coil,  4in.  long-  1  Un.  diameter, 
with  10  yards  primary  wire  (No.  18  Birmingham  gauge),  and  50  yards  secondary 
wire  (No.  35  gauge) ;  a  regulator  ;  and  two  quite  new  pint  bichromate  cells. 
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strongest.  But  there  was  sometimes  a  curious  additional  result. 
In  five  cases,  when  the  mesmerised  linger  was  being  sub- 
jected to  the  full  current,  Wells  said  that  he  felt  a  weak 
effect  in  another  part  of  his  hands.  When  the  middle  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  and  when  the  forefinger  of  the  same,  was  the  mesmerised 
member,  this  weak  effect  was  felt  in  the  thumb  ;  on  the  other  three  occa- 
sions it  was  felt  in  the  palm — once  even  in  the  palm  of  the  other  hand, 
and  once  in  the  palm  of  both  hands.  Wells  described  the  shock,  thus 
localised  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mesmerised  finger,  as  about  as  strong 
as  the  very  slight  shocks  which  we  administered  to  the  unmesmerised 
fingers  just  to  make  sure  that  they  remained  sensitive — showing  that 
the  strong  current  was  producing  an  effect  immensely  Ijelow  the 
normal.  I  may  mention  that  I  once  by  accident  touched  one  of  the 
unmesmerised  fingers  with  the  terminal  wire  for  the  fraction  of  a  second, 
when  the  current  was  at  its  full  strength  ;  and  the  violent  wince  and 
exclamation  which  resulted  were  a  pretty  sure  index  of  what  was  felt. 

There  was  a  further  point  of  importance  in  the  last  four  of  these 
trials.  The  effect  was  then  produced  witlbout  any  passes  at  all,  the 
operator  merely  holding  his  hand  downwards  over  the  destined  finger 
of  the  "  subject,"  from  which  the  tips  of  his  own  fingers  were  about  two 
inches  distant.  Wells's  hands  are  tolerably  pachydermatous  ;  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  believe  that,  under  these  conditions,  any  physical 
indication,  such  as  a  veiy  slight  difference  of  temperature,  could  have 
made  him  aware  which  of  his  ten  fingers  was  nearest  to  the  operator's 
hand. 

We  then  proceeded  to  test  a  hypothesis  to  which  attention  was  drawn 
in  the  second  report  of  the  Committee.  We  there  referred  to  the  question 
how  far  these  finger-experiments  bore  out  the  idea  that  some  special 
effluence  or  some  special  form  of  local  "nervous  induction,"  passed 
between  the  fingers  of  the  operator  and  those  of  the  "  subject."  If  this 
were  the  case,  then  apparently  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  that  the  opera- 
tor should  himself  knov}  over  which  of  the  subject's  fingers  lie  is  making 
passes,  or  holding  his  hand;  the  effect  ought  to  be  producible  when  he  is 
looking  away,  and  his  hand  is  guided  to  the  appropriate  position  or 
movements  by  a  third  person.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  blind  and 
passive  mode  of  operating  prove  unavailing,  and  the  knoivledge  of  the 
operator  as  to  which  of  the  "  subject's  "  fingers  is  to  be  affected,  with  a 
distinct  direction  of  attention  to  that  finger,  prove  to  be  indispensable 
conditions  of  success,  then  the  theory  of  a  special  effluence  or  special 
local  induction  seems  inapplicable,  or  at  any  rate  insufficient.  Now  trial 
showed  that  these  conditions  loere  indispensable  ;  the  selected  finger 
remained  perfectly  sensitive  and  flexible  when  passes  were  made  over  it 

my  guiding  Mr.  Smith's  hand,  while  his  eyes  and  attention  were 
turned  in  another  direction. 
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The  deductions  from  this  fact  are  very  interesting ;  for  if  the 
operator's  knowledge  and  attention  are  necessary  for  successful  results, 
then  those  results  seem  inevitably  to  fall  under  that  capacious  category  of 
Thought-transference,  of  which  members  of  this  Society  hear  so  much. 
It  is  true  that  the  thought  is  not  conveyed  as  a  thought ;  for  no  im- 
pression as  to  which  is  the  selected  finger  is  conveyed  to  the  subject's 
intelligence.  But  among  the  evidence  of  telepathy  which  the  Literary 
Committee  have  collected,  there  are  several  instances  where  the 
emotional  or  volitional  condition  of  one  person  has  produced  actions  in 
another  person  which  the  latter  has  been  quite  vmable  to  account  for, 
and  has  performed  in  obedience  to  a  blind  impulse.  And  it  is  to  the 
same  class  that  the  local  efiects  which  I  have  been  describing  seem  to 
be  partly  referable.  For  it  certainly  does  not  seem  impossible  to 
suppose  that  if  a  marked  effect  may  be  telepathically  produced  by  the 
condition  of  one  person  on  the  motor  system  of  another,  without  the 
transference  of  any  distinct  idea,  a  like  effect  may  also  be  produced  on 
the  sensory  system.  It  will  probably  be  granted  by  those  who  at  all 
accept  the  principle  of  telepathy,  that  the  operator's  knowledge  as  to 
which  particular  finger  he  is  operating  on  is  an  idea  which  might  be 
communicated  by  Thought-transference ;  it  will  be  further  granted  by  those 
who  realise  the  power  of  suggestion  and  expectation  to  produce  physical 
effects,  that  such  an  idea,  if  present  to  the  "  subject's  consciousness, 
might  lead  to  local  paralysis  of  movement  and  sensation  in  the  finger 
thought  of  ;  and,  finally,  the  analogy  of  the  cases  of  blind  telepathic 
impulse,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  makes  it  conceivable  to  us  that 
tliis  very  same  train  of  events  might  take  place  with  the  omission  of  the 
23sychical  element  on  the  subject's  part — with  the  omission,  that  is,  of 
his  knowledge  or  conscious  idea  of  the  particular  finger  that  was  being 
affected.  If  this  were  so,  we  should  have  established  one  more  link  of 
connection  between  the  spontaneous  telepathic  communications,  between 
persons  at  a  distance,  and  the  exjyerimeyital  communications,  occurring 
otherwise  than  through  the  recognised  sensory  channels,  which  may 
be  obtained  within  the  four  walls  of  a  room. 

At  the  same  time,  this  supposition  does  not  altogether  meet 
the  case,  so  far  as  the  recent  experiments  are  concerned.  For 
Avhile  these  experiments  showed — as  I  have  described — that  the  mere 
proximity  of  the  mesmei'iser's  hands  was  ineffective  if  his  attention  Avas 
not  directed  to  his  work,  they  also  showed  that  mere  concentrated 
attention  on  his  part,  without  any  manual  process,  was  equally  ineffec- 
tive. When  Mr.  Smith  attempted  to  produce  the  local  effect  by  steadily 
gazing  at  the  selected  finger,  without  approximating  his  hand  to  it  at 
all,  the  normal  condition  of  the  finger  remained  quite  unchanged,  and 
it  proved  sensitive  to  the  very  weakest  shock.  It  appeared,  therefore, 
that  the  local  physical  process,  whatever  it  may  be,  though  not  producible 
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apart  from  thought  and  attention,  was  still  in  itself  indispensable  ; 
and  thus  the  suggested  analogy  between  experimental  and  spontaneous 
phenomena  is  here  far  from  complete. 

II. — Community  of  Sensation. 

The  following  experiments  in  transference  of  pains  and  tastes  were 
also  made  by  Dr.  Myers  and  myself,  on  April  26th,  the  agent  being 
Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  and  the  "  subject "  a  very  intelligent  young  cabinet- 
maker, named  Conway,  who  had  been  thrown  into  a  light  hypnotic 
trance.  For  the  first  set  Mr.  Smith  was  in  light  contact  with  Con- 
way, behind  whom  he  stood.  No  hint  was  given  to  Conway  as  to 
whether  his  answers  were  right  or  wrong :  he  was  simply  asked  by  Dr. 
Myers  or  myself  what  he  felt.  Mr.  Smith  kept  perfect  silence 
throughout. 

1 .  Mr.  Smith  was  pinched,  by  one  of  the  experimenters,  on  the  right 
upper  arm.  Conway  localised  very  nearly  the  corresponding  place  on 
the  left  arm,  and  then  the  right  spot  on  the  right  arm. 

2.  Mr.  Smith's  right  foot  was  pressed.  Conway  began  to  move  his 
right  leg  uneasily,  and  complained  of  pain  from  the  foot  upwards. 

•3.  Mr.  Smith's  right  little  finger  was  pinched.  Conway  complained 
of  pain  in  the  right  shoulder. 

4.  The  lower  lobe  of  Mr.  Smith's  left  ear  was  piiiched.  Conway 
complained  that  the  hair  above  his  right  ear  was  being  pulled. 

5.  Mr.  Smith's  right  upper  eyelid  was  pinched.  Conway  complained 
of  pain  in  the  forehead. 

6.  Mr.  Smith's  left  popliteal  space  was  pinched.  Conway  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  lower  third  of  the  left  thigh. 

7.  Mr.  Smith  was  pinched  in  the  right  lumbar  region.  Conway 
complained  of  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium  and  lumbar  region. 

In  the  next  set  of  trials  there  was  no  contact  whatever  between  Mr. 
Smith  and  Conway.  Nor  was  Conway  (who  was  still  in  the  hypnotic 
state)  informed  before  the  experiments  began  of  what  nature  they  were 
to  be.  Standing  at  some  distance  behind  him,  I  suddenly  and  silently 
gave  Mr.  Smith  some  salt,  motioning  to  him  to  put  it  into  his  mouth. 
He  did  so  ;  and  Conway  instantly  and  loudly  exclaimed,  "  What's  this 
salt  stufi"?" 

I  now  gave  Mr.  Smith  in  succession —  Conway  said — 

Sugar  "  Sweeter  ;  not  so  bad  as  before. " 

Citric  Acid  "  Bitter  ;  something  worse — a  little  reminds 

me  of  cayenne — sweety. " 

A  Raspberry  Drop  "A  sweetish  taste — like  sugar." 

Salt  "  I  told  you  I  liked  sweet  things,  not  salt — 

such  a  mixture  !  " 

Cloves  "Don't  like  it;  hot — little  bit  of  honey 

mixed  with  it." 
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Salt  "Something  acid,  salty — first  one  thing, 

then  another — like  brine." 

Powdered  Ginger  "Hot;  dries  your  mouth  up.    Don't  like 

it, — reminds  me  of  mustard." 

Sugar  "A  little  better — a  sweetish  taste." 

Powdered  Alum  "  You  call  that  sweet,  do  you  ?  Brackish 

and  bitter  this — enough  to  skin  your 
mouth  out ;  bitter." 

Cayenne  Pepper  "  It's  hot,  and  there  is  some  sugar  in  it  just 

to  soften  it  over  a  bit.  It  is  hot — you 
would  feel  hot,  I  can  tell  you." 

Cloves  "  Not  so  very  much  better,  but  it's  sweeter; 

it's  sugar,  only  something  else  with  it." 

Vinegar  Conway  had  sunk  into  a  deeper  hypnotic 

sleep,  and  made  no  remark. 


Throughout  the  series  Mr.  Smith  preserved  perfect  silence;  and  the 
only  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Myers  and  myself  were  brief  inquiries  as  to 
what  Conway  tasted,  with  an  occasional  word  calculated  to  mislead 
him. 

These  are  not  picked  results  ;  only  one  other  series  of  experiments 
has  been  made  Avith  Conway,  and  these  are  fully  reported  in  Part  V.  of 
the  Proceedings.  There  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing either  him  or  Wells  for  regular  and  frequent  trials  ;  as  both  are  in 
positions  of  responsibility,  and  their  time  is  very  fully  occupied. 
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VIII. 

DIAGEAMS 
ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE 

The  following  diagrams,  illustrative  of  a  special  form  of  Thought- 
transference,  are  part  of  a  series  referred  to  in  Part  V.  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings, p.  7,  under  the  head  of  results  obtained  by  independent 
investigators.  Professor  Barrett  has  seen  the  "  agent,"  Mr.  J.  W. 
Smith,  of  Brunswick  Place,  Leeds,  and  his  sister,  the  "percipient,"  and 
has  carefully  explained  to  them  the  necessary  precautions ;  but  their 
description  of  the  mode  in  which  they  had  worked  before  this  inter- 
view con\anced  him  that  those  previous  trials  had  been  conducted  with 
due  care,  and  that  the  results  were  genuine.  The  experiments  have  been 
made  throughout  without  contact.  The  first  four  of  the  diagrams  here 
engraved  were  made  before  Professor  Barrett's  visit ;  the  last  four  have 
been  made  since  his  visit. 

It  may  be  added  that  whenever  the  Committee  on  Thought-trans- 
ference obtain  evidence  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  power  seems 
tolerably  continuous,  and  the  conditions,  as  reported,  seem  satisfactory, 
they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  opportunities  for  personally 
conducting  the  experiments.  Meanwhile,  they  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  the  importance  of  having  trials  made  as  widely  as  possible  in 
famihes  and  private  circles.  They  are  continually  hearing  of  results 
— obtained  without  contact  or  the  possibility  of  sensory  indications — 
which  show  that  the  genuine  faculty  is  by  no  means  extraordinarily 
rare ;  but  often  the  scientific  value  of  the  experiments  is  not  realised, 
and  no  written  record  has  been  kept.  If  only  every  indication  of  this 
sort  were  carefully  followed  up,  a  body  of  evidence  might  be  collected 
which  would  greatly  hasten  the  general  acceptance  of  the  facts. 
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The  following  table  of  results  was  filled  up  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith  on 
one  of  the  forms  supplied  by  the  S.P.R. 
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Agent 

or  Agents. 

Percipient. 

J.  W. 

bMITH. 

KATE  SMITH. 

Date. 

Object  selected. 

First  trial. 

Second 
trial. 

March  11. 

Figure  8. 

Correct  first  time. 

Figtu-e  5. 

Correct  first  time. 

Black     cross  on 
white  ground. 

Correct  nrst  time. 

Colour  blue. 

Correct  first  time. 

Cipher  (0). 

Correct  first  time. 

Pair  of  scissors. 

I  did  not  say  what  (i.e.,  what 
form  of  experiment — figure, 
colour,  or  object)  was  to  be 
next,  but  carefully  and  with- 
out noise  laid  a  pair  of 
scissors  on  a  white  ground, 
and  in  about  one  minute 
and  a-half  she  exclaimed, 
"Scissors  ! " 

Group. 

Total  No. 
of  experiments. 

No.  right  on  tirst  trial. 

No.  right  on 
second  trial. 

3  figures. 
1  colour. 

G 

G 

1  object. 

1  1 

1  1 

1  pair  of  scis- 
sors. 

Observations  :  Whilst  sitting  at  dinner  (March  11th,  1884),  I  was 
thinking  about  a  person  who  had  died.  Just  then  one  of  my  sisters 
(not  the  thought-reader)  exclaimed  :  "I  wonder  if  it  will  be  a  large 
funeral."  We  had  not  spoken  about  that  subject  previously.  After 
that  I  thought  to  myself  I  would  see  if  I  could  make  her  hum  a  tune. 
I  then  (to  myself,  that  is  to  say,  without  uttering  any  sound  whatever) 
hummed  a  tune,  and  to  my  surprise  she  also  sang  aloud  the  same  song. 
After  that,  I  resolved  that  she  should  lift  her  fork  up  (she  had  finished 
her  dinner) ;  she  did  so  immediately.  I  do  not  knoAV  Avhether  this  was 
an  instance  of  Thought-transference  or  not,  but  if  it  were  not  so  it  seems 
an  astounding  coincidence.    (No  contact.) — J.  W.  S. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

Novemler  28,  1884. 

The  tenth  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Rooms 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  on  Friday, 
November  28,  1884. 

Pkofessor  W.  F.  Barrett,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  address,  described  a  recent  visit  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  devoted 
much  time  and  trouble  to  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Society's  work. 
He  had  met  with  many  indications  of  a  genuine  interest  in  Psychical 
Research,  and  he  spoke  hopefully  of  the  prospect  that  allied  societies 
might  before  long  be  formed  at  several  important  centres. 


I. 

ON  A  TELEPATHIC  EXPLANATION  OF  SOME  SO-CALLED 
SPIRITUALISTIC  PHENOMENA. 

By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Part  I. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  which  we  must 
repeat  as  often  as  possible,  that  in  no  way  can  psychical  research  be 
better  aided  than  by  constant  and  varied  experiments  on  Thought- 
transference  in  every  form.  We  have  got,  as  we  hold,  a  definite  fact  to 
start  from,  a  fact  of  immense  and  unknown  significance.  If,  as  we 
believe,  we  can  truly  say  "mind  acts  on  mind  otherwise  than 
by  the  recognised  organs  of  sense,"  this  is  probably  a  statement 
far  more  pregnant  with  consequences  than  the  statements,  "  rubbed 
amber  attracts  straw,"  or,  "the  loadstone  attracts  iron."  And  it 
must  be  our  business  to  turn  our  new  fact  over  in  every  direction, 
to  speculate  upon  it  in  every  way,  or  rather  in  every  way  which  can 
possibly  suggest  a  new  form  of  experiment.  We  must  remember  that 
the  experimental  cases  which  we  have  already  collected  are  probably 
only  what  Bacon  calls  "  ostensive  instances ; "  "  instances,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  "which  show  the  nature  under  investigation  naked,  in  an 
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exalted  condition,  oi-  in  the  liighest  degree  of  power"' ; — and  which  are,  so 
to  speak,  mei-e  emergent  summits  from  a  great  ocean,  Avhich  lies 
Ijeyond  our  present  reach  of  observation,  and  perhaps  even  beneath  the 
level  of  our  consciousness. 

And  our  investigation,  in  the caseofapower  so  novel  and  obscure,must 
take  two  different,  though  converging  lines.  We  must,  in  the  first  place, 
vary  our  actual  deliberate  experiments  as  widely  as  possible  ;  in  tuim 
introducing  and  excluding  as  many  separate  conditions  as  seem  likely  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  result.  And  we  must,  in  the  second  place,  scan 
the  whole  range  of  psychical  phenomena  already  alleged  to  occur  (though 
interpreted  on  some  different  principle)  with  telepathy  in  our  minds  as 
a  new  vera  causa,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  real  solution 
of  many  problems  hitherto  in  dispute. 

And  in  this  form  of fishing  interrogator  ij,  or  survey  from  a  new  stand- 
point of  a  wide  and  miscellaneous  field,  we  shall  do  best  to  begin 
with  a  few  definite  groups  of  phenomena,  and  to  disentangle  them  as 
distinctly  as  may  be  from  any  dubious  theory  with  which  they  may 
have  become  involved,  and  to  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  telepathy  so 
as  to  give  that  theory  the  chance  of  explaining  them. 

In  this  process  we  shall  probably,  in  some  directions,  press  the 
theory  of  telepathy  farther  than  subsequent  knowledge  will  justify. 
But  it  is  only  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  many  phenomena, 
inexplicable  by  generally  recognised  laws  of  nature,  may  be  explained 
by  this  new  vera  causa  that  we  shall  learn  at  what  point  other,  yet 
unknown,  causes  (if  any)  begin  to  intervene. 

We  have  already  begun  to  make  one  survej'  from  the  telepathic 
standpoint  of  previously-recorded  phenomena — namely,  our  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  apparitions  and  other  (auditory  or  tactile)  phantasms  of 
living  persons.  We  have  seen  reason  to  connect  many  of  these  with 
telepathy  ;  and  we  are  pressing  that  explanation  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
though  without  prejudice  to  any  other  explanation  which  certain 
apparitions  may  hereafter  seem  to  require. 

In  the  same  way  I  now  propose,  in  a  series  of  two  or  three  papers, 
to  consider  how  far  the  already  recorded  phenomena  of  automatic 
writing  and  the  like  maj'-  be  explained  by  telepathy,  ljut  without 
prejudice  to  any  other  yet  unknown  causes  which  may  afterwards 
show  claim  to  acceptance. 

I  have  selected  automatic  writing  as  the  subject  for  inquiry  in  great 
measure  because  of  its  direct  bearing  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
telepathic  problems, — viz.,  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  telepathy  ;  the 
extent  to  which  the  hypothetical  impact  is  consciously  present,  whether 
as  will,  thought,  emotion,  or  sensation  in  either  mind.  Throughout  all 
these  investigations  we  must  keep  unconscious  cerebratio7i  steadily  in 
view,  and  we  shall,  I  think,  find  ourselves  confronted  with  many  of  its 
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results,  and  be  induced  continually  to  enlarge  its  field  of  action.  We 
shall,  I  venture  to  say,  come  to  regard  this  term  less  and  less  as 
expressing  a  subsidiary,  more  and  more  as  expressing  a  suhstantive  and 
primary  operation  of  our  intelligence  ;  and  we  shall  come,  perhaps,  to  find 
SKper-conscious  as  necessary  a  term  as  suh-consciotts,  if  we  would  indi- 
cate the  true  relation  to  each  other  of  the  processes  in  which  our  being 
consists. 

And  it  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  chief  interests  in  telepathy  that  it 
seems  sometimes  to  reveal  our  unconscious  to  our  conscious  selves  ;  that 
it  acts  like  the  strong  inwardly-directed  ray  of  light  which  enables  the 
surgeon  to  see  reflected  in  a  mirror  some  obscure  recess  of  his  own 
inward  structure. 

With  these  possibilities  in  our  mind,  let  us  first  consider  how  the 
question  of  consciousness  stands  in  the  cases  of  telepathy  which  we  have 
already  collected.  And,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  will,  in  this  first 
paper,  take  the  percipient's  consciousness  alone  into  account. 

In  our  recorded  experiments  on  telepathy  with  percipients  in  the 
normal  state  the  percipient  has  necessarily  been  conscious  of  the  im- 
pact, inasmuch  as  it  has  been  by  his  description,  or  his  voluntary  repre- 
sentation of  the  impact,  (as  by  drawing  a  picture  which  he  feels  to  be 
telepathically  presented  to  his  mind's  eye),  that  the  success  of  the 
experiment  has  been  tested.  No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  these 
cases,  however,  as  to  the  necessary  emergence  of  the  telepathic  impact  iu 
consciousness.  For  here  consciousness  was  voluntarily  concentrated  on 
the  reception  of  that  impact ;  all  competing  impressions  being,  as  far 
as  possible,  excluded. 

But  in  one  class  of  our  experiments  a  singular  difference  occurs. 
Thought-transference  is  one  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the 
xaesmeric  trance  or  sleeji-ioaking  state,  where,  although  there  seems  to 
be  a  certain  consciousness  at  the  time,  that  consciousness,  in  most  cases, 
leaves  no  trace  whatever  in  the  subject's  normal  memory.  And,  more 
than  this,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases  of  hysteria 
and  similar  affections  where  the  subject  is  said  to  be  clairvoyante,  the 
phenomenon  is  in  reality  referable  to  thought-transference  only.  An 
interesting  case,  recently  published  by  Dr.  Taguet,  of  Bordeaux,  aff'ords 
a  good  instance  of  the  confusion  of  thought  at  present  prevalent  on  such 
■subjects.  His  hysterical  patient  manifested  during  her  acces  an  extra- 
ordinary hyperesthesia  of  smell  and  hearing.  Her  eyes,  meantime, 
were  shut,  or  at  any  rate  the  eyeballs  were  completely  upturned.  But, 
nevertheless,  she  manifested  what  Dr.  Taguet  rather  oddly  describes  as 
"  hyperresthesia  of  vision,"  under  the  following  circumstances.  Dr. 
Taguet  stood  completely  behind  her,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  certain  words 
in  a  book.  A  sheet  of  cardboard  was  held  before  her  face,  in  such  a 
position  that,  had  it  been  a  mirror,  the  book  would  have  been  reflected 
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thei'ein.  Tlie  girl  then,  in  her  ti-ance,  took  the  cardboard  for  a  mirror, 
and  spelt  out  the  words  which  Dr.  Taguet  was  reading,  as  though  they 
were  reflected  in  the  cardboard  before  her.  Now  Dr.  Taguet  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  this,  further  than  by  calling  it  hyperjesthesia  of  vision. 
But  he  can  hardly  mean  that  she  really  saw  the  Avords  reflected  in  the 
cardboard.  Perhaps  the  only  other  solution  which  suggested  itself  to 
him  was  that  she  saw  the  words  clairvoyantly,  and  this  solution  he  did 
not  like  to  adopt.  And  there  is  in  fact  no  reason,  as  the  facts  are 
reported,  for  assuming  clairvoyance.  Thought-transference  would 
amply  suffice  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  If,  then,  we  And  telepathy 
occurring  in  mesmeric  trance  and  spontaneous  trance,  we  may  infer 
that  it  is  not  inseparably  linked  with  the  ordinaiy  stream  of  normal 
consciousness.  If  it  appears  as  an  element  of  the  consciousness  or 
quasi-consciousness  of  abnormal  states,  which  themselves  form  mere 
lacunce  in  the  main  life-memory,  it  may  be  surmised  to  exist  beneath, 
the  tlireshold  of  consciousness  in  normal  states  also. 

It  is,  naturally,  not  very  easy  to  get  direct  evidence  of  this. 
Amongst  our  phantasms  of  the  living  we  have,  no  doubt,  many  instances 
where  the  supposed  thought  or  impulse  of  the  agent  is  represented  very 
vaguely  and  imj^erfectly  in  the  percipient's  mind,  and  prompts,  for 
instance,  to  some  mistaken  form  of  action.  But  this  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing.  Soinetliing  comes  into  the  percipient's  consciousness,, 
though  it  may  l^e  only  an  imperfect  transcript  of  what  the  agent's  mind 
contained,  or  attempted  to  transmit. 

In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  impact  seems  to  affect  the  percipient 
without  exciting  anything  which  can  be  called  an  idea.  In  these  cases 
it  is  merely  felt  as  a  motor  impulse,  determining  to  some  action  whose 
purport  is  not  consciously  realised.  We  have  elsewhere  given  the  case 
of  Mr.  Skirving,  who  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  leave  his  work  and  go 
home — -why,  he  knew  not — at  a  moment  when  his  wife  was,  in  fact, 
calling  for  him  in  the  distress  of  a  serious  accident.  But  we  may  give 
here  one  other  illustrative  case, — which  no  one,  I  think,  who  has 
accepted  the  general  fact  of  telepathy  will  be  disposed  to  regard  as  a 
mere  coincidence ;  a  case  where  consciousness  is  still  less  invaded  by 
the  telepathic  impact,  and  where  the  motor  impulse  is  described  as 
having  been  as  nearly  automatic  as  any  movements  so  prolonged  and 
complex  can  easily  be.  The  case  comes  from  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Nugent 
Hill,  recommended  to  us  by  Dr.  Paul  Chapman  as  a  most  accurate  and 
careful  informant. 

Nugent  Hill,  Bristol,  July  llth,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — • 

The  matter  to  which  Dr.  Chapman  refers  is  as  follows  : — 
On  Monday,  February  14th,  1853,  I  was  listening  to  a  lecture  by  the  late 
Geo.  Dawson,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  Broadmead  Rooms  in  Bristol.  I 
frequently  spent  my  evenings  at  lectures,  concerts,  &c.,  and  often  took  a 
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little  walk  afterwards  on  my  way  home.  I  had  lived  nearly  all  my  life  (27 
years)  at  home  with  my  mother,  whom  I  strongly  resemble  in  face  and  in- 
many  characteristics.    We  were  much  attached  to  each  other. 

I  was  thoroughly  interested  in  the  lecture,  and  had  so  little  intention  of 
leaving  before  its  conclusion,  that  I  remember  noticing  a  friend  among  the 
audience  and  making  up  my  mind  for  a  walk  with  him  on  my  way  home. 

The  lecture  must  have  been  more  than  half  through — I  Avas  not  tired, 
and  had  no  reason  to  move — when  I  noticed,  at  the  side  of  the  iilatforni 
farthest  from  the  back  entrance  to  the  hall,  a  door  which  I  had  never  seen 
before,  flush  with  the  panels,  and  it  suddenly  became  the  most  natural  things 
that  I  should  walk  half  the  lengtli  of  the  room,  and  away  from  the  main 
entrance,  in  order  to  see  if  this  door  would  open.  I  turned  the  handle, 
passed  through,  closed  the  door  gently  behmd  me,  and  found  myself  in  the 
dark  among  the  wooden  supports  of  the  platform. 

I  clambered  along  towards  a  glimmer  of  light  at  the  other  end,  passed 
round  a  side  passage,  crossed  the  end  of  the  hall  to  the  main  entrance  without 
any  thought  of  the  lecture,  which  was  still  going  on,  and  walked  home 
quietly  without  excitement  and  "  imjiression "  of  any  kind,  and  quite 
unconscious,  till  long  after,  that  I  had  done  anytliing  unusual. 

On  opening  my  door  with  a  latch-key  I  smelt  tire,  and  found  my  mother 
in  great  alarm.  She  had  also  noticed  the  strong  liurning  smell,  had  been 
over  the  house  with  her  servant,  and  was  longing  for  my  return. 

On  going  upstairs  I  saw  flames  issuing  from  a  back  window  of  the  next 
house,  innnediately  gave  the  alarm,  removed  my  mother  to  a  safe  distance, 
and  then  had  two  or  three  hours'  struggle  with  the  flames.  The  adjoining 
liouse  was  destroyed,  but  mine  only  slightly  damaged. 

The  point  which  has  seemed  to  me  most  striking  whenever  I  have  recalled, 
this  occurrence,  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  presentiment  or  impi'ession  on 
my  mind.  I  should  probably  have  shaken  ott'  anything  of  tlie  kind  had  I 
been  aware  of  it,  and  refused  obedience. 

Neither  was  there  on  my  mother's  part  any  intentional  exertion  of  her 
■will  upon  me,  only  a  strong  wish  for  my  presence,  which  must  have  begun 
about  the  time  I  left  my  seat.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  add.  If 
anything  occurs  to  you  as  being  worthy  of  further  inquiry,  I  shall  be  hajjpy 
to  say  what  I  can  about  it. 

Fredk.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Morgan  adds,  in  reply  to  our  regular  inquiry,  that  he  has  never  had 
any  other  presentinaent  or  impression  of  the  kind. 

He  also  sends  a  plan  of  the  lecture-room,  whicli  shows  that  he  walked  in. 
a  dark  j^assage  round  nearly  three  sides  of  the  hall. 

"  But  going  liome,"  he  adds,  "  was  not  in  my  thoughts  when  I  moved." 

Well,  then,  let  us  consider  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  minor 
automatic  motion  which  we  can  hope  to  evoke  experimentally  by  tele- 
pathic impact,  without  the  invasion  of  the  percipient's  consciousness  by 
any  definite  iiiea  .?  The  movements  practised  in  the  "  willing  game  " 
— finding  of  objects  and  the  like — at  once  suggest  themselves,  and  the 
•writing  of  the  numbers  of  bank-notes,  &c.,  as  practised  in  certain  public 
performances.  But,  as  we  have  so  often  remarked,  any  contact  between. 
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agent  and  percipient  at  once  vitiates  these  as  telejiathic  experiments; 
and  even  if  we  get  the  finding  of  objects,  etc.,  without  contact,  it  seems 
difficult  to  exclude  all  vifikoi  guessing,  where  the  possil)le  modifications 
of  movement  are,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few.  We  want  to  find 
some  class  of  movement  which  shall  be  readily  capable  of  being  per- 
formed autoiiiaticalhj,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  admit  of  a  very  large 
rancre  of  variations. 

Proljably  the  first  action  of  this  kind  which  will  suggest  itself 
to  all  of  us  is  the  act  of  toriting.  Handwiiting  is,  in  many  ways,  a  kind 
of  summary  expression  of  a  man's  being.  It  is  one  of  the  best  instances 
of  an  aptitude  at  Once  acquired  and  hereditary  ;  of  a  manual  dexterity 
which  obeys  limitations  of  idiosyncrasy  as  well  as  of  will.  John  Smith 
cannot  paint  like  Raphael.  That,  we  say,  is  because  Raphael's  command 
of  hand  and  eye  is  immensely  greatei-  than  John  Smith's.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  Raphael  can  write  like  John  Smith.  Very  probably  no 
manual  or  mental  superiority  will  give  him  the  power  of  appropriating 
what  is  veiitably  idiosyncratic  in  the  hurried  scrawl  with  which  Johir 
Smith  signs  his  name,  v/ith  scarcely  a  glance  at  the  paper.  Handwriting, 
that  is  to  say,  is  a  deep-seated  thing.  It  is  likely  to  have  secrets  to 
tell  us. 

First,  let  us  consider  what  is  the  rationrde  of  automatic  writing 
from  the  oi'dinary  physiological  point  of  vie\\'.  It  is  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  the  tricks  of  unconscious  action  which,  to  some  extent,  ai'e  com- 
mon to  every  one,  and  which  in  nervous  and  excitable  persons  often 
attain  an  extraordinary  degree  of  complexity.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
known  that  in  moments  of  vivid  emotion  the  surplus  nervous  energy  es- 
capes in  involuntary  channels,  which  often  bear  some  traceable  connec- 
tion with  the  habitual  modes  of  thought  or  action  of  the  person  con- 
cerned. To  take  a  typical  case,  an  accomplished  pianist,  if  stirred  by 
some  sudden  emotion  while  seated  at  the  piano,  will  sometimes  play  a 
long  passage  without  any  consciousness  of  having  done  so  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  passage  thus  unwittingly  selected  will  be  one  which  is  in  vague 
general  harmony  with  the  new  current  of  emotion.  Now  the  act  of 
writing  being  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  more  complex  acquii-ed  acts, 
we  shall  naturally  expect  that  many  half-conscious  or  unconscious 
tricks  will  be  connected  with  it. 

And  this  is  notoriously  the  case.  Persons  seated  witli  pens  or 
pencils  in  their  hands  round  a  tal)le  where  discussion  is  going  on  will 
generally  scrawl  or  sketch  on  the  paper  before  them  ;  while  if  that 
paper  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  they  were  asked  what  words  they 
had  written  thereon,  most  of  them  would  be  unable  to  reply.  Students 
of  language  are,  as  might  be  expected,  particularly  liable  to  this  trick  ; 
and  many  an  odd  Ureek  word,  oozing  its  way,  so  to  speak,  from  some 
recess  of  memory,  has  been  unconsciously  scribbled  on  the  edge  of 
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composition  papers  in  the  nei'vonsness  of  examination.  In  this  case  it 
is  the  strong  concentration  of  the  current  of  attention  elsewhere  which 
allows  the  writing  faculty  to  manifest  itself  automatically, — permits, 
that  is  to  say,  the  unconscious  cerebral  action  to  discharge  itself  along 
the  well-worn  track  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  written  words. 
And  something  of  the  same  kind  takes  place  also  when  the  current  of 
attention,  instead  of  being  concentrated  into  a  narrow  channel,  is  choked  in 
the  sand;  or  (tovarythe  metaphor)  when  an  explosion  of  themorecomplex 
brain  elements  (as  in  an  epileptic  fit)  has  left  the  less  complex  in 
possession  of  the  field,  and  the  actions  are  not  guided,  or  not  wholly 
guided,  by  conscious  will.  There  are  many  vai'ieties  of  this  morbid 
automatism.  Thus  a  patient  of  this  kind  may  write  a  word,  say, 
"horse,"  without  any  consciousness  of  wi-iting  at  all  (as  in  some  slight 
epileptiform  seizures,  where  the  act  of  writing  is  automatically  continued); 
or  he  may  write  "  cow  "  when  he  wishes  to  write  "  horse  "  and  not  per- 
ceive his  error  ;  or  he  may  write  "  cow  "  for  "  horse,"  although  he  per- 
ceives his  error  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  committing  it.  Now,  in  both 
these  classes  of  cases,  in  the  graphic  automatism  of  mental  abstraction 
and  the  graphic  automatism  of  cerebral  disease,  the  passages  written  are 
usually  very  short  ;  in  the  first  case  because  the  abstraction  is  ti'ansitory, 
in  the  second  case  because  the  writing  impulse  is  feeble.  The  anxious 
classical  honour-man  could  not  scribble  down  a  whole  ode  of  Pindar 
without  becoming  aware  of  what  he  Avas  doing.  And  in  the  mor- 
bid cases  there  is  nothing  but  a  residual  impetus,  soon  exhausted,  or 
a  painful  effort  of  the  imperfect  will.  Let  us  consider,  however, 
whether  there  are  any  cases  which  indicate  that  the  unconscious  graphic 
impulse  may  be  jDrolonged  and  in  a  sense  systematic.  We  find  that 
precisely  such  cases  are  afforded  by  somnambulists,  who  not  unfre- 
quently  write  long  compositions  with  much  manual  rapidity  and  accuracy. 
Sometimes  these  compositions  are  a  kind  of  written  dream,  rambling 
and  incoherent ;  sometimes  they  are  on  the  level  of  waking  thouglit ; 
sometimes  they  seem  to  overpass  it,  as  when  the  solution  of  a 
baffling  problem  is  written  out  during  sleep. 

We  see,  then,  that  automatic  writing  is  a  phenomenon  liable  to  be 
originated  in  various  ways  in  the  human  organism.  And  we  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that  certain  human  beings  are  very  much 
more  liable  to  its  occurrence  than  their  neighbours.  For  we  are 
gradually  learning,  (what  was,  of  course,  antecedently  probable),  that 
the  gamut  of  natural  capacity  is  just  as  far-reaching  when  we  deal 
with  things  trifling  and  useless,  as  when  we  deal  with  the  most  impor- 
tant and  conspicuous  things.  The  differences  in  human  faculty  were 
noted  first  in  matters  important  to  human  welfare  ;  but  they  exist  quite 
as  markedly  in  the  obscurest  corners  of  our  constitution.  There  is  the 
born  muscle-reader  just  as  surely  as  the  born  runner;  there  is  the  born 
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visualiser  of  numbers — to  take  one  of  Mr.  Galton's  instances — just  as 
truly  as  the  born  painter  or  sculptor.  We  can  set  no  definite  limit 
beforehand  to  any  of  the  veins  of  unexplored  faculty  which  crop  up  at 
intervals  from  the  subterranean  realms  of  our  being. 

It  will,  therefore,  by  no  means  surprise  us  to  learn  that  there  are 
certain  persons  who  occasionally  feel  an  impulse  to  Avrite  automatically 
when  they  are  merely  sitting  quiet  Avith  a  pencil  in  their  hands.  This 
is  not  really  much  more  odd  than  that  there  should  be  persons  who  occa- 
sionally feel  an  impulse  to  imagine  a  tune  inwardly  when  they  are 
merely  sitting  quiet  with  nothing  to  do.  The  imagined  tune  often 
externalises  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  rhythmical  movements  of  the  head 
and  body,  involving  a  good  deal  of  muscular  action,  of  which  the  subject 
is  nearly  or  quite  unconscious.  The  case  of  automatic  writing,  how- 
ever, differs  in  this  way  from  the  dumbly -imagined  tune, — in  that  the 
written  words,  falling  immediately  under  the  writer's  eye,  tend  to  arrest 
his  attention  and  to  evoke  a  conscious  train  of  thought, — an  anticipa- 
tion of  what  is  coming  next,  which  strongly  tends  to  check  the  automatic 
flow.  The  little  instrument  called  Planchette  is  mainly  useful  in  pre- 
cluding this  kind  of  interruption.  It  is,  of  course,  simply  a  piece  of  board 
supported  on  three  legs,  one  of  which  legs  is  a  pencil,  so  that  if  a  hand 
be  placed  flat  on  the  board,  and  if  that  hand  be  then  moved  as  though 
tracing  letters,  the  board  will  move  accordingly,  and  the  pencil  will 
rudely  trace  out  the  letters  which  the  hand's  movement  figures.  Of 
course  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  write  consciously  Avith  a  Planchette,  and 
to  be  aware  of  the  letters  which  the  pencil  is  shaping.  But  the  point  is 
that  if  there  is  a  tendency  already  existing  to  automatic  Avriting,  it  is 
much  easier  to  Avrite  automatically  or  unconsciously  Avith  the  Planchette 
than  without  it.  A  slight  tremor  of  the  hand  will  set  the  Planchette 
running,  and  the  scrawled  characters  are  generally  quite  too  rough  and 
confused  to  catch  the  operator's  eye,  and  suggest  conscious  anticipat-.ons. 

NoAv  suppose  I  am  Avriting  Avith  a  Planchette.  Let  us  consider 
what  theories  are  logically  possible  as  to  the  source  of  what  I  Avrite. 
The  Avords  Avhich  I  am  Avriting  may  conceivably  be  : — 

1.  Consciously  Avritten  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  chosen  by  my 
deliberate  Avill. 

2.  Automatically  Avritten,  and  supplied  by  my  own  unconscious 
cerebration,  as  in  dreams. 

3.  Automatically  Avritten,  but  supplied  by  some  higher  unconscious 
intelligence  or  faculty  of  my  OAvn,  as  in  clairvoyance. 

4.  Automatically  Avritten,  but  supplied  by  telepathic  impact  from 
other  minds. 

5.  Automatically  Avritten,  and  supplied  by  "  spirits  "  or  extra-human 
intelligences. 

NoAv  as  to  hypothesis  (1)  of  course,  Ave  are  all  agreed.    It  is  per- 
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fectly  easy  to  write  consciously  with  Planchette,  and  to  look  as  if  you 
were  writing  unconsciously.  The  proof  (to  others  than  the  actual 
•writer)  that  the  writing  is  automatic  can  only  lie  in  the  production  of 
names  or  facts  unknown  to  the  writer.  But  it  is  easy  for  competent 
observers,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  what 
they  write,  although  containing  no  facts  new  to  them,  has  not  passed 
through  their  consciousness.  I  am  speaking  at  present,  of  course,  of 
•cases  where  one  person  alone  is  writing,  either  with  or  without 
Planchette. 

The  first  incipient  stage  of  automatism  is  described  in  the  following 
account  by  Mr.  H.  Arthur  Smith,  author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Equity," 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

In  experimenting  alone,  since,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  any 
motion  out  of  the  instrument  aliunde;  but  I  think  I  have  observed  that 
when  my  hand  rested  on  it,  the  wrist  being  grasped  by  the  other  hand,  a 
word,  on  which  I  concentrated  my  attention,  was  written  without  any 
conscious  volitional  effort.  I  am  doubtful  as  to  this,  as  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  be  sure  of  the  absence  of  volition,  but  such  is  my  decided  impression. 

Next  we  have  the  experience  of  Mr.  A.  (a  friend  of  the  Aviiter's), 
who  can  often  write  words  by  mere  attention  without  any  voluntary 
muscular  action  whatever.  He  fixes  his  mind  on  a  word,  and  his  hand 
writes  it  with  energy, — as  though  by  an  involuntary  spasm  or  true 
cacoethes  scrihendi, — while  he  is  studiously  avoiding  all  intentional 
impulse.  This  experience  is  interesting,  as  being  precisely  what 
might  have  been  anticipated,  as  an  intermediate  step  between 
writing  which  is  wholly  voluntary  and  writing  which  is  wholly 
automatic.  It  seems  probable  that  there  might  be  a  point  at 
which  consciousness  extended  to  the  idea  related  with  the  move- 
ment, but  not  to  the  movement  itself,  at  which  there  was  still 
<(tteniion,  but  not  voluntary  muscular  action.  We  have  next  to  find 
an  example  of  writing  wholly  automatic,  indicating  if  possible  by 
its  very  substance  that  it  has  not  consciously  passed  through  the 
writer's  mind.  It  is  naturally  not  very  easy  to  fix  on  written  matter 
of  which  we  can  affirm  both  that  it  is  such  as  the  writer's  unconscious 
■cerebration  might  have  produced,  and  that  it  is  such  as  his  con- 
scious cerebration  had  no  share  in  modifying.  There  are  frequent 
cases  in  wliich  the  writer  affirms  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  letters 
which  he  is  writing  until  he  is  in  the  act  of  writing  them  ;  or  sometimes 
until  they  are  written.  In  such  cases  the  nervous  process  which  causes 
the  act  of  writing  would  seem  to  be  unconscious  ;  although  the  mental 
act  required  to  produce  the  formation  of  a  letter  is  so  simple  and  rapid 
that  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  that  there  was  not  a  semi-consciousness  of  it 
almost  immediately  forgotten.    Sometimes    however,  in  the  midst  of 
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writing  of  this  kind  the  result  of  the  involuntary  movement  of  the  pen 
is  altogether  puzzling  to  the  writer, — is  something  which  he  has  to  make- 
out  with  difficulty  as  if  it  were  the  product  of  another  brain  ; — and  in 
such  cases  we  have,  I  think,  to  suppose  that  a  rather  complex  process- 
of  unconscious  cerebration  has  taken  place.  An  excellent  instance  of 
this  kind  has  been  sent  to  the  Society  by  the  above-mentioned  Mr. 
on  whose  accuracy  we  believe  that  we  caii  thoroughly  rely.  We  give 
it  in  full  because  it  is  a  good  instance  of  the  capricious  half-nonsense 
which  believers  in  Spiiitualism  often  unhesitatingly  refer  to  the  agency 
of  spirits,  but  Avhich  every  intelligent  Spiritualist  would  surely  be  glad 
to  be  able  to  explain  in  some  other  way. 

The  indisputable  evidence  for  complex  unconscious  cerebration  wliick 
this  case  seems  to  me  to  furnish  lies  in  the  fact  that  here  the  Planchette 
writes  not  only  unintelligible  abbreviations  but  absolute  anagrams  of 
sentences  ;  anagrams,  indeed,  of  the  crudest  kind,  consisting  of  mere 
transpositions  of  letters,  but  still  puzzles  which  the  writer  had  to  set 
himself  to  decipher  ab  extra.  The  chances  against  drawing  a  group  of 
letters  at  random  which  will  form  several  definite  words  and  leave 
no  letters  over,  are,  of  course,  very  great  indeed. 

Clelia,  or  Unconscious  Cerebration. 

The  following  experiment  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  beautiful  proof 
of  unconscious  cerebration;  by  others  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  tlie  existence 
of  sjjirits.  Otliers,  again,  will,  like  myself,  remain  halting  between  the  two- 
opinions,  witli  a  decided  leaning  to  the  scientifically  more  orthodox.  I 
wished  to  know  if  I  were  myself  an  automatic  writer,  or  so-called  writing- 
medium.  The  experiment  was  made  Easter,  1883,  ujjon  one  day,  and  after 
an  interval  of  a  week,  continued  upon  three  consecutive  days  ;  upon  four 
days  in  all.  Upon  the  lirst  day  I  became  seriously  interested  ;  on  the  second 
jmzzled  ;  on  the  tliird  I  seemed  to  be  entering  up(jn  entirely  novel  experi- 
ences, half  awful  and  lialf  romantic  ;  upon  the  fourth  the  sublime  ended  very 
painfully  in  the  ridicuhnis. 

First  Day. 

Q.  1.  Upon  wliat  conditions  may  I  learn  from  the  unseen  ? 
A.  1.  

My  liand  innnediately  moved,  though  not  to  a  very  satisfying  issue. 
But,  as  niy  expectation  of  the  answer  had  been  tliat  the  condition 
was  a  strict  adherence  to  the  absolute  rule  of  right,  holiness  in  short, 
I  took  this  answer  to  be  at  any  rate  consistent  with  my  exjiectation, 
and  continued  : 

Q.  2.  What  is  it  tliat  now  mows  niy  pen  ? 
A.  2.  Religion. 

Q.  3.  What  uKjves  my  pen  to  write  that  answer  ? 
A.  3.  Conscience. 
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Q.  4.  What  is  religion  ? 
A.  4.  Worship. 

Here  arose  a  difficulty.  Altlioiigli  I  did  not  expect  either  of  these  three 
answers,  yet  when  the  first  few  letters  had  been  written  I  expected 
the  remainder  of  the  word.  This  might  vitiate  the  result.  Cons — , 
for  instance,  might  have  ended  as  consciousness,  had  I  thought  of 
that  word  instead  of  thinking  of  conscience.  As  if  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  just  as  if  an  intelligence  wished  to  prove  by  the  manner 
of  answering  that  the  answer  could  be  due  to  it  alone,  and  in  no- 
way and  in  no  i)art  to  mere  expectancy,  my  next  question  received 
a  singular  reply. 

Q.  5.  Worship  of  what '? 

A.  5.  wbwbwbwbwb  

Q.  6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  wb  ? 

A.  6.  Win,  buy. 

Q.  7.  What  ? 

A.  7.  Know  (ledge). 

Here  I  knew  the  letters  which  were  to  follow,  and  the  pen  made  a 
sudden  jerk,  as  if  it  were  useless  to  continue. 

Q.  8.  How  ? 
A.  8. 


Here  I  was  referred  to  the  first  answer.  Although  startled  by  tlie  fifth- 
and  seventh  answers,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  show  an 
independent  will  and  intelligence,  yet,  as  I  had  learnt  nothing  new, 
I  concluded  the  whole  to  be  due  to  unconscious  cereljration  and 
expectancy.  Having,  then,  put  a  few  questions  as  to  matters  of 
fact  unknown  to  me,  but  easily  discoverable,  and  the  replies  being 
either  illegible  or  wrong,  I  was  confirmed  as  to  the  complete 
naturalness  of  the  phenomena. 

Secoxd  Day. 

Q.  1.  What  is  man  '!  (i.e.,  What  is  the  nature  of  his  being  ?) 
A.  1.  Flise. 

My  pen  was  at  first  very  violently  agitated,  which  had  not  been  the  case 
upon  the  first  day.  It  was  quite  a  niinute  before  it  wrote  as  above. 
Upon  the  analogy  of  ivb,  I  proceeded. 

Q.  2.  What  does  F  stand  for  ? 

A.  2.  Fesi. 

Q.  3.  1? 

A.  3.  le. 

Q.  4.  i  ? 

A.  4.  i  V  y. 

Q.  5.  s? 

A.  5.  sir. 
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•Q.  V>.  g  ]  . 
A.  C.  e  y  e. 

Fesi    le    ivy    sir  eye. 
^l-  7.  Is  this  an  anagram  'l  • 
A.  7.  Yes. 

Q.  8.  How  many  wtu'ds  in  the  answer  ? 
A.  8.  4. 

I  tiied  for  a  few  minutes  t(_)  solve  it  without  success.  Not  caring  to 
spend  much  time  in  trying  to  solve  what  might  have  no  solution,  I 
gave  it  ujj. 

Third  Day. 

'Q.  1.  (rep.)  What  is  man  ? 
A.  1.  Tefi  Hasl  Esble  Lies. 

This  answer  was  written  right  off. 

'Q.  2.  Is  this  an  anagram  ? 

A.  2.  Yes. 

Q.  3.  How  many  words  in  the  answer  ? 

A.  3.  V  (i.e.,  5). 

'Q.  4.  What  is  the  first  word  ? 

A.  4.  See. 

■Q.  5  What  is  the  second  word  '] 

A.  5.  Eeeeee  

<5.  6.  See  1    Must  I  interpret  it  myself  I  ■ 

A.  6.  Try. 

Presently  I  got  out 

"  Life  is  the  less  able." 
Next  I  tried  the  anagram  given  upon  the  previous  day,  and  at  last  obtained 

"  Every  life  is  yes." 
But  my  2>en  signified  that  it  preferred  the  following  order  of  Avords, 

"  Every  life  yes  is." 

Some  remarks  concerning  the  i)robable  genesis  of  these  oracular  sentences 
Avill  be  made  in  the  sequel.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  interpretations 
can  be  given  to  the  letters.  But  these  fulfil  the  requirements  as  to  the 
number  of  words  ;  and  the  action  of  the  pen,  assisting  in  the  i>rocess  of 
interpretation,  jjointing  to  the  letters,  accejiting  these  and  rejecting  those 
combinations,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  had  hit  tlie  meaning. 

But  now  I  was  so  astonished  at  the  apparently  indej^endent  will  and 
intellect  manifested  in  forming  the  above  anagrams  that,  for  the  nonce,  I 
became  a  complete  convert  to  Sj)iritualism  ;  and  it  was  not  without  something 
•of  awe,  that  I  put  : — 

Q.  7.  Who  art  thou  ? 
A.  7.  CleliaU 
Q,.  8.  Thou  art  a  woman  ? 
A.  8.  Yes. 

Q.  9.  Hast  thou  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  ? 

A.  9.  No.        ■  ■  ' 
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Q.  10.  Wilt  thou  ? 
A.  10.  Yes. 
Q.  11.  When  ? 
A.  11.  Six  years. 

Q.  12.  Wherefore  dost  thou  speak  with  me  ? 
A.  12.  E  if  Clelia  e  1. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  when  I  experimented  I  had  a  certain 
fever  of  speculative  pessimism  upon  me.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
increasmg  excitement  that  I  perceived  as  an  inter^jretation 

"  I  Clelia  feel." 

But  upon  my  asking  whether  this  was  right  "Clelia"  wrote 
again  thus 

"  E  if  Clelia  e  1." 
20 

Q.  13.  Is  20  your  age? 

A.  13.  00.    (She  was  eternal.) 

Q.  14.  Then  20  what  ? 

A.  14.  Words. 

I  was  obliged  to  reserve  the  reception  of  these  till  the  morrow.  I  am 
writing  not  a  tale  of  Edgar  Poe,  but  a  scientific  narration  of  fact.  Therefore, 
nothing  shall  be  said  of  my  feelings  and  ideas  upon  this  occasion.  It  was 
evident  that  I  was  in  comniunication  with  a — beautiful  ? — spirit  of  romantic 
name,  who  in  six  years  time  was  to  be  born  upon  the  earth.  My  snatches 
of  sleep  that  night  were  few  and  far  between. 

Fourth  Day. 

I  began  my  questioning  in  the  same  exalted  mood,  but,  to  my  surprise, 
did  not  get  the  same  answer. 

Q.  1.  Wherefore  dost  thou  speak  with  me  ? 

A.  1.  [Wavy  line.    Repetition  and  emphasis  :  Wherefore  dost  thou  sjoeak 
with  me 

However,  I  thought  this  "a  solemn  and  piercing  rejoinder,"  and 
proceeded  to  consider  my  motives,  and  purify  them  from  all  earthly 
and  unspiritual  alloy.    Then — 

Q.  2.  Wherefore  dost  thou  answer  me  ? 

A.  2.  [Wa^'y  line.    Wherefore  dost  tlwv.  answer  mc  ?]  ■ 

Q.  3.  Do  I  answer  myself  ? 

A.  3.  Yes. 

Q.  4.  Is  Clelia  here  ? 

A.  4.  No. 

Q.  5.  Who  is  it,  then,  now  here  1 

A.  5.  Nobody. 

Q.  6.  Does  Clelia  exist  ? 

A.  6.  No. 
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7.  With  whuiii  did  I  speak  yesterday  ? 
A.  7.  No  one. 
Q.  8.  Why  didst  thou  lie  ? 
A.  8.  [Wavy  line.    Why  didst  tltou  lie  ?] 
Q.  9.  Do  souls  exist  in  another  world  ?  ' 
A.  9.  mb. 

Q.  10.  What  does  ni  b  mean  ? 
A.  10.  May  be. 

'Q.  11.  AVhat  was  that  last  answer  of  yesterday  again  ? 
A.  11.  Eif    Clelia    o  el, 

i.e.,  I  feel  no  Clelia  ; 

or,  the  original  may  have  been 

"I    Clelia  flee." 
And  the  20  meant  no,  negativing  my  interpretation. 

My  i^en  now  became  altogether  wild,  sometimes  affirming  and 
sometimes  denying  the  existence  of  Clelia,  and  finally  performed  as 
follows  : — 


I  wrote  ce,  and  u.c,  and  jjlaced  my  pen  in  the  middle  between 
them.  It  refused  to  point  to  either,  but  upon  my  writing  "partly 
each  "  above,  my  pen  underlined  the  words. 

Possible  Scientific  Explanation. 

The  desire  for  an  answer  was  sufficient  in  the  first  jdace  to  put  brain  and 
muscles  in  motion. 

A  desire  soon  arose  to  avoid  the  effect  of  expectancy.  To  meet  this  desire 
±he  brain  unconsciously  formed  anagrams  ;  one  of  these  anagrams,  "  Life  is 
the  less  able,"  is  a  sentiment  only  too  frequently  met  with  in  the  spiritualistic 
literature  which  I  had  been  lately  reading. 

The  other,  "  Every  life  is  yes,"  is  similarly  derived  from  Spinoza,  whom 
I  had  just  been  reading.  He  has  much  about  all  existence  being  affirmation 
«of  the  Deity. 

Thus  both  these  expressions  were  imbedded  in  my  brain  by  late  reading, 
.and  this  fact  supports  the  supposition  of  u.c.  being  the  agent. 

With  regard  to  "Clelia,"  I  had  written  el  when  the  rest  of  the  word 
flashed  upon  me,  and  this  may  have  vitiated  the  answer  through  expectancy  ; 
and  all  that  followed  about  Clelia  may  have  been  a  structure  upon  a  false 
foundation  ;  which,  therefore,  my  brain  having  unconsciously  considered 
^.during  the  night,  proceeded  upon  the  next  day  to  demolish. 
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Possible  Spiritualistic  Interpretation. 

That  ujion  the  first  day  it  was  perliaps  u.c.  acting  for  the  iin)st  part. 

But  on  the  second  day,  the  great  agitation  of  the  hand,  the  conii)licated 
intellectual  process,  the  insistance  ("  See,"  "  Try  ")  would  j^oint  to  a  spirit's 
•©Iterating  upon  the  cerebral  particles. 

That  this  spirit  chose  to  call  herself  Clelia,  and  that  liaving  manifested 
Hierself  she  fled,  leaving  nie  upon  the  fourth  day  to  tlie  unassisted  operation, 
•of  u.  cerebration. 

Although  as  I  have  said,  I  incline  strongly  to  the  scientific  explanation, 
that  inclination  does  not  rise  to  absolute  belief.  But  I  must  confess  I  should 
not  expect  myself  to  be  able  to  hit  ujjon  the  right  explanation,  and  it  is  with 
the  hope  that  some  psychologist  may  clearly  explain  it  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  it.  There  is  another  reason,  more  singular,  for  my  calling 
attention  to  it,  namely,  that  the  automatic  jjower  has  left  me,  and  almost  the 
last  anagram  I  received  was 

Wvfs  yoitet  —  testify,  vow. 


Scientific  Explanation  of  Why  the  Power  has  Ceased. 

The  ever  present  desire  not  to  write  a  letter  which  I  exj^ect  beforehand, 
acts  as  a  neutraliser  to  all  power  of  writing.  Seeing  myself  aliout  to  form  a 
letter,  say  o,  I  fear  that  I  have  expected  it,  thereui^on  the  jjen  at  once  stops, 
or  sometimes,  between  the  opposing  tendencies,  describes  a  curve.  This 
fear  was  not  thought  of  in  the  first  exiwriment,  and  reasoning  upon  the 
j)henomena  has  since  paralysed  the  power  of  producing  them. 


Spiritualistic  Interpretation. 
The  spirit  is  weary  of  my  unbelief,  and  I  am  weary  of  her  coquetry. 


Note  1.  I  simply  took  a  pen  into  my  hand.  Since,  I  have  tried  with  the 
Planchette,  but  without  any  success. 

Note  2.  I  have  never  known  any  one  named  Clelia. 

Note  3.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  anagrams,  though  I  have 
•done  so  in  boyhood. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  A.,  chough  quite  alive  to  the  mode 
of  interpretation  which  we  have  here  adopted,  retains  liimself  some 
little  doubt  as  to  the  intervention  at  one  point  of  an  external  agency. 
This  seems  mainly  owing  to  the  subjective  sensation  of  an  agitation  or 
insistance,  which  seemed  to  him  too  powerful  to  have  existed  in  his  own. 
mind  entirely  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  Were  such  agitation 
never  more  marked  than  in  the  present  case,  it  need  not,  perhaps,  inter- 
pose much  difficulty  ;  but  we  shall  come  to  instances  where  it  becomes 
dominant  and  violent  to  a  perplexing  extent.  At  present  "we  must 
merely  notice  that  the  stream  of  automatism  does  not  always  run 
smoothly  on. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  where  several  persons,  with  their  hands 
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united  on  the  Planchette,  obtain  answers  which  are  not  consciousljr 
present  to  the  minds  of  any  one  of  them. 

But  here  we  must  first  ask  ourselves  :  Is  this  in  reality  a  new  case  ?' 
Will  it  not  be  simpler  to  suppose  that  one  agent  alone  is  concerned,, 
and  that  the  rest  are  merely  passive  1 

Undoubtedly  this  would  be  simpler ;  and  this  would  be  what  we 
might  have  expected.  But  actual  experiment  seems  to  show  that  there- 
are  cases  where  motion  does  not  ensue  when  either  A  or  B  places  his 
hand  on  Planchette,  but  does  ensue  when  both  so  place  their  hands. 
If  tlie  motion  which  ensues  is  of  a  merely  random  kind — no  definite 
words  being  written — we  may  refer  it  to  a  mere  summation  of  two 
ordinary  unconscious  muscular  actions,  either  of  which  actions  singly 
was  unable  to  move  tne  machine.  But  if  definite  words  are  written  it 
is  hard  to  explain  this  by  a  mere  summation  either  of  physical  or 
psychical  influences.  AVhy  should  the  same  word  arise  in  both  minds  1 
Why  should  both  hands  move  automatically  in  the  same  direction  1  If 
A's  hand  will  not  write  a  word  when  he  alone  touches  the  Planchette,. 
why  should  the  superposition  of  B's  finger — equally  powerless  alone — • 
lead  to  the  j^roduction  of  rapid  sentences  ? 

It  may  still  be  suggested  that  B's  finger  may  contribute  just  the- 
initial  shove  which  A  needs  in  order  to  set  his  own  more  complex 
automatism  going.  But  this  supposition  would  hardly  meet  the  cases 
where  Planchette  will  write  for  no  one  hut  A,  and  for  A  only  just  so- 
long  as  B  touches  it  also ;  stopping  short  in  its  vigorous  career  the- 
instant  that  B's  finger  is  removed.  Here  the  first  shove  has  long  since 
been  given ;  the  wi'iting  has  begun ;  yet  B's  withdrawal  stops  it, 
although  B  can  get  no  writing  Jiiviself  either  alone  or  with  0,  D,  &c. 

In  cases  like  this  where  a  novel  efiect  is  produced  by  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  two  quantities  whose  simple  summation  is  not  antecedently 
seen  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  said  effect,  two  hypotheses  suggest 
themselves.  The  summation  of  the  two  quantities  may  raise  their 
actual  volume  to  a  point  necessary  for  the  appearance  of  some  new 
force  or  quality,  which  may  have  been  virtually  or  actually  present  in 
each  quantity  severally,  though  in  a  degree  beneath  our  limit  of  obser- 
vation. Or,  again,  the  juxtaposition  may  in  itself  involve  alteration 
as  well  as  addition ;  the  two  bodies  may  influence  each  other 
and  give  rise  to  phenomena  which  neither  of  them  could  have  origi- 
nated alone. 

The  Spiritualist  theory  of  Planchette-writing  assumes  the  former  of 
these  two  hypotheses, — something  in  this  way.  There  is  an  external 
agency  which  desires  that  the  word  "  Byron  "  should  be  written.  It 
acts  by  possessing  itself  of  a  certain  internal  force,  which  varies  in  each 
individual.  That  force  in  A  is  insuflicient  to  enable  the  "  spirit  "  to 
write  the  word  through  A's  hand.     The  same  is  the  case  with  B. 
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But  when  the  two  hands  can  be  used  to  guide  the  same  pencil,  the 
"  spirit "  uses  the  sum  of  both  forces,  and  tlie  pencil  moves.  More  than 
two  persons  may  be  necessary.  O's  force  and  D's  force  may  have  to  be 
added  to  A's  and  B's.  On  the  other  hand,  E"s  force  may  be  sufficient 
by  itself  to  enable  the  external  agency  to  Avrite  the  word,  either  by 
means  of  Planchette,  or  by  direction  imposed  upon  the  pen. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  shall,  at  present,  prefer  to  conjecture 
that  there  may  have  been  some  development  of  a  new  enei'gy  of  a 
telepathic  character.  In  some  unknown  way,  I  would  suggest,  the  two 
minds  are  acting  on  each  other,  and  the  writing  is  a  resultant  of  their 
unconscious  mutual  play.  Neither  theory  is  at  present  capable  of  direct 
proof.  They  are  merely  of  use  to  direct  our  observation  to  the  important 
points  in  the  cases  submitted  to  us.  Here  is  another  from  Mr.  H.  A. 
Smith,  who  has  had  the  patience  to  analyse  many  of  these  communica- 
tions, which,  be  it  observed,  are  generally  quite  equally  puerile  what 
ever  be  the  operator's  own  level  of  intelligence. 

Mr.  Smith  and  his  nephew  placed  their  hands  on  the  Planchette, 
and  a  purely  fantastic  name  was  given  as  that  of  the  communicating- 
agency. 

Mr.  Smith  asked  : 

"Where  did  you  live?"  A.  "Warn."  This  name  was  quite  unknown  to 
any  of  us.  I  am  sure  it  was  to  myself,  and  as  sure  of  the  word  of  the  otliera 
as  of  that  of  any  one  I  know. 

Is  it  decided  who  is  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?    A.  Yes. 

Who?  A.  "  Durham."  As  none  of  us  remembered  his  name,  we 
asked. 

What  is  his  name  ?  A.  "Lightfoot."  Of  course,  how  far  the  main 
statement  is  correct,  I  don't  know.  The  curiosity  at  the  time  rested  in  the 
fact  that  the  name  was  given  which  none  of  us  could  recall,  but  was  found 
to  be  right. 

Now,  this  is  just  one  of  the  cases  which  a  less  wary  observer  might 
have  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  spirit  agency.  An  identity,  it 
would  be  said,  manifested  itself,  and  gave  an  address  which  none  present 
had  ever  heard.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  there  cannot  be  any  real 
proof  that  an  educated  person  has  never  heard  of  Wem.  A  permanent 
recorded  fact,  like  the  name  of  a  town  which  is  to  be  found  (for  instance) 
in  Bradshaw's  Guide,  may  at  any  moment  have  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Smith's  eye,  and  have  found  an  unobtrusive  lodgment  in  his  brain. 

The  phenomena  of  dreams  should  teach  us  to  be  slow  to  draw  nega- 
tive conclusions  as  to  what  facts  may  not  have  thus  imprinted  them- 
selves unconsciously  on  the  sensorium.  For  we  find,  by  the 
accounts  sent  to  us,  that  a  class  of  dreams  on  which  Aber- 
crombie  and  others  have  laid  stress,  tends  to  recur  pretty  frequently 
at  the  present  day.    The  type  is  this  :  A   man   has   mislaid  an 
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important  letter.  He  looks  in  all  likely  places  in  vain  ;  then  dreams 
that  it  is  in  some  special  and  veiy  unlikely  place  ;  and  finds  it  there 
when  he  wakes.  Now  here  we  must  assume  that  he  has  put  the  letter 
in  the  unlikely  place  in  what  we  call  "  a  fit  of  absence "  ;  but  that 
the  distraction  of  mind  which  has  prevented  the  act  from  forming  part 
of  his  current  of  normal  memory  has  -not  prevented  it  from  recording 
itself  in  his  brain,  and  reappearing  in  sleep,  Avhen  the  correlated 
elements  (so  to  say)  in  his  brain  ha,ve  been  excited  by  his  fruitless 
search. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  Avord  "  Wem"  may  have  been  already 
lodged  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  writers,  and  may  have  pre- 
sented itself  at  this  particular  moment  by  what  is  called  accident  ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  virtue  of  some  still  more  underground  form  of  that  same 
sub-conscious  action  which  often  brings  some  well  known  but  irrelevant 
name  or  word  suddenly  into  our  consciousness,  especially  in  moments  of 
inaction  or  drowsiness. 

In  the  answers  "  Durham  "  and  "  Lightfoot,"  we  have  the  same  kind 
of  attempt  to  meet  expectation  which  we  noticed  in  Mr.  A's  case.  This 
reminds  us  of  cases  where  in  a  dream  we  ask  a  question  with  vivid 
cariosity,  and  are  astonished  at  the  reply  ;  which  nevertheless  proceeds 
from  ourselves  as  undoubtedly  as  does  the  inquiry. 

This  preliminary  discussion  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  left  us  with  some 
notion  of  the  kind  of  opportunity  Avhich  Planchette-writing  affords  for 
telepathic  action.  We  have,  perhaps,  formed  the  conception  of  an  ob- 
scure ocean  of  sub-conscious  mental  action ; — hidden  waves  whose 
shifting  summits  rise  for  a  moment  into  our  view  and  disappear.  And  we 
.shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  any  influences  which  may  habitually 
stream  from  one  mind  to  another  may  manifest  themselves  here  more 
easily,  though  perhaps  more  confusedly,  than  in  the  upper  air  of  our 
full  waking  intelligence. 

I  will  begin  with  a  case  where  the  intermingling  of  telepathy  with 
ordinary  unconscious  cei'ebration  is  doubtful,  but  not  impossible. 

From  Mr.  H.  Arthur  Smith,  2,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

Present— H.  A.  Smith  (A),  R.  A.  H.  Bickford-Smith  (B),  another 
gentleman  (C),  and  two  ladies  (D  and  E). 

R.  A.  H.  B.-S.  having,  on  previous  occasions,  exhibited  considerable 
aptitude  for  automatic  writing  with  a  Planchette,  it  was  designed  to  apply 
this  instrument  as  a  means  of  testing  the  transference  of  thoughts.  No  exact 
record  having  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  whole  of  the  results  obtained,  it 
would  be  of  little  service  now  to  record  isolated  instances  of  success. 
Sometimes  names  thought  of  were  correctly  reproduced,  sometimes  not  ;  but 
the  proportion  of  successes  to  faiku-es  cannot  now  be  accurately  stated.  The 
following  incident,  however,  very  much  struck  us  at  the  time,  and  seems 
worthy  of  record. 

Our  method  of  procedure  at  the  tune  was  as  follows  : — C,  sitting  at  one 
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end  of  the  room,  wrote  down  a  name  of  an  author,  showing  it  to  no  one  in 
the  room  ;  B  had  liis  hands  on  the  Phinchette,  no  one  else  being  in  contact 
with  him  or  it.  C  fixed  his  attention  on  the  written  name,  and  our  design 
was  to  see  whether  that  name  would  be  written  through  the  medium  of  the 
Planchette.  The  ladies  were  meanwhile  sewing  in  silence,  and  taking  no  part 
in  the  experiments.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  ladies  had  at  the  time, 
owing  to  some  painful  family  circumstances,  the  name  of  a  gentleman  (not 
present)  painfully  impressed  on  her  mind.  The  name  was  not  a  common  one, 
and  though  all  present  knew  something  of  the  circumstances,  they  had  not 
been  mentioned  during  the  evening,  and  no  one  had  mentioned  the  name  in 
question,  which  we  will  call  "Bolton."  C  then  wrote  "Dickens"  on  his 
paper,  and  was  "willing"  B  with  all  his  might  to  write  this,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  everyone,  Planchette  rapidly  wrote  "  Bolton."  This  was  not  only 
surprising  to  us,  but  painful  ;  and  no  comments  were  made  at  the  time,  the 
subject  being  changed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  eifect  of  C's  volitional  concentration  was  overmatched  by  the  intensity  of 
the  lady's  thought,  though  not  directed  to  the  same  object. 

H.  Arthur  Smith. 

April  27th,  1883. 

Now  here  I  think  that  it  is  possible  that  the  lady's  mental  action  may 
have  contributed,  as  Mr.  Smith  supposes,  to  the  very  result  which  she 
so  little  desired.  Perhaps,  howevei',  the  word  written  may  have 
emanated  from  the  unconscious  cerebration  of  the  write?-  alone. 

In  our  next  case,  assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  account,  we  are 
almost  forced  to  adopt  the  telepathic  hypothesis.  The  conditions  are  much 
the  same  as  in  our  own  recorded  experiments ; — the  minds  of  the  agents, 
that  is  to  say,  are  intently  fixed  on  some  word  or  picture,  and  the  per- 
cipients (who  are  represented  by  the  unconscious  writers  with  the 
Planchette)  reproduce  a  corresponding  word  or  initial.  The  account  is 
from  Mrs.  Alfred  Moberly,  Tynwald,  Hythe,  Kent,  and  it  is  corrobo- 
rated, with  some  additional  examples,  by  two  other  ladies  present  at 
the  time. 

May  dth,  1884. 

The  operators  Vi^ere  placed  out  of  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
selected — in  silence — a  photograph,  one  of  an  albumful,  and  fixed  their 
attention  on  it.  We — the  operators — were  requested  to  keep  our  minds  a 
blank  as  far  as  possible  and  follow  the  first  involuntary  motion  of  the 
Planchette.  In  three  out  of  five  cases  it  wrote  the  name  or  initial  or  some 
word  descriptive  of  the  selected  portrait.  We  also  obtained  the  signatures 
to  letters  selected  in  the  same  manner.  We  both  knew  perfectly  well  that 
tee  were  writing — not  the  spirits,  as  the  rest  of  the  company  persist  to  this 
day  in  believing — but  had  only  the  slightest  idea  what  the  words  might 
prove  to  be. 

We  have  tried  it  since,  and  generally  with  some  curious  result.  A 
crucial  test  was  ofi"ered  by  two  gentlemen  in  the  form  of  a  question  to 
which  we  couldn't  possibly  guess  the  answer.    "Where's  Toosey  ? '  The 
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answer  came  "  In  Vauxhall  Road."  "  Toosey,"  they  explained,  was  a  pet 
terrier  who  had  disapj^eared  ;  suspicion  attaching  to  a  plumber  living  in  the 
road  mentioned,  who  had  been  working  at  the  house  and  whose  departure 
coincided  with  Toosey's. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  inquiry  after  the  lost  clog,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  answer  given  came  from  the  questioner's  own  mind.  Mrs. 
Moberly  and  her  friends  seem  to  have  been  quite  aware  of  this  ;  and 
were  little  likely  to  fall  into  the  not  uncommon  error  of  asking 
Planchette,  for  instance,  what  horse  will  win  the  Derby,  and  staking, 
pei'haps,  some  pecuniary  consideration  on  the  extremely  illusory 
reply. 

I  shall  devote  the  next  case — the  last  which  I  shall  cite  at  present — ■ 
to  the  illustration  of  this  special  point,  namely,  the  manner  in  which  the 
questioner's  own  anticipation  is  reflected  in  the  reply,  even  when  that 
reply  professes  itself  to  come,  or  is  supposed  by  the  expeiimenters  t 
come,  from  some  independent  source.  And  since  it  is  always  satisfac- 
tory if  one  can  illustrate  one's  own  view  by  a  statement  whose  author 
intended  it  to  prove  a  view  directly  opposite,  I  will  take  a  case  which 
was  sent  to  Professor  Barrett  by  a  convinced  Spiritualist,  as  a  proof  of 
the  reality  of  intercourse  with  the  departed.  The  names  were  stated 
but  as  I  am  citing  the  narrative  in  a  sense  differing  from  that  which  its 
Avriter  meant  it  to  bear,  I  will  not  now  give  them,  and  will  only  say 
that  all  three  persons  concerned  are  of  very  good  position. 

Ma7xh  22nd. 

One  evening,  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  witli  me  two  young  friends. 
Mademoiselle  de  P.,  now  Lady  S.,  and  Mademoiselle  de  P — ■ — n,  her  cousin, 
who  is  Grande  Gouvernante  to  the  daughters  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany,  both  complete  unbelievers  in  Spiritualism.  To  amuse  them, 
however,  as  I  sometimes  write  under  occult  influence,  I  asked  Mademoiselle 
de  P.,  to  fix  her  thoughts  on  some  one  I  did  not  know,  to  see  whether  my 
hand  would  write  something  true  concerning  him  or  her.  She  did  as  I 
requested,  and  soon  my  hand  wrote,  ' '  His  life  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  act  of  another."  She  looked  astonished  and  said  that  the  person  she 
was  thinking  of  had  had  a  brother  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  who  had 
committed  suicide. 

She  then  asked  if  she  could  be  told  where  she  had  met  him  for  the  first 
time.  My  hand  wrote,  "  It  was  at  the  foot  of  a  marble  staircase  sj)lendidly 
illuminated  by  a  July  sun ;  as  you  went  up  he  gazed  after  you  as  one  gazes  on 
the  track  of  a  dazzling  meteor."  Tliis  also  was  correct;  she  had  met  him,  she 
said,  for  the  first  time  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  Ministere  de  la 
Guerre,  in  Paris,  and  her  cousin  added  that  he  had  been  much  struck  with 
her.  The  only  inaccuracies  were  that  the  staircase  was  not  a  marble  but  a 
stone  one,  and  that  it  was  a  Septemher  sun  that  shone. 

When  I  write  in  this  way  the  ideas  do  not  come  {consciously  at  least)  from 
my  mind,  and  my  hand  seems  to  be  gently  moved  by  some  external  influence. 
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Now  I  confess  that  this  description  of  the  staircase, and  the  meteor, 
and  so  forth,  suggests  to  me  as  its  source,  not  so  much  a  male  spirit 
disembodied  as  a  female  spirit  still  in  the  flesh. 

The  romantic  tone  of  the  communication  seems  to  reflect  the  mood 
of  the  persons  present ;  and  the  slight  inaccuracies  are  just  such  as  we 
have  found  to  occur  in  the  experimental  transference  of  words,  itc,  from 
one  mind  to  another. 

But  here  I  must,  for  the  present,  pause.  We  have  reached  a  stage 
at  which  the  nature  of  the  problem  presented  to  us  is  somewhat 
changing.  Up  to  the  present  point  we  have  been  aiming  mainly  at  two 
things.  The  operation  of  unconscious  cerebration  in  automatic  Avriting 
has  been  illustrated  with  some  fulness  ;  and  it  has  thus  been  shown  that 
some  of  the  effects  which  Spiritualists  ascribe  to  spirits  are  referable  to 
the  unconscious  action  of  the  writer's  own  mind. 

And  we  have  seen  unconscious  cerebration  begin  to  blend,  as  it  were, 
into  telepathic  influence,  and  have  noted  certain  cases  where,  judging 
by  the  analogy  of  our  previous  experiments,  Thought-transference 
suggests  itself  as  the  most  probable  explanation. 

In  a  second  paper  I  hope  to  give  some  more  strongly -marked  cases  of 
telepathic  influence,  showing  itself  through  automatic  writing  and  other 
unconscious  muscular  movements.  It  has  been  by  tracking  the  writer's 
own  unconscious  cerebration  as  far  as  it  would  carry  us  that  we  have 
begun  clearly  to  recognise  a  limit  beyond  which  that  explanation  no 
longer  holds  good.  We  have  next  to  explore  the  full  extent  of  the  field 
which  telepathic  communication  covers,  and  to  consider  whether  there 
is  still  a  residuum  of  phenomena  which  need  the  intervention  of 
intelligences  other  than  the  intelligences  of  living  and  breathing  men. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OE  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  ON 

December  30,  1884.  • 

The  eleventh  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Rooms 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall,  on  Tuesday, 
December  30,  1884. 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


II. 

The  President  opened  with  the  statement  of  a  proposed  change  in 
the  relations  between  the  Council  of  the  Society  and  the  investigating 
Committees.  The  Council,  he  said,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  desirable  that,  for  the  f utiire,  the  responsibility  for  both  the  facts 
and  the  reasonings  in  papers  communicated  co  the  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings,  should  rest  entirely  with  their  authors,  and 
that  the  Council,  as  a  body,  should  refrain  from  expressing  or  implying 
any  opinion  on  the  subjects  thus  brought  forward.  The  reason  for  this 
change  was  to  be  found  in  the  position  which  the  Society  had  now 
reached.  On  the  one  hand,  by  the  work  which  had  been  accomplished 
it  had  obtained  the  adhesion  of  a  certain  number  of  men  of  scientific 
reputation,  whose  services  on  the  Council  would  be  of  the  highest  value,, 
but  who,  though  genei-ally  sympathising  with  the  Society's  aims  and 
methods,  would  be  reluctant  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  conclusions  of 
any  investigation  in  which  they  had  not  personally  been  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  necessity  was  now  strongly  felt  of  concentrating 
effort  on  the  most  difficult  and  obscure  part  of  the  task  originally 
undertaken — namely,  the  phenomena  of  so-called  Spiritualism.  In  this 
region  it  could  hardly  be  hoped  to  maintain,  even  in  the  Council  itself, 
the  amount  of  agreement  which  had  been  arrived  at  in  the  investigation 
of  Thought-transference  and  Mesmerism. 

Professor  Barrett  read  a  paper  on  certain  narratives  which  had 
been  received  from  various  correspondents,  containing  some  remarkable 
instances  of  success  in  the  "  willing-game,"  and  also  a  few  cases  of 
apparent  Thought-transference  without  contact.  In  this  paper,  and  in 
the  discussion  that  followed  it,  special  attention  was  called  to  the  con- 
ditions Avhich  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  give  the  records  of  such  experi- 
ments an  evidential  value.  A  careful  account  of  the  experiments  should 
be  written  down  at  the  time  that  they  are  made ;  and  this  account  should 
in  every  case  include  the  toliole  set  of  trials  made  at  that  time,  failures. 
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as  well  as  successes.  The  importance  of  excluding  contact,  or  any 
other  opportunities  of  unconscious  indications,  was  again  emphasised. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gurney  then  gave  a  brief  abstract  of  the  following 
paper  : — 

III. 

M.  RICHET'S  RECENT  RESEARCHES  IN  THOUGHT- 
TRANSFERENCE. 

The  number  of  the  Revue  Philosopliique  for  December,  1884  (Felix 
Alcan,  editeur,  108,  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris),  contains  an  account, 
by  the  well-known  savayit,  M.  Ch.  Richet,  of  some  most  interesting  and 
original  experiments  in  Thought-transference,  conducted  by  himself  and 
a  group  of  his  friends.  The  title  of  his  paper  is  "  La  Suggestion  Mentale 
et  le  Calcul  des  Probabilites."  "Qj  mental  suggestion  he  means  exactly 
what  we  term  Thought-transference — the  commuiiication  of  ideas  from 
one  mind  to  another  otherwise  than  through  the  recognised  sensory 
channels. 

Beginning  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge,  M.  Richet  shows  the  unwisdom  of  attempting  to  set  limits 
to  the  possibilities  of  Nature  on  a  jwiori  grounds,  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  mind  open  to  evidence  for  novel  facts.  He  further  points 
out  that  experiments  in  delicate  psychical  phenomena  necessarily  differ 
from  experiments  on  the  matter  and  forces  of  the  inorganic  world,  in 
that  the  results  can  never  be  predicted  with  certainty.  When  it  has 
once  been  discovered  that  iodide  of  sodium  is  decomposed  by  chlorine, 
this  result  can  for  ever  after  be  produced  with  absolute  certainty  under 
certain  simple  conditions.  But  in  the  case  of  Thought-transference,  the 
conditions  of  success  are  inscrutable  and  unstable ;  out  of  20  trials, 
the  faculty,  even  if  it  exists,  may  only  once  take  appreciable  effect. 

After  this  brief  preface,  M.  Richet  comes  to  the  details  of  his  own 
investigation.  And  here  his  originality  does  not  immediately  show 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  experiments.  They  are  divided  into  three 
main  groups  ;  and  in  the  first  of  these  the  plan  was  one  Avhich  has  been 
repeatedly  adopted  by  our  own  Committee  on  Thought-transference.  A 
card  being  drawn  at  random  out  of  a  pack,  the  "  agent"  fixed  his  atten- 
tion on  it,  and  the  "percipient  "  endeavoured  to  name  it.  The  novelty 
of  M.  Richet's  method  was  this  ;  that  though  the  success,  as  judged  by 
the  results  of  any  particular  series  of  trials,  seemed  slight  (showing 
that  he  was  not  experimenting  with  what  we  should  consider  "  good  sub- 
jects "),  he  made  the  trials  on  a  sufficiently  extended  scale  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  right  guesses  were  on  the  ivhole,  though  not  strikingly, 
above  the  number  that  pure  accident  would  account  for,  and  that  their 
total  was  considerably  above  that  number.  , 
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This  observation  involves  a  new  and  striking  application  of  the 
calculus  of  probabilities.  M.  Richet  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that, 
the  larger  the  number  of  trials  made  under  conditions  where  success  is 
purely  accidental,  the  more  nearly  will  the  total  number  of  successes 
attained  conform  to  the  figure  which  the  formula  of  probabilities 
gives.  For  instance,  if  some  one  di'aws  a  card  at  random  out  of 
a  full  pack,  and  before  it  has  been  looked  at  by  any  one  present, 
I  make  a  guess  at  its  suit,  my  chance  of  being  right  is  of  course 
1  in  4.  Similarly  if  the  process  is  repeated  52  times,  the  "probable" 
number  of  successes,  according  to  the  strict  calculus  of  probabilities, 
is  13  ;  in  520  trials  the  probable  number  of  successes  is  1.30.  Now  if  we 
consider  only  a  short  series  of  52  guesses,  I  may  be  accidentally  right 
many  more  times  than  13,  or  many  less  times.  But  if  the  series  be  pro- 
longed — if  520  guesses  be  allowed  instead  of  52 — the  actual  number  of 
successes  will  vary  from  the  probable  number  within  much  smaller 
limits  ;  and  if  we  suppose  an  infinite  prolongation,  the  proportional 
divergence  between  the  actual  and  the  probable  number  will  become 
infinitely  small.*  This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  if,  in  a  very  short  series 
of  trials,  we  find  a  considerable  difference  between  the  actual  number  of 
successes  and  the  probable  number,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  this 
difference  as  anything  but  purely  accidental ;  but  if  we  find  a  similar 
difference  in  a  very  long  series,  we  are  justified  in  surmising  that  some 
condition  beyond  mere  accident  has  been  at  work.  If  cards  be  drawn 
in  succession  from  a  pack,  and  I  guess  the  suit  rightly  in  3  out 
of  4  trials,  I  shall  be  foolish  to  be  surprised  ;  but  if  I  guess  the  suit 
rightly  in  3,000  out  of  4,000  trials,  I  shall  be  equally  foolish  not  to  be 
surprised. 

*  M.  Kichet  mentions  one  condition  as  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
rule  of  j)uve  accident,  in  a  series  of  guesses  made  in  the  way  described.  He 
remarks,  truly  enough,  that  the  guesser,  it  told,  after  each  guess,  whether  he  has 
been  right  or  wrong,  may  have  an  unreasonable  instinct  tliat  the  next  card  or 
suit  will  be  difl'erent  from  the  last ;  and  he  adds  :  "  Mais  cet  instinct  trompe  plus 
souvent  qu'il  ne  sert,  de  sorte  qu'en  regie  generale,  on  dit  moins  bien  quand  on 
devine,  que  quand  c'est  le  hasard  qui  parle  pour  nous. "  But  whatever  goes  on 
in  the  guesser's  mind — even  if  lie  laboriously  follows  some  complex  system,  as 
is  so  frequently  done  by  gamblers,  still,  if  the  cards  are  drawn  absolutely  at 
random,  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  guess  must  remain  a  matter  of  pure 
accident.  For  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  guess  involves  a  relation 
between  tiro  things,  of  which  the  guesser  can  only  control  one.  The  drawer 
supplies  a  card  ;  the  guesser  supplies  a  card's  name  ;  correspondence  between 
the  two  events  means  a  success.  Now,  ex  hijiiothesi,  nothing  but  pure  accident 
governs  tlie  first  event — the  drawing  of  the  card  ;  therefore,  any  guess  that  is 
made  has  exactly  the  same  chance  of  being  right  as  any  other,  whatever  be  the 
principle  or  no-principle  on  wliich  the  guesser  acts.  And  if  his  niental  processes 
are  irrelevant  to  his  chance  of  success  in  each  particular  case,  they  are,  of 
course,  equally  so  to  the  percentage  of  his  successes  in  the  aggregate. 
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Now  M.  Richet  continued  his  trials  until  he  had  obtained  a  very 
large  total ;  and  the  results  were  such  as  at  any  rate  to  suggest  that 
accident  had  not  ruled  undisturbed — that  a  guiding  condition  had  been 
introduced  which  affected  in  the  right  direction  a  certain  small 
percentage  of  the  guesses  made.  That  condition,  if  it  existed,  could 
be  nothing  else  than  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  guess  being  made,  a 
person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  guesser  had  concentrated  his  atten- 
tion on  the  card  drawn.  Hence  the  results,  so  far  as  they  go,  make  for 
the  reality  of  the  faculty  of  "  mental  suggestion."  The  faculty,  if 
present,  was  clearly  only  slightly  developed,  whence  the  necessity  of 
experimenting  on  a  very  large  scale  before  its  genuine  influence  on 
the  numbers  could  be  even  surmised. 

Out  of  2,927  trials  at  guessing  the  suit  of  a  card,  drawn  at  I'andom, 
and  steadily  looked  at  by  another  person,  the  actual  number  of  suc- 
cesses was  789  ;  the  lyrohahle  number,  had  pure  accident  prevailed,  was 
732.  The  total  was  made  up  of  39  series  of  different  lengths,  in  which 
11  persons  took  part,  M.  Richet  himself  being  in  some  cases  the 
guesser,  and  in  others  the  person  who  looked  at  the  card.  He  observed 
that  when  a  large  number  of  trials  were  made  at  one  sitting,  the  apti- 
tude of  both  persons  concerned  seemed  to  be  afiected  ;  it  became  harder 
for  the  "  agent  "  to  visualise,  and  the  proportion  of  successes  on  the 
^uesser's  part  decreased.  If  we  agree  to  reject  fi'om  the  above  total  all 
the  series  in  which  over  100  trials  were  consecutively  made,  the  num- 
bers become  more  striking.  Out  of  1,833  trials,  we  then  get  510  suc- 
cesses, the  probable  number  being  only  458 ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
actual  number  exceeds  the  probable  number  by  about  j^q.  Some 
further  experiments,  where  the  particular  card,  and  not  merely  the 
suit,  was  to  be  guessed,  gave  a  number  of  successes  slightly,  but  only 
slightly,  above  the  probable  number.  Out  of  782  trials  the  actual 
number  of  successes  was  17,  while  the  probable  number  was  15  ;  and 
there  was  a  similarly  slight  excess  over  the  probable  number  when  only 
the  colour  of  the  card  was  to  be  guessed  ;  whence  M.  Richet  surmises 
that  there  may  be  a  field  of  choice  too  wide,  and  a  field  of  choice  too 
nari'ow,  for  the  influence  of  "  mental  suggestion "  to  have  effective 
play. 

Clearly,  however,  no  definite  conclusion  could  be  based  on  such  figures 
as  the  above ;  they  at  most  contain  a  hint  for  more  extended  trials,  and 
would  be  valueless  if  they  stood  alone.  M.  Richet  himself  is  careful 
to  state  this  in  the  most  explicit  way ;  we  shall  find,  indeed,  as  we 
proceed,  that  he  sometimes  carries  caution  of  tone  to  a  point  which  may 
not  be  excessive,  but  which  is  certainly  extreme.  At  the  same  time  he 
appears  to  me  to  press  the  calculus  of  probabilities  to  a  point  where  it 
ceases  to  be  instructive,  when  he  deduces  from  these  results  a  provisional 
estimate  of  the  probability  of  "mental  suggestion"  as  a  fact  in  Nature 
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Taking  the  number  of  successes  on  the  whole  as  about  jV  (apparently 
misprinted  above  the  probable  number,  he  concludes  that  "  mental 
suggestion  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  probable,  but  with  a  degree  of 
probability  of  only  about  -j^o-"  Such  a  statement  could  only  have  a 
practical  meaning,  if  we  could  view  the  results  in  oblivion  of  all  the 
legitimate  objections  to  which  the  hypothesis  of  so  novel  a  faculty  is 
exposed.  Nor,  indeed,  is  any  immediate  estimate,  of  the  sort  that  M. 
Richet  seems  to  intend,  possible  ;  for  when  a  result  is  due  to  either  A 
or  B  {i.e.,  here  to  either  chance  alone  or  some  further  cause)  the 
calculation  of  the  probability  that  B  has  produced  it  cannot  be  made 
without  assuming  some  value  (as  small  as  Ave  please)  for  the  a  'priori 
probability  that  B  exists.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  regard  a  result 
like  M.  Richet's  simply  as  indicating  the  most  probable  measure  of 
the  influence  of  the  faculty  (for  these  cases)  if  it  exists,  rather  than 
as  measuring  the  probability  of  its  existence.* 

The  persons  who  took  part  in  the  above  experiments,  as  has  been 
said,  were  not  specially  distinguished  by  any  natural  or  acquired  aptitude 
for  "  mental  suggestion."!  M.  Ricliet  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  experiment  in  the  same  way  with  any  really  sensitive  "  subject and 
at  this  jjoint  he  falls  back  on  the  reports  of  our  own  Committee  on 
Tliought-transference.  He  dwells  specially  on  the  case  reported  in  the 
Proceedings,  Part  I.,  pp.  22,  23,  where  cards,  drawn  at  random  from  a 
pack,  and  seen  only  by  the  members  of  the  investigating  Committee, 
were  correctly  named  by  the  percipients  in  9  out  of  14  trials.  But 
while  admitting  that  our  results,  if  genuine,  are  more  conclusive  than 
his  own,  he  rightly  prefers  to  take  his  stand  on  triab  which  he  has  per- 
sonally supervised. 

In  his  next  batch  of  experiments,  cards  were  replaced  by  photo- 

*  In  11  trials,  with  a  probability  2>  of  success  in  each,  the  most  proLahle 
number  of  accidental  successes  is  )vp,  which  would  give  n — up  failures.  If,  then, 
the  number  of  successes  in  excess  of  np  be  represented  by  a,  the  fraction 
which  expresses  the  most  probable  measure  of  efficiency  of  an  unknown  cause, 
supposed  to  exist,  is  — (not     ■>  which  woukl  represent  M.  Ricliet's 

t  We  are  often  asked  by  acquaintances  what  they  can  do  to  aid  the  progress 
of  psychical  research.  These  experiments  of  M.  Ricliet's  suggest,  at  any  rate, 
one  answer  ;  for  they  can  be  repeated,  and  a  valuable  contribution  made 
to  the  great  aggregate,  by  any  two  persons  who  have  a  pack  of  cards  and 
a  little  x^erseverance.  One  person  should  draw  a  card  at  random  from  a  pack, 
and  regard  it  steadily  ;  the  other  should  try  to  guess  it,  and  his  success  or 
failure  should  be  silently  recorded.  The  pack  should  be  shuffled  after  each 
trial,  and  the  number  of  trials  made  at  any  one  time  should  be  limited  to  50. 
The  total  number  of  trials  contemplated  (1,000,  .5,000,  10,000,  or  wliatever  it 
may  be)  sliouhl  be  specified  beforehand  ;  and  in  order  that  the  guesser's  mind 
may  be  in  as  blaidv  and  receptive  a  state  as  possible,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
see  the  record  of  results  until  the  whole  series  is  completed. 
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graphs  of  landscapes,  pictures,  statues,  itc,  all  mounted  in  an  absolutely 
similar  manner — the  object  of  the  change  being  to  occupy  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  "  agent "  with  something  more  vivid  and  interesting  than  a 
mere  playing-card.  Different  numbers  of  these  photographs  were  used 
on  different  occasions ;  and  as  M.  Richet  gives  the  probability  of  a  right 
guess  as  j,  i,  &c.,  according  to  the  number  employed,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  the  guesser  was  always  accurately  informed,  before  the 
experiment  began,  what  his  field  of  choice  was.  Out  of  2 1 8  trials  of  this 
class,  in  which  the  probable  number  of  successes  was  42,  the  actual 
number  wa,s  67.  This  total  consisted  of  28  series ;  and  in  only  6  of 
these  did  the  actual  number  of  successes  fall  below  the  probable 
number.* 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  main  division  of  M.  Richet's  work- 
Here  he  boldly  confronts  the  possibility  that  the  impression  made  by 
"  mental  suggestion  "  may  act,  not  on  the  conscious  but  on  the  uncon- 
scious part  of  the  percipient's  mind — "  sur  les  facultes  inconscientes  de 
I'intelligence."  ,  That  this  is  what  often  happens  in  the  case  of  spon- 
taneous telepathic  impulses  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  in  the 

*  jNI.  Richet  has  calculated  the  probability  of  the  number  of  right  guesses- 
actually  given  in  each  of  these  28  series.  In  one  particularly  successful  case,  it 
was  as  small  as  tsVu  ;  in  another  it  Avas  ;  in  another  xto)  and  in  others 
some  larger  fraction.  In  strictness,  what  we  want,  for  each  case,  is  a  fraction 
expressing  the  probability,  not  oi  ihsA  one  particular  result,  but  of  at  least  that 
amount  of  success ;  which  fraction  may  then  be  compared  with  the  fraction 
of  ideal  probability,  ^.  M.  Richet  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  results  in  the  following 
way.  He  supposes  a  row  of  urns  containing  balls,  the  number  in  each 
corresponding  to  the  denominator  of  one  of  the  fractions.  Thus  there  will 
be  one  urn  with  2,600  balls  ;  a  second  with  130  ;  a  third  with  100  ;  others 
with  various  lower  numbers  ;  and  several  with  only  one,  which  is  to 
express  the  wholly  unsuccessful  series  where  not  a  single  right  guess  was- 
given.  Each  of  the  urns  contains  one  white  ball  ;  and  in  tbose  Avhieli  contain 
more  than  one  ball,  the  rest  are  all  black  ;  except  in  the  sixth  urn  -where  tln-ee 
are  white  and  one  black,  to  correspond  with  a  series  where  the  actual  numlier 
of  right  guesses  fell  below  ihe  probable  number.  M.  Richet  then  asserts  that 
the  probability  of  his  results  may  be  represented  as  the  probability  that  a  person 
who  draws  a  single  ball  at  random  out  of  each  urn  will  in  every  case  draw  a  wliite 
one.  Now  even  if  the  number  of  balls  in  each  bag  were  made  to  correspond 
with  the  correction  given  above,  this  method  of  repref  anting  tbe  totality  of  the 
success  seems  clearly  illegitimate.  The  error  may  be  most  easily  seen  if  we 
consider  the  case  of  the  sixth  urn.  In  that  \irn  there  are  several  white  balls  ;  but 
still  the  chance  of  drawing  a  white  ball  from  each  of  the  first  six  urns  must  clearl^r 
he  less  than  that  of  drawing  a  white  ball  from  each  of  the  first  five.  That  is  to  say, 
the  ur  n  representing  a  series  where  the  amount_of  success  was  heloie  the  probable 
amount  that  accident  would  give,  is  made  to  heighten  the  probability  that 
something  beyond  accident  was  at  work.  This  illustration,  however,  is  in 
no  way  \-ital  to  M.  Richet's  argument. 
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reports  of  our  Literary  Committee.*  Experimental  analogies  are, 
therefore,  of  extreme  interest  to  us.  Now,  if  we  are  to  have  experi- 
mental evidence  of  an  unconscious  mental  impression,  received  from 
.another  mind,  it  must  show  itself  in  some  bodily  affection,  either 
sensoiy  or  motor.  In  our  Proceedings,  Part  YI.,  pp.  203-4,  a  sensory 
-case  is  given.  The  fingers  of  a  "  subject '"'  having  been  concealed  from 
him  by  a  paper  screen,  antesthesia  and  rigidity  were  repeatedly 
produced  in  one  or  another  of  them,  by  a  process  in  which  the  con- 
centrated attention  of  the  "  agent  "  on  the  particular  finger  proved  to 
be  an  indispensable  element.  A  psychical  account  of  this  result  seems 
possible,  if  Thought-transference  can  work,  so  to  speak,  underground. 
And  as  specimens  of  the  motor  affection,  we  have  in  ovir  collection 
several  cases  where  a  mental  question  on  the  part  of  some  one 
present  has  been  answered  in  writing,  with  a  2'>l<^nc]iette  or  a  simple 
pencil,  Avithout  any  consciousness  of  either  the  question  or  the 
■answer  on  the  part  of  the  person  Avhose  hand  was  auto- 
matically acting. f  It  is  to  the  motor  form  of  experiment  that 
M.  Richet's  contributions  belong.  But  he  has  developed  it  in  a 
•quite  novel  way  ;  and  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  card-guessing, 
he  has  brought  the  calculus  of  probabilities  to  bear  effectively  on  vari- 
ous sets  of  results,  which,  if  looked  at  in  separation,  would  have  had 
no  significance.  The  "  subjects  "  of  the  experiment,  as  has  been  said, 
were  persons  possessing  no  special  aptitude  for  "  mental  suggestion  "  ; 
and  tliis  being  so,  it  was  clearly  desirable  tliat  the  bodily  action  required 
should  be  of  the  very  simplest  sort.  The  formation  of  words  by  a 
jjlnnchette-writer  requires,  of  course,  a  very  complex  set  of  muscular 
<;o-ordinations  :  all  that  M.  Ricliet  sought  to  obtain  was  a  single  move- 
ment or  twitch.  He  accordingly  applied  the  principle  of  the  divining- 
rod,  in  the  following  ingenious  way.  The  two  ends  of  a  wand- 
which  had  a  certain  appreciable  flexibility,  Avere  held  by  the  would-be 
■"  percij^ient  "  in  his  two  hands.  An  article  having  been  hidden  by  the 
"agent"  in  one  of  a  certain  number  of  specified  places  (underneath  the  box 
■of  one  of  a  row  of  orange  trees  in  a  garden  near  Paris),  the  hiding  place 
"was  revealed  to  the  percipient  as  he  passed  in  front  of  it,  by  a  move- 

Proceedings,  Part  II.,  p.  140,  where  it  is  remarked  liow  the  eftect  of  .such 
■an  impulse  seems  sometimes  to  remain  latent  for  several  hours,  until  a  season 
of  stillness  anil  passivity  allows  it  to  emerge  into  consciousness.  See  also  Part  VI., 
pp.  121  and  171.  For  cases  where  the  emotional  or  volitional  condition  of  one 
person  seems  to  have  produced  unusual  actions  in  another  person  at  a  distance, 
■see  Part  VI.,  pp.  124-126.  • 

t  Some  of  these  cases  have  been  cited  above  hy  Mr.  Myers,  and  others  will 
be  given  in  the  sequel  to  his  paper.  Mr.  Myers  and  the  present  writer  have 
toth  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  under  conditions  which  left  no  possible 
doubt  of  its  genuineness. 
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ment  of  the  wand  due  to  an  extremely  slight  muscular  tremor  which 
brought  his  two  hands  nearer  together.  In  25  trials,  where  the  number 
of  successes,  according  to  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  should  have  been 
4,  the  actual  number  was  12.  One  of  the  diviners,  apparently  the  most 
sensitive  of  the  group,  obtained  4  successes  in  4  trials,  the  probability 
of  each  success  being  \ ;  M.  E,ichet  himself,  as  diviner,  under  similar 
conditions,  obtained  6  successes  in  1.3  trials.  He  made  some  more  trials, 
of  the  same  sort,  using  the  shelves  of  his  bookcase  as  the  hiding-places  ; 
and  again,  hiding  the  object  on  the  person  of  some  one  present.  Taking 
the  total  results  of  these  three  sets,  we  find  that  out  of  67  trials,  where 
the  probable  number  of  successes  was  16,  the  actual  number  was  34. 
The  improbability  of  obtaining  such  a  result  by  accident  is  enormous;  and 
though  M.  Richet  is  again  careful  to  point  out  that  an  immensely  larger 
number  of  trials  would  be  necessary  before  the  influence  of  "  mental 
suggestion  "  could  be  held  to  be  proved  by  such  a  method,  the  im- 
portance of  the  method  is  incontestable.*  It  is,  however,  one  which 
needs  very  special  precautions,  owing  to  a  danger  to  which  M.  Richet 
is  fully  alive — the  possibility  of  unconscious  indications.  Hints  from 
the  expression  or  attitude  of  the  "  agent  "  may  be  prevented  by  blind- 
folding the  "  percipient  "  and  in  other  ways ;  but  if  the  two  are  in  close 
proximity,  it  is  harder  to  exclude  such  signs  as  may  be  given  by 
involuntary  movements,  or  by  changes  of  breathing. 

The  form  of  the  experiment  was  again  varied  by  placing  a  number 
of  toy-pictures—  of  medals,  sabres,  scales,  animals,  itc. — in  a  row  on  a 
table  ;  the  diviner  then,  passing  along  the  row,  had  to  discover  from  the 
movement  of  his  wand  on  which  of  these  objects  the  agent  had  fixed 
his  thoughts.  The  actual  success  here  was  only  slightly  above  what 
accident  might  probably  have  given.  But  there  were  special  points  of 
interest  in  several  of  the  failures.  The  set  of  objects  contained  only  two 
pictures  of  medals  ]  when  one  of  these  was  the  selected  object,  the  other- 
one  was  "  divined."  One  trial  was  made  with  78  cards,  two  of  which 
represented  a  man  on  horseback,  and  one  of  these  two  was  the  selected 
object ;  the  diviner  nari'owed  down  his  field  of  choice  to  these  two,  but 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  either  the  selection  of  the  particular 
hiding-place  ought  to  be  settled  each  time  by  lot,  or  the  percipient  ought  to  be 
prevented  from  knowing  whether  or  not  his  divination  has  been  correct.  Other- 
Avise  the  chances  of  success  may  be  really  affected  in  the  way  which  M.  Richet 
imagined  in  the  case  of  the  card-guessing.  If  we  allow  the  mind  of  the  agent  to 
govern  the  selection,  then  a  process  in  his  mind  may  find  its  counterpart  in  the 
mind  of  the  percipient  ;  for  instance,  the  agent  may  decide  to  be  a  little  crafty, 
and  to  hide  the  object  twice  running  in  the  same  place  ;  and  the  percipient's 
mind,  following  a  similar  track,  may  reckon  that  this  amount  of  craft  has  been 
exercised,  or  has  not  been  exercised.  Here  then  (as  in  the  game  of  mora)  Ave 
should  have  the  operation  of  something  which  is  neither  mental  suggestion  nor 
accident. 
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finally  guessed  the  wrong  one.  In  6  otlier  cases,  out  of  a  total  of  31, 
there  was  a  similar  close  approach  to  correctness  ;  and  in  3  more, 
M.  Richet,  who  Avas  closely  observing  the  process,  believes  that  the 
error  was  due  to  the  wrong  interpretation  of  the  movements  of  the 
Avand — the  object  guessed  being  next  in  the  row  to  the  right  one.  If 
these  facts  were  allowed  for,  the  actual  number  of  successes  would  be 
10,  while  the  probable  number  would  be  about  2.  But  M.  Richet, 
with  his  visual  candour  and  caution,  admits  the  danger  of 
applying  the  calculus  to  results  which  have  been  rectified  in  this  manner. 
His  reason  for  drawing  attention  to  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
object  guessed  and  the  right  object  is  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  fact. 
The  explanation  of  this  fact  by  the  hypothesis  of  "  mental  suggestion  " 
involves,  however,  certain  difiiculties  which  must  not  be  ignored. 

M.  Richet  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  agent  was  loatching  the 
diviner  as  he  passed  in  front  of  the  various  objects.  If  he  was,  we 
should  find  the  readiest  telepathic  explanation  of  the  successes  in  a  move- 
ment of  his  vjill,  whereby  the  diviner's  organism  Avas  afi'ected.  But 
then  in  that  case  the  diviner's  frequent  selection  of  an  object  closely 
resembling  the  right  object  loses  all  significance  ;  for  the  agent  Avould 
not  be  ivilling  the  selection  of  the  resembling  object  any  more  than  of 
any  other  of  the  wrong  objects.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agent  Avas 
not  Avatching  the  process,  then  Ave  might  perhaps  conceive  a  connection 
between  the  idea  of  the  object  and  the  idea  of  movement  to  be  firmly 
established  in  the  agent's  mind,  and  to  be  a  preparation  for  the 
particular  connection  in  the  percipient's  mind.  We  should,  hoAvever, 
liave  to  extend  our  view  of  the  operations  of  Thought-transference  in  a 
decidedly  novel  manner.  It  is  not  merely  that  a  composite  idea,  con- 
sisting of  an  image  and  an  impulse,  is  transferred  to  the  percipient's 
"  unconscious  intelligence  " ;  but  the  one  element,  the  impulse,  is  to 
reveal  itself  when — and  only  Avhen — the  other  element,  the  image,  finds 
its  fellow  in  a  conscious  percept,  the  actual  picture  of  the  object. 

But  the  above,  I  imagine,  is  not  the  Avay  in  which  M.  Richet  him- 
self conceives  the  event  ;  for  he  says  nothing  about  an  impulse  of  Avill  or 
an  idea  of  movement.  I  infer  from  his  language  that  in  such  cases  he 
Avould  consider  the  chance  of  success  through  "  mental  suggestion"  to 
be  just  the  same,  if  the  agent  were  unaAvare  of  the  precise  form  of 
experiment  adopted,  and  exercised  his  Avill,  not  to  produce  a  movement, 
but  merely  in  the  sense  that  every  agent  in  experimental  Thought- 
transference  exercises  it — that  is,  in  a  concentrated  desire  that  the 
idea  of  the  object  in  his  mind  should  reappear  in  the  percipient's  mind. 
But  then  the  percipient's  sub-conscious  or  unconscious  idea  of  a  medal, 
or  a  man  on  horseback,  or  Avhatevcr  it  may  be,  could  apparently  have 
no  more  tendency  to  produce  a  movement  than  any  other  of  the  ideas, 
•conscious,  sub-conscious,  or  unconscious,  of  Avhich,  at  the  time,  his 
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mind  is  the  theatre  \  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  difference  in  this 
respect  could  be  made  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  had  been  transferred 
from  the  mind  of  the  agent,  instead  of  occurring  spontaneously.  But 
even  if  we  grant — and  it  is  very  possible  that  in  time  we  shall  have  to 
grant — that  the  mere  fact  of  a  telepathic  impression  may  entail 
peculiar  physiological  effects,  why  should  the  effect  of  the  unconscious 
idea  manifest  itself  only  at  the  moment  when  the  percipient's  mind 
•becomes  consciously  occupied  with  a  similar  idea — that  is,  when  his 
advance  along  the  row  brings  him  opposite  to  the  actual  picture  of  a 
man  on  horseback  %  To  put  the  case  briefly,  if  the  idea  of  movement  is 
not  in  the  agent's  mind,  one  can  only  attach  psychical  significance  to 
the  frequent  selection  of  a  wrong  object  which  resembles  the  right  one, 
by  making  two  suppositions  :  (1)  that  the  telepathic  fact,  which  produces 
a  physiological  effect  in  the  percipient  apart  from  his  consciousness,  may 
be  pictorial,  not  volitional — statical,  not  dynamical — in  character  ;  and 
(2)  that  the  effect  is  produced  only  after  a  sort  of  parley  has  taken  place 
between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  parts  of  the  percipient's  mind. 
That  these  suppositions  are  not  mere  speculative  curiosities  will  be 
plain  Avhen  we  proceed,  as  it  is  now  time  to  do,  to  the  last  and  most 
important  division  of  M.  Richet's  work. 

In  the  final  group  of  experiments  the  place  of  the  flexiljle  wand 
was  taken  by  a  table  :  and  M.  Richet  prefaces  his  account  by  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  scientific  view  as  to  "table  turning." 
Rejecting  altogether  the  three  theories  which  attribute  the  phenomena 
to  wholesale  fraud,  to  spirits,  and  to  an  unknown  force,  he  regards  the 
gyrations  and  oscillations  of  seance-tables  as  due  wholly  to  the 
unconscious  muscular  contractions  of  the  sitters.  It  thus  occurred  to 
him  to  employ  a  table  as  an  indicator  of  the  movements  that  might  be 
produced,  by  "  mental  suggestion."  The  plan  of  the  experiments  was 
admirably  conceived.  Three  persons  (C,  D,  and  E)  took  their  seats 
in  the  semi-circle  at  a  little  table  on  which  their  hands  rested.  One 
■of  these  three  was  always  a  "  medium  " — that  is  to  say,  a  person  liable 
to  exhibit  intelligent  movements  in  which  consciousness  and  will 
took  no  part.  Attached  to  the  table  was  a  simple  electrical  apparatus, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  ring  a  bell  whenever  the  current  was  broken 
by  the  tilting  of  the  table.  Behind  the  backs  of  the  sitters  at  the  table 
-was  another  table,  on  which  was  a  large  alphabet,  completely  screened 
from  the  view  of  C,  D,  and  E,  even  had  they  turned  round  and  endea- 
voured to  see  it.  In  front  of  this  alphabet  sat  A,  whose  duty  was  to 
follow  the  letters  slowly  and  steadily  with  a  pen,  returning  at  once  to 
the  beginning  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  end.  At  A's  side  sat  B, 
with  a  note-book  ;  his  duty  was  to  write  down  the  letter  at  which 
A's  pen  happened  to  be  pointing  whenever  the  bell  rang.    Things  being 
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arranged  thus,  the  three  sitters  at  the  first  table  engage  in  conversation, 
sing,  or  tell  stories  ,  but  at  intervals  the  table  tilts,  the  bell  rings,  and 
B  writes  down  the  letter  which  A's  pen  is  opposite  to  at  that  moment. 
Now,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  concerned,  these  letters,  when 
arranged  in  a  series,  turn  out  to  produce  rational  words  and  phrases. 
M.  Richet  has  not  given  us  any  examples  of  these  words  and  phrases 
in  his  jDresent  paper ;  but  he  promises  a  future  one,  in  which  the 
omission  will  probably  be  made  good.  Meanwhile,  how  is  such  a 
phenomonen  to  be  regarded  ?  To  whom  or  to  what  is  it  due  % 
A  and  B  are  mere  automata.  0,  D,  and  E  are  little  more,  being- 
unconscious  of  tilting  the  table,  which  appears  to  them  to  tilt 
itself  ;  but  even  if  they  tilted  it  consciously,  and  with  a  conscious 
desire  to  dictate  words,  they  could  not  possibly  succeed.  For  they  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  letter  the  pen  is  pointing  at  any 
particular  moment,  and  they  might  thus  tilt  for  ever  without  producing 
more  than  an  endless  series  of  incoherent  letters,  or  at  best  meaning- 
less syllables.  It  is  surely  hard  to  imagine  a  more  convincing  display 
of  the  imconscious  intelligence  on  which  M.  Richet  insists. 

This  phrase  is  no  doubt  a  somewhat  equivocal  one,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  know  in  every  case  exactly  what  is  meant  by  it.  It  may  be  used  in 
a  purely  j^^^ysical  sense — -to  describe  the  unconscious  cerebral  processes 
whereby  actions  are  produced  which  as  a  rule  are  held  to  imply  conscious 
intelligence  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  complicated  movements,  once  per- 
formed with  thought  and  effort,  gradually  become  mechanical.  But  it  may 
be  used  also — as  M.  Richet  seems  to  use  it — to  describe  psychical  processes 
which  are  severed  from  the  main  conscious  current  of  an  individual's 
life.  Unconsciousness  in  any  further  sense  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  ;. 
for  intelligent  psychic  process  without  consciousness  of  some  sort,  if  not  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  is  at  any  rate  something  as  impossible  to  imagine 
as  a  fourth  dimension  in  space.  The  events  in  question  are  outside  the 
individual's  consciousness,  as  the  events  in  another  person's  consciousness 
are  ;  but  they  differ  from  these  last,  in  that  there  is  no  continuous 
sti-eam  of  conscious  life  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  no  one,  therefore,, 
can  give  an  account  of  them  as  belonging  to  a  self.  They  are  essentially 
fragmentary,  unappropriated,  and  inarticulate  ;  and  they  can  only  be 
inferred  to  exist  from  certain  sensible  effects  to  which  they  lead. 

But  it  may  be  asked  what  right  we  have  to  make  any  such  inference;, 
since,  a  la  riyuetir,  the  effects,  being  sensible  and  physical,  do  not  re- 
quire us  to  suppose  that  they  had  any  other  than  physical  antecedents. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  clemonstrcUe  that  the  physical  ante- 
cedents, which  undoubtedly  exist,  have  any  psychical  correlative  :  but. 
the  dogmatic  assertion  that  they  have  not  loses  much  of  its  force  from 
two  considerations  :  (1)  Analogy  fails.  The  results  in  question  are  often- 
wholly  dissimilar  to  the  effects  of  practice,  and  the  various  other  auto- 
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matic  actions  -whicli  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  "  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion ' :  tliey  are  new  results,  of  a  sort  which  has  in  all  our  experience 
been  preceded  by  intention  and  reflection.  I  advance  this  view  with 
some  hesitation  ;  but  we  shall  find  considerable  justification  for  it  in 
some  of  M.  Richet's  experiments.  (2)  The  undoubted  phenomena  of 
what  has  been  called  "double  consciousness"  have  familiarised  us  with 
the  idea  of  a  double  psychical  life  connected  with  a  single  organism. 
In  those  cases  the  two  lives  which  know  nothing  of  each  other  are 
successive  ;  but  no  new  difficulty  is  introduced  by  conceiving  fragments 
of  such  mutually  exclusive  existences  as  siniuUaneous.^'' 

However,  it  is  not  with  the  proof  of  "  unconscious  intelligence," 
but  of  "  mental  suggestion,"  that  we  are  here  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. Subject  to  the  above  explanation,  we  may  accept  M.  "Richet's 
view  on  the  former  question,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  bearing  of  his 
experiments  on  the  latter.  And  in  the  case  already  described,  we  have 
already  a  pretty  plain  iiidication  that  something  of  the  nature  of 
"  mental  susfofestion  "  was  at  work.  For  to  whatever  source  we  ascribe 
the  rational  words  and  phrases  Avhicli  B.'s  note-book  records,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  that  the  idea  of  the  letters  necessary  for  their  fox-- 
mation  had  an  existence,  though  an  unconscious  one,  in  the  mind  or 
brain  of  one  or  more  of  the  thi-ee  sitters  at  the  tiltins;  table.  The  letters 
had  at  any  rate  the  same  existence  for  them  as  those  wi-itten  by  the 
plancliette-wvitev  have  for  him,  Avhen  he  produces  a  string  of  words  and 
sentences  without  knowing  what  they  are.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the 
present  case  is  that  the  letters  could  only  obtain  this  existence  in  the 
mind  or  brain  of  the  "  medium,"  (C,  D,  or  E)  through  a  "  mental 
suggestion  "  from  A.  Is  o  one  but  A  (or  possibly  B)  knew  the  moment 
at  which  alone  the  next  letter  required  could  be  caught  and 
fixed ;  and  the  "  medium's "  involuntary  seizure  of  that  critical 
moment  to  tilt  the  table  cannot  possibly  be  disconnected  from  this 
knowledge  in  A's  mind.  In  M.  Richet's  words;  "  The  ivnconscious 
person  in  the  '  medium' — whose  conscious  Ego  is  thinking  of  something 
else — follows  mentally,  with  rigorous  precision,  the  movements  of  the 
other  who  points  to  the  successive  letters." 

""■  These  suggestions  of  "  unconscious  intelligence  "  are  drawn  from  facts 
■observed  in  connection  with  a  single  individual.  But  they  may  be  reinforced 
by  a  consideration  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  telepathy.  It  has  been  more 
than  once  pointed  oiit  in  our  Procccdiiirjs  that,  while  a  coherent  account  can  be 
given  of  telepathic  phenomena  on  piirely  j^sychiml  ground,  there  are  peculiar 
■ilifficulties  in  conceiving  any  complete  physical  account  of  them.  Now  this 
remains  just  as  true  when  the  percipient  is  unconscious  of  the  "mental 
suggestion  "  as  when  he  is  conscious  of  it.  This  being  so,  it  seeins  specially 
arbitrary  and  unnecessary  to  insist  on  confining  such  phenomena  to  tlie  physical 
plane — the  very  place  where  the  diliiculties  are  thickest — and  to  deny  their 
psychical  existence,  in  respect  of  which  our  ideas  of  them  can  at  any  rate  be 
made  orderly  and  consistent. 
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But  the  experiment  Avas  carried  to  a  much  further  point  than  this  ; 
and  in  its  further  development  the  calculus  of  probabilities  is  again 
turned  to  most  striking  account.  A  sixth  operator  (whom  we  will 
call  F)  is  introduced,  who  stands  apart  both  from  the  tilting  table  and 
from  the  alphabet ;  and  Ids  thought  is  now  the  source  of  the  "  mental 
suggestions  "  which  lead  to  the  same  connected  series  of  events  as 
before — the  tilting  of  the  table,  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  fixing  of 
successive  letters,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  rational  words  in  B's 
note-book. 

For  the  sake  of  comparing  the  results  with  those  which  pur«  acci- 
dent would  give,  M.  Richet  first  considers  some  cases  of  the  latter  sort. 
He  writes  the  word  NAPOLEON  ;  he  then  takes  a  box  containing  a 
number  of  letters,  and  makes  8  draws  ;  the  8  letters,  in  the  order  of 
drawing,  turn  out  to  be  U  P  M  T  D  E  Y  V.  He  then  places  this  set 
below  the  other,  thus  : — 

NAPOLEON  , 
■  U  P  M  T  D  E  Y  V 

Assuming  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  to  be  24,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  correspondence  of  any  letter  in  the  lower  line  with  the 
letter  immediately  above  it  is,  of  course,  ;  and  the  probability  that 
in  the  whole  series  there  Avill  be  one  such  success  is  or  J.  If  we 
reckon  as  a  success  any  case  where  the  letter  in  the  lower  line  corre- 
sponds not  only  with  the  letter  above  it,  but  Avith  either  of  the  neigh- 
bours of  that  letter  in  the  alphabet*  {e.g.,  where  L  has  above  it  either 
Iv,  L,  or  M),  then  the  chance  of  a  single  success  in  the  series  is  three 
times  greater  than  Ijefore  ;  that  is,  it  is  1.  In  the  actual  result,  it  will 
be  seen,  there  is  just  1  success,  Avhich  happens  to  be  a  complete  one — ■ 
the  letter  E  in  the  sixth  place.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  quote  other 
instances.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  total  result,  of  trials[.involving  the 
use  of  64  letters,  gives  3  exact  correspondences,  while  the  probable 
number  was  2.7  ;  and  7  correspondences  of  the  other  type,  while  the 
probable  number  Avas  8.  Thus  even  in  this  short  set  of  trials,  Avhere 
accident  had  full  scope,  the  experimental  result  very  nearly  coincides 
Avith  the  strict  theoretic  number. 

We  are  noAV  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  results  obtained  Avhen 

*  This  procedure  of  counting-  neighbouring  letters  seems  to  require  some 
justification.  It  might  be  justified  by  the  difficulty,  on  the  tlieory  of  mental 
suggestion,  of  obtaining  an  cxwt  coincidence  of  time  between  the  tilting  and  the 
l>ointing.  But  I  think  that  M.  Kichet  does  justify  it  (p.  654)  by  references  to 
the  other  more  striking  exjieriences  of  Avliich  he  has  not  liere  given  us  any 
examples,  Avliere  neighbouring  letters  also  appeared,  but  Avhere  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  room  for  doubt,  in  the  reader's  mind,  as  to  Avliat  the  letter  should 
have  been. 
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the  factor  of  "mental  suggestion"  was  introduced.  In  the  first  experi- 
ments made,  M.  Richet,  standing  apart  both  from  the  table  and  from  the 
alphabet,  selected  from  Littre's  dictionary  a  line  of  poetry  which  was 
unknown  to  his  friends,  and  asked  the  name  of  the  author.  The  letters 
obtained  by  the  process  above  described  were  J  F  A  II  D  :  and 
there  the  tilting  stopped.  After  M.  Richet's  friends  had  puzzled  in 
vain  over  this  answer,  he  informed  them  that  the  author  of  the  lines 
was  Racine  ;  and  juxtaposition  of  the  letters  thus — ■ 

J  F  A  R  I) 
J  E  A  Js"  R 

shows  that  the  actual  number  of  successes  (of  the  type  where  neigh- 
bouring letters  are  reckoned)  was  3,  the  pi'obable  number  being  only  ^. 
One  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  M.  Richet  was  actually  concen- 
trating his  thought  on  the  author's  Christian  name.  Even  if  he  was  not, 
it  probably  had  a  sub-conscious  place  in  his  mind,  which  might  sufficiently 
account  for  its  appearance.  At  the  same  time,  accident  has  of  coui'se  a 
wider  scope  when  there  is  more  than  one  result  that  would  he  allowed 
as  successful. 

It  is,  of  course,  better — with  the  view  of  making  sure  that  F's 
mind,  if  any,  is  the  operative  one — not  to  ask  a  question  of  which  the 
answer  might  possibly  at  some  time  have  been  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  sitters  at  the  table  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  experiments  the  name 
was  silently  fixed  on  by  F.    Two  more  specimens  may  suffice. 

Kame  thought  of:DORE:\IOND 

Letters  produced :   E  P  J  Y  E  I  O  D. 

Here  the  probable  number  of  successes  (of  the  type  whose  neigh- 
bouring letters  are  reckoned)  was  1,  and  the  actual  number  was  4. 
Name  thought  of  :  C  H  E  V  A  L  O 
Letters  produced  :  C  H  E  V  A  L; 

Here  the  probable  number  of  exact  successes  was  \,  and  the  actual 
number  was  6. 

Taking  the  sum  of  8  trials,  we  find  that  the  probable  number  of 
exact  successes  was  a  little  over  2,  and  the  actual  number  14  ;  and  that 
the  probable  number  of  successes  of  the  other  type  was  7,  and  the 
actual  number  24.  It  was  observed,  moreover,  that  the  correspondences 
were  much  more  numerous  in  the  earlier  letters  of  each  set  than  in  the 
later  ones.    The  first  three  letters  of  each  set  were  as  follows — 

J  F  A— X  E  F— F  0  Q— H  E  N— C  H  E— E  P  J— C  H  E— A  L  L 
J  E  A— L  E  G— E  S  T— H  I  G— D  I  E— D  O  R— C  H  E— Z  K  0 

Here,  out  of  24  trials,  the  probable  number  of  exact  successes 
being  1,  the  actual  number  is  8;  tlie  probable  number  of  successes  of 
the  other  type  being  3,  the  actual  number  is  17.  The  figures  become  still 
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more  strikino-  if  we  regard  certain  consecutive  series  in  the  results. 
Thus  the  probability  of  the  3  consecutive  correspondences  in  the  first 
experiment  here  quoted  was  -:^\^' ;  and  that  of  the  6  consecutive 
correspondences  in  the  last  experiment  quoted  was  about  ^q.ooo.ooo- 

And  now  follows  a  very  interesting  observation.  In  some  cases,  after 
the  result  was  obtained,  subsequent  trials  were  made  with  the  same  word, 
which  of  coui'se  the  agent  did  not  reveal  in  the  meantime ;  and  the 
amount  of  success  was  sometimes  markedly  increased  on  these  subsequent 
trials.  Thus,  when  the  name  thought  of  was  D  O  E,  E  M  O  N  D, 
the  letters  produced  on  the  first  trial  were  EPJYE  I  OD. 
„  „  second       „        E  P  F  E  I. 

„  „  third  „        E  P  S  E  R. 

„     .       „  fourth        „        D  O  R  E  ]M  I  0  D. 

Summing  up  these  four  trials,  the  probable  number  of  exact  successes 
was  just  over  1,  and  the  actual  number  was  9  ;  the  probable  number  o£ 
successes  of  the  other  type  was  just  over  3,  and  the  actual  number  was 
18.  The  probability  of  the  5  consecutive  successes  in  the  last  trial  was 
S'^o'i^  8,01)0,000-  The  complete  accuracy  of  this  last  fraction  may,  however, 
be  called  in  question  ;  since  M.  Richet,  Avho  was  the  agent,  tells  us  that 
he  had  imagined  the  name  as  spelt  thus — d'Ormont.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, the  amount  of  success  is  very  large  ;  and  the  admission  introduces 
a  new  point  of  interest.  It  recalls  to  mind  the  numerous  cases  where 
automatic  writers,  or  table-tilters,  have  obtained  responses  with  mistakes 
or  peculiarities  of  spelling,  sometimes  persistently  repeated,  to  which 
their  conscious  selves  were  in  no  way  prone.  And  if  the  analogy  be  a 
just  one,  then  in  M.  Richet's  experiments  one  might  discover  a  hint  of  an 
"  unconscious  j^erson  "  in  the  agent,  as  well  as  in  the  percipient. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  4  times  in  another  form.  A  line 
of  poetry  was  secretly  and  silently  written  down  by  the  agent,  Avith  the 
omission  of  a  single  letter.  He  then  asked  what  the  omitted  letter  was  ; 
it  Avas  correctly  produced  in  every  one  of  the  four  trials.  The  probability 
of  such  a  result  was  less  than  n-oTrVo" "  • 

A  result  of  a  different  kind  was  the  following,  which  is  specially 
noteworthy  as  due  to  the  agency  of  an  idea  that  was  itself  on  the 
■  verge  of  the  unconscious.  M.  Richet  chose  a  quotation  at  random 
from  Littre's  dictionary,  and  asked  for  the  name  of  the  author,  which 
was  Legouve.  The  letters  produced  were  JOSEPHCHD, 
which  looked  like  a  complete  failure.  But  the  quotation  in  the 
dictionary  was  adjacent  to  another  from  the  works  of  Joseph  Chenier  ; 
and  M.  Richet's  eye,  in  running  over  the  page,  had  certainly  encoun- 
tered the  latter  name,  which  had  probably  retained  a  certain  low  place 
in  his  consciousness.  Another  A'ery  interesting  case  of  a  result  unin- 
1  ended  by  the  agent,  though  due  to  something  in  his  mind,  was  this.  The 
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name  thought  of  was  Victor  :  the  letters  produced  on  three  trials  were 

D  A  L  E  N 
DAMES 
D  A  N  D  S 

seemingly  complete  failures.  But  it  appeared  that  while  the  agent  had 
been  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  "  Victor,"  the  name  of  a  friend, 
Danet,  had  spontaneously  recurred  to  his  memory.  We  should,  of 
course,  be  greatly  extending  the  chances  of  accidental  success,  if  we 
reckoned  collocations  of  letters  as  successful  on  the  gi-ound  of  their 
resemblance  to  any  one  of  the  names  or  woixls  which  may  have 
momentarily  found  their  way  into  the  agent's  mind  while  the  experi- 
ment was  in  progress.  Here,  however,  the  name  seems  to  have 
suggested  itself  with  considerable  persistence,  and  the  resemblance  is 
very  close.  And  if  the  result  may  fairly  be  attriliuted  to  "  mental 
suggestion,"  then,  of  the  two  names  which  had  a  certain  lodgment  in  the 
agent's  mind,  the  one  intended  to  be  effective  was  ineffective,  and  vice 
versd. 

These  latter  results  have  very  great  theoretic  importance.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  we  found  a  certain  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  tele- 
pathic production  of  movements  by  what  is  at  most  an  idea,  and  not  a 
volition,  on  the  agent's  part.  But  it  is  now  difficult  to  resist  the 
evidence  that  this  is  what  actually  has  taken  place  ;  and  even  that  the 
very  idea  may  be  below  the  threshold  of  conscious  attention.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  these  exceptional  cases  that  this  startling  hypothesis  has  to  be 
faced.  For  we  must  remember  that  in  a  sense  A  is  throughout  more 
immediately  the  agent  than  F ;  it  is  what  A's  mind  contributes,  not 
what  F's  mind  contributes,  that  produces  the  tilts  at  the  right 
moments.  But  this  is  of  course  through  no  lai/l  of  A's  ;  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  required  word,  and  has  absolutely  no  opportunity  of  bi-inging  his 
volition  into  play.  His  "  agency  "  is  of  a  wholly  passive  sort  ;  and  his 
mind,  as  it  follows  the  course  of  his  pen,  is  a  mere  conduit-pipe,  whereby 
knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  obtains  access  to  the  "  unconscious 
intelligence  "  of  the  "  medium."  If,  then,  the  knowledge  manifests 
itself  as  impulse,  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  this  particular 
mode  of  access — in  '•  mental  suggestion  "  as  such  — a  certain  im^mlsive 
quality  is  involved  ? 

It  may  pei'haps  be  objected  that  F  might  produce  the  movements,  in 
a  similar  way  to  that  proposed  above  cl  propos  of  the  cases  where  an 
object  resevihling  the  right  one  was  divined.  It  was  there  suggested 
that  in  the  agent's  mind  the  idea  of  the  object  had  l)een  combined  v.-ith 
the  idea  of  the  inocemeut,  and  that  this  complex  idea  was  what  was 
transferred  and  what  ultimately  took  effect.  This  explanation,  if 
sound,  might  possibly  be  extended  to  the  far  more  complicated  cases 
where — as  in  the  word-experiments — there  are  as  many  objects  as  there 
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are  letters  ;  and  wliere,  further,  the  actual  perception  of  the  resembling 
object,  when  the  percipient  conies  opposite  to  it  in  a  row,  is  replaced 
by  an  unconscious  image  of  it  received  from  a  third  mind.    But  it  is 
surely  hard  to  include  under  the  notion  cases  where  a  word  is  produced 
Avhicli,  though  latent  in  F's  mind,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  word 
whose  production  he  is  willing.     The  transference  of  the  idea  of  the 
latent  word,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  right  word,  can  be  quite  con- 
ceived ;  but  can  we  suppose  that,  sub-consciously  or  unconsciously,  an 
idea  of  movement  was  combined  with  the  idea  of  its  letters  in  the  agent's 
mind,  at  the  very  moment  when  that  on  which  his  attention  was  fixed, 
and  with  which  ex  liypothesi  the  conscious  idea  of  movement  vms  con- 
nected, was  a  quite  different  set  of  letters  ?    Can  we  suppose  that  the 
idea  of  movement  overflowed  into  the  unconscious  region  of  his  mind, 
and  there  on  its  own  account  formed  an  alliance  with  alien  elements, 
the  effect  of  which  on  the  percipient  would  prevent  the  effect  intended? 
It  must  be  remembered  that  where  a  word  which  is  not  the  one 
intended  gets  transferred  from  F  to  the  "  medium,"  tliere  is  no  know- 
ledge, conscious  or  unconscious,  on  F's  parr,  as  to  what  that  Avord  will 
be.    A  number  of  words  are  latent  in  his  mind  ;  one  of  these  finds  an 
echo  in  another  mind.    But  how  should  the  idea  of  movement  find  out 
Avhich  particular  one,  out  of  all  the  words,  is  destined  thus  to  find  an 
echo,  so  as  to  associate  itself  with  its  lettei's  and  no  others?    And  if  we 
suppose  the  association  to  be  between  the  unconscious  idea  of  move- 
ment and  the  unconscious  idea  of  letters  in  general,  this  is  no  less 
dissimilar  and  opposed  to  anything  that  the  conscious  part  of  F's  mind 
has  conceived.     For  it  is  not  in  letters  as  such,  but  in  the  exclusive 
constituents  of  a  particular  word,  that  he  is  interested  ;  if  indeed  he 
is  interested  in  anything  beyond  the  word  as  a  Avhole.    The  difiiculty 
here  seems   yet   further  to  justify  the    suggestion — with    which  I 
imagine  that  M.  Richet  would  agree — that  the  physiological  impulse 
does  not  depend  on  any  idea  of  movement,  or  any  special  direction  of 
the  agent's  will  to  that  result.    This  might  be  tested,  if    F  were  a 
person  ignorant  of  tlie  form  of  the  experiment,  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  table.  , 

But  of  course  the  i-elation  between  F  and  the  "  medium  "  does  play  a 
necessary  part  in  the  result ;  the  impulse  to  tilt  when  a  particular  letter 
is  reached  only  takes  effect  when  it  falls  (so  to  speak)  on  ground  pre- 
pared by  "mental  suggestion  "  from  F — on  a  mind  in  which  the  word 
imagined  by  him  has  obtained  an  unconscious  lodgment.  And  whereas 
we  spoke  above  of  "  a  parley  between  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
parts  of  the  percipient's  mind,"  Ave  shall  now  liave  to  conceive  the  un- 
conscious part,  if  not  as  dual,  as  at  any  rate  the  scene  of  confluence  of 
tAvo  separate  streams  of  influence,  Avhich  proceed  to  combine  there  in  an 
intelligent  way — one    proceeding  from    F's   mind,    Avhich  produces 
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unconscious  knowledge  of  the  word,  and  the  other  proceeding  from  A's 
mind,  which  produces  an  unconscious  image  of  the  successive  letters. 
Such  a  conception  seems  to  support  what  I  said  above,  as  to  results  of 
the  supposed  "  unconscious  intelligence  "  which  go  beyond  the  received 
results  of  mere  unconscious  cerebration.  Unconscious  cerebration  is 
amply  competent  to  produce  such  seemingly  intelligent  actions  as 
ordinary  writing  ;  but  what  is  now  done  more  resembles  the  formation 
of  a  word  by  picking  letters  from  a  heap,  or  type-writing  Ijy  a  person 
who  is  unused  to  his  instrument.  The  process  is  not  one  in  which  every 
item  is  connected  ):»y  long-standing  association  with  the  one  before  and 
after  it  ;  every  item  is  independent,  and  implies  the  recognition,  at  an 
uncertain  moment,  of  a  particular  relation — that  between  the  next 
letter  required  for  the  word  and  the  same  letter  in  its  place  in  a  quite 
distinct  series.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  alternative  to  the  hypothesis 
just  suggested  ;  Ave  might  suppose  that  F's  thouglit  affects,  not  the 
"  medium,"  but  A,  or  conversely,  that  A's  thought  affects,  not  the 
"  medium,"  but  F ;  that  A  obtains  unconscious  knowledge  of  the  word, 
or  that  F  obtains  unconscious  knowledge  of  the  letter,  and  so  is  enabled 
to  communicate  an  impulse  to  the  "  medium  "  at  the  right  moment. 
But  we  should  then  have  to  suppose  a  secret  understanding  between 
two  23arts  of  A's  or  F's  mind,  the  part  which  takes  account  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  part  which  takes  account  of  the  letters 
of  the  word — the  former  being  conscious  and  the  latter  unconscious,  or 
vice  versd,  according  as  A  or  F  is  the  party  affected.* 

One  hesitates  to  launch  oneself  on  such  conceptions  ;  but  the  only 
alternative  would  be  to  question  the  facts  from  an  evidential  point  of 
view.  So  regarded,  they  are  of  an  extremely  simple  kind  ;  and  if  their 
genuineness  be  granted,  we  are  reft  once  and  for  all  from  our  old 
psychological  moorings.  The  whole  question  of  the  psychical  constitu- 
tion of  man  is  opened  to  its  furthest  depths;  and  our  central  conception 
■ — telepathy — the  interest  of  which,  even  in  its  simpler  phases,  seemed 
almost  unsurpassable,  takes  on  an  interest  of  a  wholly  unlooked-for  kind. 
For  it  now  appears  as  an  all-important  method  or  instrument  for  testing 
the  mind  in  its  hidden  parts,  and  for  measuring  its  unconscious 
operations. 

M.  lUcliet  holds  out  hopes  that  on  a  future  occasion  he  may  return 
to  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  treat  the  problems  on  a  more  extended 
scale.  We  ask  for  nothing  better.  Meanwhile,  I  cannot  withhold  an 
opinion  that  he  decidedly  underrates  the  general  effect  of  what  he  has 

*  There  is  yet  one  other  conceivable  view  of  the  process  wliich,  in  spite  of 
its  desperate  improbability,  should  not  he  left  out  of  account  —namely,  that  tlie 
"  medium  "  perceives  the  movements  of  the  pointer  by  unconscious  dairvoyance. 
It  would  be  wortli  wliile  to  try  whether  A  is  indispensable,  and  whether  similar 
results  could  be  obtained  when  the  pointer  is  moved  by  meclianisni. 
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so  far  accomplislied.  He  concludes  his  account  by  a  synopsis  of  his 
numerical  results,  as  measured  in  three  ways  ; — by  the  actual  mvmher  of 
successes  in  the  several  series  ;  by  various  instances  of  several  consecu- 
tive successes  ;  and  by  the  prohahility  of  the  amount  of  success  in  the 
more  striking  cases,  which  is  represented  by  very  small  fractions.'^ 
Summing  up  from  these  data,  though  purposely  keeping  below  the  mark, 
he  suggests  that  "the  probability  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  mental  sug- 
gestion may  be  represented  by  ij-  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  were  compelled  to 
decide  one  way  or  the  other,  under  pain  of  death  if  he  were  wrong,  he 
would  allow  chance  to  decide  for  him  in  this  way — that  he  would  put 
two  white  balls  and  one  black  ball  into  a  bag,  and  then  draw  at  random  ; 
if  he  drew  a  white  ball,  he  would  declare  for  the  reality  of  "  mental 
suggestion " ;  if  he  drew  the  black  one,  he  would  declare  against 
it.  One  cannot  but  think  that  if  it  came  to  the  pinch, 
he  would  make  his  reckoning  difterently.  Exception  was 
taken  above  to  interpreting  a  result  which  indicates  the  most  probable 
etHciency  of  mental  suggestion,  if  it  exists,  as  the  measure  of  the 
probability  of  its  existencef  ;  and  with  an  increased  number  of  trials, 
the  illegitimacy  of  such  a  proceeding  becomes  still  more  manifest. 
Whatever  be  the  number  of  trials,  the  efficiency  of  the  new  cause,  as 
calculated  from  a  certain  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the  probable  number  of 
successes,  will  be  the  same  ;  but  if  this  ratio  remains  undiminished  with 
a  continually  increasing  number  of  trials,  the  probability  of  the  existence 
of  the  new  cause  continually  increases.  Otherwise,  results  might  go  on 
for  ever  deviating  in  the  same  direction  from  the  probable  results  of 
accident,  and  yet  without  producing  even  approximate  certainty  that 
anything  lieyond  accident  was  at  Avork.  Suppose  that  a  pair  of  dice  are 
thrown  a  Itillion  times  in  succession  ;  and  that  the  total  result  shows 
that  half  the  total  number'  of  throY>rs  have  been  sixes.  We  should,  of 
course,  conclude  that  the  dice  were  unevenly  weighted ;  but  on  M. 
Eichet's  mode  of  reckoning,  such  a  conclusion  would  only  amount  to  a 
considerable  probability,  on  which  no  sane  man  would  Avillingiy  stake 
anything  he  cared  about.  In  so  extreme  a  case,  to  estimate  the 
probability  as  falling  appreciably  short  of  certainty,  would  argue,  not  an 
excess  of  caution,  but  ignorance  of  a  fundamental  principle.  M. 
Richet's  estimate  of  the  probability  of  "  mental  suggestion  "  is  not,  of 

*  Tliese  fractions  are  not  absolutely  correct,  for  the  reason  pointed  out  on 
p.  243.  But  the  correct  fractions  would  also  he  very  small.  Tlie  improbability 
of  the  runs  of  success  is  also  overstated.  Allowance  sliould  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  they  mostly  occurred  as  part  of  a  longer  series  ;  c.r/.,  the  improbability 
of  obtaining  5  successes  rnnning  is  less  in  a  series  of  10  than  in  a  series  of  5. 

t  This  is  practically  Avliat  M.  Ricliet  lias  done  in  the  present  case.  For 
he  gives  the  fraction  |  as  approximately  expressing  the  excess  of  the  actual 
number  of  successes  over  the  probable  number,  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
the  trials. 
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course,  open  to  such  a  charge  as  that ;  but  still  he  certainly  seems  tO' 
have  shown  caution  of  statement  in  the  wrong  place.  Granted  the 
genuineness  of  the  results— granted,  that  is,  the  buna  fides  of  all  con- 
cerned and  the  perfection  of  the  conditions— the  probability  that 
"  mental  suggestion  "  was  at  work,  or  in  other  words,  the  improbability 
that  the  results  w^ere  purely  accidental,  is,  when  we  consider  the 
multitude  of  trials,  something  enormous.  If  it  falls  appreciably  short 
of  certainty — as  to  which  opinions  might  differ — it  still  cannot  possibly 
be  represented  by  such  a  proportion  as  2  to  1.  So  much  may  be  stated 
boldly.  The  place  for  caution  is  rather  in  estimating  the  chances  of  a 
flaw  in  the  conditions  ;  and  though  speaking  on  this  point  with  con- 
siderable confidence,  M.  Richet  puts  in  more  than  once  a  judicious  note 
of  warning.  He  insists  that  the  experiments  must  be  repeated  ;  and  the 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Even  if  the  experi- 
menter's assurance  as  to  the  perfection  of  his  conditions  be  complete,  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  that  strangers,  who  only  read  and 
have  not  seen,  should  be  infected  with  it.  It  is  on  this  side,  then,  that 
the  case  for  "mental  suggestion"  needs  fortifying  ;  and  the  fortification 
(as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  in  these  Proceedings,)  can  only  con- 
sist in  spreading  the  responsibility— in  multiplying  the  number  of 
persons,  reputed  honest  and  intelligent,  who  must  be  either  knaves  or 
idiots  if  the  alleged  transference  of  thought  took  place  through  any 
hitherto  recognised  channels. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  in  conclusion  that,  such  being  the  means 
by  which  an  overwhelming  proof  may  in  time  be  attained,  M.  Ilichet"s 
investigations  form  a  most  important  step  towards  its  attainment.  His 
paper  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  permanent  landmark  in  the  slowly 
widening  domain  of  psychical  discovery. 


NOTE. 

On  the  very  eve  of  our  going  to  press,  I  have  received  the  following 
communication  from  Professor  Lodge  and  Mr.  Alfred  I-odge  :— 

Liverpool,  January  Stli,  1885. 

Dear  Guexev, — In  cogitating  over  your  remarks  anent  tlie 
valuable  suggestion  of  M.  Eichet,  that  feeble  thought-reading  powers  or 
slight  mental  reverberation  may  be  possibly  detected  in  most  persons  by 
applying  the  laws  of  probability  to  a  great  number  of  guesses  made  by 
them,  at  a  limited  series  of  objects,  while  under  the  influence  (real  or 
imaginai-y)  of  another  mind  strongly  cognisant  of  these  objects  in  random 
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•succession;  Ave  have  emancipated  ourselves  from  the  fallacy  under 
■which  M.  Richet  appears  to  labour,  and  which  you  have  already 
'detected,  and  think  that  a  statement  of  our  present  position  may  be  not 
uninteresting. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  an  unknown  law,  which  can  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  a  definite  departure  from  probability  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  is  an  important  matter  in  connection  with  such 
experiments,  and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  what  such  evidence  really  is. 

Thus  M.  Richet  finds,  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  series  of  guesses, 
that  the  number  of  successes  actually  attained  was  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  above  the  theoretically  probable  number  ;  and  he  sums  up,  as 
the  cumulative  evidence  of  the  whole  number,  an  extraordinarily  great 
probability  in  favour  of  law,  in  an  illegitimate  manner.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  a  number  of  series  of  vaiying  success  will  seldom  be 
greater  than  that  to  be  drawn  from  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
series  but,  indeed,  no  single  unsupported  series  of  a  few  trials  can 
afford  any  legitimate  inference  at  all. 

The  whole  validity  of  the  method  depends  on  a  great  number  of 
trials  being  made,  and  before  any  short  series  can  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment it  must  be  confirmed  again  and  again  by  repetition.  But  the 
division  of  the  whole  number  of  trials  into  series  of  so  many  guesses 
each  is  unnecessaiy  and  deceptive.!    All  the  series,  or  at  any  rate  all 

*  Tliis  may  no  doubt  be  true,  if  "  varying  success  "  be  taken  to  include  results 
wliere  the  number  of  right  guesses  is  hcloiv  as  well  as  above  the  theoretically 
probable  number.  But  suppose  that  a  die  has  been  thrown  600  times,  in  100 
batches  of  6,  and  that  in  each  of  these  batches  tlie  ace  has  appeared  either  2  or  .3 
times,  except  in  the  first  batch,  where  it  appeared  4  times.  Tlie  presumption 
that  tlie  die  is  unevenly  weighted  is  of  course  stronger  at  the  end  of  the  600 
tlirows  tlian  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  first  6.  And  tliis  is  a  sort  of  illustration 
Avliich  M.  Richet  might  perhaps  consider  fairly  justified  by  his  results. 

f  Supposing  the  odds  against  eacli  individual  success  to  be  constant 
throughout  (which  was  not  tlie  case  in  M.  Ricliet's  sets  of  trials),  the  division 
into  series  is,  of  course,  irrelevant  to  the  calculation  of  the  a  iwiori  probability 
that  chance  will  produce  a  certain  total  of  successes.  But  Avhen  we  lo(jk  at 
certain  results  obtained,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  probability  that  some- 
thing Iteyond  chance  has  acted,  the  mode  of  distribution  may  sometimes  have  a 
Teal  importance.  For,  supposing  a  vera  causa  to  exist,  by  which  the  actual 
number  of  riglit  guesses  is  made  to  exceed  the  probable  number,  there  is  no 
■a  ^w/orj  ground  for  assuming  that  it  would  act  certainly  or  uniformly.  Suppose 
that  1,000  guesses  at  the  suit  of  a  card  are  made  on  M.  Ricliet's  plan,  in  batches 
■of  200  each,  on  five  successive  days  ;  and  suppose  that  all  the  200  guesses  are 
xight  on  tlie  first  day,  and  that  50  more  right  guesses  are  dispersed  over  the 
other  days, — the  total  number  of  right  guesses,  250,  will  then  not  exceed  the 
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those  where  the  probability  of  success  at  each  individual  guess  was  the 
same,  constitute  one  large  series,  which  is  only  available  for  legitimate 
inference  if  it  consist  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trials. 

This  expression  "  sufficient  number  "  is,  however,  only  susceptible  of 
subjective  and  psychological  detinition  ;  rigidly,  an  infinite  number 
would  be  necessary  for  perfect  inference,  but  practically  a  large  number 


serves. 


The  result  at  which  we  have  arrived  may  thus  be  stated  for  practical 
purposes. 

Let  a  series  of  m  guesses  be  made  at  a  set  of  n  things,  and  let  r  of 
these  guesses  come  right.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  proba- 
bility in  favour  of  law  or  bias,  as  opposed  to  pure  chance,  is, 

^      /    2m— r— ?c+l  Y'^'^ 

where  k  stands  for  the  integer  just  smaller  than  Thus,  to  take 

an  example :  let  the  objects  of  guess  be  the  nine  digits,  and  let  100 
guesses  be  made,  of  which  20  turn  out  right.  The  value  of  the  above 
Tetters  is  «=9,  /y*  =  100,  r=20,  k=\\  ;  and  the  probability  of  bias,  or 
action  of  Thought-transference  instead  of  mere  guessing,  is  about  f ^. 
The  outlying  possibility  of  pure  chance  being  only  i,,.  This  is  still  a 
long  way  from  certainty,  and  more  trials  must  be  made. 
The  investigation  is  as  follows  : — 

At  every  trial  let  there  be  n  possible  guesses,  of  Avhich  h  are  to  be 
considered  right  and  the  rest  wrong ;  what  is  the  chance  of  guessing 
right  r  times  in  m  trials  1 

The  answer  is  the  (r+l/^'  term  of  the  expansion  ('^  +  TJ  ' 
namely  : — 


m — r 


But  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  consider  b  as  anything  but  unity, 

probable  number  ;  but  would  it  be  unreasonable  to  sumiise  that  on  the  first  day 
something  beyond  chance  had  been  at  work  ?  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  clear 
that  there  may  be  cases  where  the  division  into  series— a  division  which  accords 
with  actual  facts,  and  is  no  arbitrary  manipulation  of  figures— cannot  be 
accounted  wholly  deceptive. 
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for  only  one  of  the  possible  guesses  is  generally  correct.  We  can  there- 
fore re-write  the  formula  conveniently  thus 

■       ii^.   ■(^)'"  "  '. 

 ~ —  5 

I  •/•  I  m — r  (h — 1)' 
Avhere  it  will  be  observed  that  r  occurs  only  in  the  denominator. 

The  chance  of  guessing  wrong  every  time  is  ^'izii:^ 

1 

The  chance  of  guessing  right  every  time  is 


11. 


The  event  which  is  most  pi'obable,  or  that  for  which  the  probability 
is  a  maximum,  depends  upon  how  many  trials  are  made — that  is  upon 
m  :  n. 

If  fewer  than  n — 1  trials  are  made,  the  most  probable  event  is 
that  all  the  guesses  will  be  wrong. 

In  a  set  of  n — '1  trials  it  is  an  even  chance  whether  all  be  wrong  or 
one  right. 

If  more  than  u — -1  but  fewer  than  2n—\  trials  are  made,  it  is 
most  likely  that  one  of  the  guesses  will  be  right. 

If  more  than  '2n — 1  but  fewer  than  'in — 1  guesses  are  made,  two 
of  them  will  be  most  probably  correct. 

m.  +  l 

And  in  general  if  "^.^^^  lies  between  two  consecutive  integers,  k 
and  k+\,  the  most  probalile  event  is  to  succeed  k  times  in  the  m 
guesses.    The  chance  of  this  event  actually  happening  is 

,  /ii-lV'"' 

1^  •  \r^)  1 

say, 


m — A;       — 1) 


The  chance  of  an  actually  observed  event,  viz.,  7'  successes,  is 


m 


^       ^  -       i  say. 


'  I  m—r    {n—lf  ^ 

Now,  in  estimating  what  is  the  legitimate  inference  that  can  be 
di-awn  from  an  enormous  number  of  trials  in  favour  of  the  action  of 
some  unknown  law,  as  opposed  to  mere  chance,  we  must  compare  these 
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two  probabilities  ;  that  is,  we  must  find  the  relative  probability  of  the 
observed  event  as  compared  with  that  of  the  event  most  likely  to 
happen  on  the  hypothesis  of  pure  chance.  For  if  mere  chance  rules, 
the  most  probable  event  is  bound  to  happen  in  an  enormous  number  of 
trials,  whereas  if  there  be  a  bias  some  other  event  will  happen,  whose 
relative  probability  is  X  .  The  probability  in  favour  of  mere  cliance 
is  therefore  ,  and  the  probability  of  a  disturbing  cause  is  1-  |-  ; 
or  the  betting  odds  in  favour  of  some  bias  or  interference  with  chance 


are  ^ 


The  value  of  —  is 
'Z 

I  fc    I  ^_7;  .  (h— 1)^    '  ,        ^    {m-r±V)  (m-r+2)  (m-/:)_ 

,~   ,  ,  '  ^"'"^^^      (/:  -r  1)  (A-  4-  2)....r  .  (.-if-^ 

I  r    I  m — r  .  (ii — 1) 

When  is  very  large,  it  is  a  long  business  to  find  the  numerical 
value  of  this  expression,  and  an  approximation  may  be  conveniently 
used  instead.  The  following  is  deduced  on  the  principle  of  using  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  a  series  of  numbers  instead  of  the  geometric  mean, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  true  value  : 

This  is  easily  calculated,  and  it  represents  the  outstanding  pro- 
babiiity  in  favour  of  pure  chance  very  nearly. 

We  will  recapitulate  the  meaning  of  the  symbols. 

m  means  the  total  number  of  guesses  made,  all  under  proper 
conditions  ; 

n  means  the  number  of  objects,  or  specified  things,  to  be  guessed  at; 

h  means  the  most  likely  number  of  successes  or  right  guesses  on  the 
hypothesis  of  mere  chance  (it  is  the  integral  part  of    — -  ) ; 

r  means  the  number  of  successes  or  right  guesses  actually  made. 

It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  by  a  simple  example.  Let  the  things  to 
be  guessed  be  the  four  suits  of  cards,  and  let  32  guesses  be  made,  13  of 
them  being  right,  the  rest  wrong.  What  probability  of  bias  can  be 
■deduced  from  such  a  set  as  this  % 

The  most  likely  number  of  successes  m  this  case  is  b  ^smce  — - 
is  and   so   we  have   to   put  in    the   above   formula  Z;  =  8, 
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r  —  13,  n  =  4,  m  =  32  ;  with  the  result  that  the  probability  of  mere 
chance  is  rigidly  Jj?  r '  or  from  the  approximate  formula  ^'j-g  >  or 
say  -J  roughly.  The  probabihty  of  some  law  is  therefore  §,  and  the  odds  in 
favour  of  it  are  7  to  1. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  know  the  separate  value  of  p  and  q  ;  they  can  be 
calculated  from  formuhe  given  above ;  but  the  arithmetic  is  in  most 
cases  rather  long. 

Anotlier  mode  of  writing  the  approximate  formula  is  perhaps  just 
worth  recording.  Let  k  n  trials  be  made,  and  let  s  be  the  excess  of  the 
actual  number  of  successes  over  the  probable  number,  that  is,  let  s= 
r — k;  then  the  probability  of  bias  is 

.<?_i   s  , 
.     .  \2h  +  ,s  +  l  / 

Calling  the  ratio  of  s  ,•  k,  t,  and  taking  k  large,  this  becomes 


Avhich  shows  that  if  '—^  -  tends  to  diminish  as  the  number  of  trials  is 

increased,  the  result  of  an  infinite  number  of  trials  would  be  completely 

in  favour  of  mere  chance  ;  Avhereas,  if  '— ^  remains  constant,  or  shows 

a  tendency  to  increase  with  the  number  of  trials  made,  the  fact  is 
strongly  indicative  of  law. — We  are,  yours  sincerely, 

Oliver  J.  Lodge. 
Alfred  Lodge. 


The  problem  of  discovering  from  the  results  of  a  number  of  series  of 
trials,  varying  in  length  and  kind  as  M.  Richet's  did,  what  is  the 
probability  that  some  cause  beyond  chance  has  acted,  should  surely 
admit  of  a  theoretic  solution  based  on  this  simple  jDroposition  : — 

An  event  occurs  which  must  be  due  to  A  or  B. 

The  a  jyriori  probability  of  the  existence  of  .4  is  P  ;  and  the  a  priori 
probability  that,  if  A  exists,  such  a  result  will  follow  is 
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The  a  priori  probability  of  the  existence  of  B  is  ;  and  the  a  priori 
probability  that,  if  B  exists,  such  a  result  will  follow  is  q. 

Then,  on  any  occasion  when  the  event  has  happened,  the  a  j^osteriori 

probability  that  it  was  due  to  ^  is    — 

and  the  a  jyosteriori  probability  that  it  was  due  to  £  is  p^  'j^q^^  ' 

The  following  is  an  attempt  at  such  a  solution  : — 

The  result  of  any  particular  series  represents  a  certain  degree  of 
success  ;  and  the  attainment  of  at  least  that  degree  of  success  must  be 
due  either  to  chance  alone,  or  to  chance  some  other  cause,  whicli 

we  will  call  6,  the  amount  of  whose  efficiency  is  unknown. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  at  least  that  degree  of  success  is 

(1)  if  chance  alone  acts,  (say)    q , 

(2)  if  chance  +0  acts    i , 

because  in  our  ignorance  of  the  efficiency  of  0,  we  must  suppose  it  as-, 
likely  to  bring  the  degree  of  success  up  to  that  point  as  not  to  do  so. 

Now  we  cannot  proceed  further  without  assigning  some  value,  as. 
small  as  we  please,  to  the  a  j^riori  probability  that  6  acts.  Let  this, 
probability  =  x  :  then  the  «  ^jr-iori  probability  that  chance  alone- 
acts  =  1— .V. 

Taking  now  the  result  of  a  particular  series,  the  a  posteriori 
probability  that  at  least  that  degree  of  success  has  been  obtained  by 
chance  alone  is     g  (1— ■'')    ,     or       2q  (1— y) 

and  the  a  posteriori  probability  that  at  least  that  degree  of  success  has. 
been  obtained  by  chance  +^  is        i.r        ,      or  .'■  , 

q  {l—x)+^x  2q  (1— 

which  is  greater  than  x  if  q  is  less  than  |. 

This  latter  fraction  must  be  taken  as  a  first  approximation  to  the- 
probability  that  6  has  acted.  The  expression  may  now  be  used  instead 
of  X,  to  deduce  in  a  similar  way  the  probability  that  6  has  acted  in  a 
second  series ;  and  the  new  expression  so  obtained  may  in  its  turn  be 
used  in  application  to  a  third  series  ;  and  so  on.  The  successive 
expressions  will  have  a  constantly  increasing  value  as  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  probability  that  6  has  acted,  in  that  they  will  depend  oiv 
continually  widening  experimental  results. 
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Now  if  0..,  &c.,  represent  the  successive  probabilities  that  6  has 
acted,  obtained  from  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  q  (as  above 
■defined)  is  represented  by  q„  q.,,  q.„  &c.,  successively,  then 


x  +  2q^-x)  '    ,   X  \     ..+42,  (1-^) 

+      (1  -..:)  ^  "  ^- X + 2q,  {l-x)J 

6,  in  the  same  way=  ^^^^g^^^-^j— and  generally 

A=  S   •  . 

X  +  2  q,q., '/n(l— X) 

The  final  value  of  ^„  is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  the  results 
'of  the  experiments  are  used. 

It  Avill  be  seen  that,  if  the  representative  of  q  in  any  series  is  h 
■  exactly,  the  jprobability  for  the  action  of  6  will  be  unaffected  by  that 
.series ;   and  that   if   the  representative    of  q  is  J-  throughout,  the 
•  a  posteriori  probability  for  the  action  of  6  will  be  the  same  as  the 
■«  ;j>-iori  probability — i.e.,  will  be  =  .i;  throughout.    The  illustration  of 
the  urns  (p.  243),  on  the  other  hand,  would  give  an  immense  a  posteriori 
probability  for  the  action  of  6,  even  where  the  representative  of  q  was  J 
throughout  ;  in  other  words,  it  would  give  an  immense  improbability 
for  the  exclusive  action  of  chance,  even  where  the  result  of  every  series 
represented  no  more  than  the  degree  of  success  which  the  exclusive 
.action  of  chance  was  as  likely  as  not  to  attain.    To  represent  these 
conditions,  each  urn  would  have  to  contain  one  white  ball  and  one  black 
one,  and  the  illustration  would  require  all  the  white  balls  to  be  drawn  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  total  amount  of  success  which  corresponded  with  ideal 
probability  would  be  illustrated  by  a  total  amount  which  was  the 
furthest  possible  departure  from  ideal  probability.     The  probability  of 

drawing  all  the  white  Italls,  — >  expresses  the  probability  of  obtaining, 

in  the  sets  of  ti'ials,  not  the  total  amount  of  success  supposed,  but  that 
■one  particular  distribution  of  it. 

E.  G. 
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IV. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  HYPNOTISM.* 
By  Edmuxd  Gueney. 

Of  all  physical  analogies,  the  one  which  most  constantly  suggests  itself 
outside  the  limits  of  the  physical  universe  is  that  of  the  pendulum. 
Alike  in  our  sensory  experience  where  excitement  leads  on  to  fatigue 
and  satiety  begets  aversion,  and  in  the  wider  domains  of  religion  and 
politics  Avhere  movements  and  opinions  so  constantly  tend  to  one  extreme 
by  a  mere  impetus  of  repulsion  from  the  other,  the  rhythmic  law  of 
action  and  reaction  is  ever  at  work.    But  sensation  and  sentiment  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  region  to  which  these  further  applications  of  the 
law  extend  :  we  find  it  operating  where  it  would  least   be  sought,  and 
invading  the  passionless  paths  of  science  herself.    The  characteristic 
instinct  of  the  scientific  spirit  is,  of  course,  to  simplifij  and  unify ;  as 
science  advances,  theories  of  a  multitude  of  separate  agents,  whether 
personal  deities  or  abstract  faculties,  gradually  give  way  to  the  recog- 
nition of  large  general  laws.    But  if  in  the  main  this  tendency  towards 
unity  and  simplification  brings  nothing  but  good,  it  is  inevitable  that 
an  end  in  itself  so  eminently  conducive  to  intellectual  peace  and  satis- 
faction should  also  act  as  a  temptation — that  in  yielding  to  the  generalising 
instinct  the  mind  should  sometimes  be  swayed  too  fast  and  too  far,  and 
so  be  landed  in  premature  hypotheses.     And  thus  it  is  that,  even  as  the 
old  pre-scientific  speculation  sought  a  transcendental  unity  of  things  in 
such  principles  as  water  or  fire,  so  even  advanced  science  may  occa- 
sionally do  injustice  to  the  immense  variety  of  Nature,  and,  in  the 
determination  to  formulate  a  law  for  some  special  department  of  facts, 
may  seek  and  observe  too  exclusively  the  facts  which  can  be  made  to 
square  with  the  law.    It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  instance  of  such 
over-simplification  than  is  afforded  by  the  modem  science  of  Hypnotism 
For  so  short  a  span  of  existence,  few  sciences  can  have  been  so  prolific 
in  theories,  presented  often  concurrently,  and  with  little  attempt  at 
mutual  refutation  ;  and  the  time  has  perhaps  come  when  the  experimen- 
tal knowledge  of  the  subject  which  is  so  rapidly  advancing  may  be  use- 
fully supplemented  by  a  brief  critical  review  of  its  theoretic  vicissi- 
tudes.   If   such    a   review  reveals   how   divergent   have  been  the 
various  paths  which  speculation  has  taken,  and  how  one  after  another 

*In  the  endeavour  to  give  some  sort  of  completeness  to  the  following  sketch, 
it  has  been  found  necessary, here  and  there, to  resurvey  ground  wliicli  has  already 
been  to  some  extent  traversed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Mesmerism. 
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of  them  seems  to  leave  this  or  that  set  of  facts  on  one  side,  it  may  at 
least  aid  in  defining  the  problems  that  actually  remain. 

The  facts  of  hypnotism,  it  is  needless  to  say,  first  became  prominent 
in  connection  with  theories  which  science  has  Avith  one  voice  rejected, 
finding  nothing  therein  but  absurd  personal  pretensions,  and  an  ignorant 
jargon  about  foi'ces  and  fluids.  The  facts  themselves,however,  were  too 
indisj^utable  and  extraordinary  to  be  neglected  ;  and  the  first  and  most 
comprehensive  theory  of  them,  advanced  in  opposition  to  those  of 
"  mesmeric  "  influence  and  "  odic  "  emanations,  was  that  of  suggestion 
and  imagination.  The  singular  mental  phenomena  which  followed 
*'  mesmeric  "  manipulations  were  ascribed  to  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  "  subject's  "  independent  powers  of  will  and  judgment,  whereby  both 
his  beliefs  and  his  conduct  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  external  sugges- 
tions. This  was  the  theory  crudely  set  forth  exactly  a  century  ago  by 
the  Commission  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  which  was  appointed 
to  examine  Mesmer's  claims.  Though  presumably  regarded  by  them  as 
an  explanation,  it  clearly  contains  no  explanatory  power  whatever  ;  it 
is  simply  a  description  (and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a  very  imperfect  one) 
of  the  particular  mental  condition  which  the  "  subject's  "  actions 
suggest.  The  crucial  question  remains  :  If  the  doctrine  of  a  specific 
influence  from  the  operator  be  rejected  as  outside  the  domain  of  natural 
law,  what  are  the  natural  laws  to  which  this  peculiar  mental  condition 
can  be  referred  ? 

This  question  remained  for  a  long  time  without  an  answer ;  but 
two  answers  were  at  last  given  by  countrymen  of  our  own — one  which, 
as  far  as  it  went,  was  of  a  clear  and  definite  character,  by  Braid  ;  the 
other,  of  a  hazy  and  uiiexplanatory  character,  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  This 
description  may  at  first  sight  seem  unjust  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  he 
professes  general  agreement  with  Braid,  and  does  not  seem  aware 
of  having  adopted  a  different  basis.  It  will  not  be  hard,  however,  to 
justify  what  has  been  said. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  explanation  ("Mental  Physiology,"  c.xiv.)  rests  purely 
on  mental  ground  :  his  argument  is  concerned  with  states  which  (though, 
of  course,  like  other  mental  states,  they  have  their  physical  correlate 
in  the  nervous  system)  he  treats  throughout  in  their  purely  mental 
aspect.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  this  treatment,  were  it  success- 
ful as  far  as  it  goes — the  conditions  of  success  obviously  being  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  mental  state  for  which  we  seek  explanation  should  be 
brought  into  relation  with  phenomena  of  other  and  more  familiar  mental 
states ;  for  scientific  explanation  consists  in  bringing  out  identities 
between  new  and  old  knowledge.  Dr.  Carpenter's  failure  to  realise  this 
condition  seems  to  me  to  be  complete.  The  region  where  he  seeks  the 
needed  identities  is  the  well-recognised  one  of  reverie  and  abstraction; 
and  his  endeavour  is  to  embrace  the  phenomena  of  these  familiar  states 
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witli  those  of  hypnotism  in  the  common  category  of  "automatic  mental 
action."  As  an  instance  of  the  automatism  of  reverie,  he  describes  the 
Joose  play  of  fancy  to  which  the  poet  may  resign  Iiimself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  pleasing  aspect  of  Nature.  To  illustrate  the  automatism 
of  abstraction,  he  describes  the  "  absence  of  mind"  which  has  charac- 
terised many  clear  and  profound  thinkers, — showing  itself  in  their 
eccentric  conduct  in  the  streets,  or  in  random  answers  to  persons  who 
have  addressed  them  when  their  whole  attention  was  absorbed  in  follow- 
ing some  complicated  train  of  logical  thought.  Tlie  reader  will  observe, 
,even  before  we  begin  to  test  the  resemblance  of  these  "  explanatory  " 
phenomena  to  the  unexplained  facts  of  hypnotism,  how  confused  and 
confusing  the  idea  of  automatism  has  already  become.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful,  to  begin  witli,  whether  "automatism"  correctly  describes  the 
poet's  condition  at  all.  As  long  as  the  idea  of  ^inll  is  absent, 
"  automatic  "  is  an  excellent  word  to  describe  actions,  the  conditions 
•of  which  are  inside  and  not  outside  the  subject  of  them  :  such,  for 
instance,  is  its  appropriate  meaning  in  physiology.  But  the  mind  is 
not  a  cell  or  a  tissue  ;  and,  in  tlie  present  connection,  to  call  tlie  mind's 
actions  automatic,  simply  because  it  is  taking  its  own  path  unsolicited 
from  moment  to  moment  Ijy  new  sensory  impressions,  seems  very  mis- 
leading. "Automatism,"  if  it  is  to  serve  Dr.  Carpenter's  pux'pose  and 
to  embrace  hypnotic  facts,  must  mean  something  quite  distinct  from 
spontaneous  and  unsolicited  origination  of  ideas  ;  it  must  mean  nothing- 
less  than  temporary  paralysis  of  the  directive  power  of  the  will ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  this  paralysis  in  the  fact 
that  the  mind's  action  for  the  moment  is  unimpeded  and  eflbrtless. 

But  even  if  we  waive  this  objection  and  extend  the  meaning  of 
"automatism  "  to  cover  what  is  properly  expressed  by  spontaneity,  the 
automatism  in  the  described  condition  of  the  poet  and  that  displayed  by 
the  absent-minded  mathematician  are  surely  so  far  from  identity  that 
they  present  an  absolute  contrast.  The  spontaneity  or  "  automatism  " 
of  the  poetic  day-dreamer,  in  the  sense  of  a  free  and  aimless  play  of 
mind,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  his  activity  ;  so  far  as  it  is  a  correct 
description  at  all,  it  is  a  description  covering  the  whole  ground  of  what 
his  mind  is  doing.  The  mathematician's  mental  activity,  on  the  other 
Jiand,  is  just  exactly  not  free  and  aimless,  and  just  exactly '?to<  auto- 
matic. It  is  the  most  conscious  and  sti-enuously-directed  eftbrt,  con- 
•centrated  on  successive  points  in  an  argument  which  it  may  recjuire  all 
ithe  strength  of  his  will  to  stick  to  and  grapple  with  ;  and  any 
automatism  that  he  may  display  is  a  mere  accident  of  this  state,  showing 
itself  if  external  demands  happen  to  solicit  an  attention  which  is  already 
irresistibly  set  in  one  particular  channel.  The  condition  described  as 
"  automatic  "  in  the  case  of  the  poet  is  charged  with  consciousness, 
-which  may  be  of  tlie  most  vital  and  delightful  kind  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  itself 
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the  stream  of  consciousness  in  a  particular  aspect — i.e.,  winding  hither 
and  thither  in  a  roving  and  easy  way.    Tlie  automatism  of  the  mathe- 

•  matician  who  does  or  says  odd  things  while  solving  a  problem,  is 
essentially  remote  from  the  stream  of  his  consciousness  ;  tliat  is  engrossed 
with  other  things,  and  his  automatic  sayings  and  doings  are  distinctly 
reflex  actions,  the  result  of  suggestions  which  may  never  reach  even 
the  threshold  of  conscious  perception. 

Having  thus  observed  the  total  dissimilarity,  or  rather  opposition, 
of  the  two  mental  states  whose  fundamental  characteristics  Dr. 
Carpenter  treats  as  identical,  Ave  shall  not  l)e  much  surprised  to 
find  that  the  hypnotic  state,  which  he  goes  on  to  identify  Avith  them 
— in  order  by  that  means  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  less 
knoAvn  in  terms  of  the  better  knoAvn — is  essentially  distinct  from 
either.  The  looseness  of  thought  Avhich  has  already  made  "  automatism  " 

^  cover  tAvo  quite  distinct  things  veiy  easily  extends  it  to  a  third  equally 
distinct  thing,  Avhich,  being  thus  referred  to  a  class,  is  so  far — and  all  by 
the  magic  of  a  Avord — explained  !  The  automatism  of  the  hypnotised 
"  subject,"  in  his  response  to  external  suggestions,  is  often  automatism 
in  a  true  sense  ;  in  that  respect  differing  toto  ccelo  from  those  spontaneous 
or  internally-originated  impulses  of  fancy  to  Avhich,  in  moments  of 
random  reverie,  the  poet's  mind  may  give  the  rein.  But  it  differs  no  less, 
distinctly  from  the  automatic  or  reflex  Avords  or  actions  Avith  Avhich  Ave 
saAv  the  absorbed  mathematician  responding  to  external  impulses.  For 
of  those  responses,  as  Ave  obserA'ed,  the  essence  Avas  that  they  Avere  un- 
attended to,  the  stream  of  consciousness  being  rapt  aAvay  in  another 
direction ;  Avhile  in  the  hypnotic  case,  consciousness  and  attention,*  so 
far  from  being  abstracted  from  the  things  Avhich  are  being  done  in 
response  to  the  external  suggestion,  are  directed  Avitli  even  abnormal 
concentration  upon  those  A'ery  things.  We  might  Avithout  incorrectness 
describe  the  higher  hypnotic  phenomena  as  reflex  action,  in  respect  of 
the  certainty  Avith  Avhich  particular  movements  follow  on  particular 
stimuli ;  but  they  are,  and  their  peculiarity  consists  in  their  being, 
conscious  reflex  action.  The  central  problem  of  hypnotism  lies  in  the 
combination  of  those  two  adjectives  ;  and  in  the  folloAving  pages  each  of 
them  Avill  have  to  be  emphasised  in  turn.  The  hypnotised  "  subject"  Avho> 
carries  out  complicated  orders  is  a  conscious,  and  often  even  a  reckoning 
and  planning,  automaton.  Reflex  response  (if  Ave  Avish  to  retain  the 
phrase)  is  here  raised  from  the  merely  physical  to  the  mental  plane  ; 
the  external  suggestion  evokes  a  particular  idea  in  as  certain  and  as. 
isolated  a  Avay  as  an  appropriate  electrical  stimulus  eA'okes  the  isolated 
action  of  one  particular  muscle.    This  isolation  of  a  single  object  in  the 

*  Consciousness  and  attention,  that  is,  so  far  as  tliey  are  present.  The  A'ery 
A'arying  degrees,  and  in  many  cases  the  indisputably  high  degree,  in  Avhich  they 
may  be  resent  Avill  be  discussed  a  little  later. 
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mind  naturally  implies  abeyance  of  the  normal  controlling  and  relating 
power.  In  the  normal  state,  successive  vivid  points  of  consciousness  are 
surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  subordinate  perceptions  and  ideas,  by  refer- 
ence to  which  it  is  that  conduct  is  instinctively  or  subconsciously  kept 
rational,  even  though  the  attention  may  be  strongly  focussed  on  its 
immediate  aim  or  object.  In  the  hypnotic  state  the  contact  is  broken, 
between  the  predominant  idea  and  this  attendant  swarm  ;  and  conduct 
thus  ceases  to  have  reference  to  anything  except  the  predominant  idea. 
And  the  difference  between  that  isolation  of  the  dominating  idea  which 
is  the  cause  of  automatic  answers  and  actions  in  the  case  of  the  absorbed 
mathematician,  and  the  isolation  of  the  dominating  idea  in  the  hypnotic 
automaton — though  to  a  superficial  observer  the  states  seem  similar 
just  because  each  produces  irrational  actions — cleai'ly  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  phenomenon,  regarded  as  mental.  The  mathematician  has  no 
fraction  of  attention  to  spare  for  external  solicitations  ;  his  mind  is  in  a 
state  peculiarly  impregnable  to  them  :  the  mind  of  the  hypnotic 
"  subject  "  is  absolutely  at  their  mercy.  The  one  mind  is  working  with 
unusual  force  and  individuality  in  its  self-elected  channel,  and  what  its 
owner  says  or  does  in  response  to  external  influence  is  as  little  attended 
to  by  liim  as  the  influence  itself.  The  other  mind  is  working  with 
marked  absence  of  individuality  in  a  channel  elected  by  others,  and 
what  its  owner  says  or  does  in  response  to  external  influence  is  that  on 
which  his  attention  is  concentrated  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  every 
other  thought. 

The  attempted  explanation  of  the  phenomena  on  mental  ground,  by 
bringing  the  mental  condition  within  the  recognised  domain  of  abstrac- 
tion or  automatism,  thus  falls  to  pieces.  Braid's  explanation  was  a  very 
different  one.  He  fearlessly  took  phi/sical  ground,  and  attributed  the 
Iiypnotic  effects  to  an  exceptional  and  profound  nervous  change  produced 
iby  a  pai'ticular  muscular  strain.  His  experiments  and  conclusions, 
which  were  the  foundations  of  the  actual  science  of  hypnotism,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  They  dealt,  it  is  true,  chiefly  with 
the  lower  phenomena — the  obvious  bodily  effects,  and  Braid's  gi-asp  of 
the  subject  on  the  psychical  side  was  certainly  very  imperfect ;  still  his 
claims  to  have  traced  to  their  true  source  effects  which  had  hitherto 
been  ascribed  to  imagination  and  imitation  are  sufficiently  explicit  to 
pass  as  a  suggestion,  at  any  rate,  of  a  physiological  basis  for  the  higher 
phenomena  Avitli  which  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned.  Since  his  time, 
the  principal  gain  to  our  knowledge  has  been  the  proof  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  eye  should  be  the  organ  employed,  or  even  that 
the  strain  should  be  of  a  muscular  sort  at  all.  With  sensitive 
"  subjects,"  the  ticking  of  a  watch  held  at  the  ear,  and  light 
monotonous  passes  acting  on  the  nerves  of  touch,  have  been 
found    as    effective    as    the    fixed    gaze.      But   this,  it   will  be 
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observed,  is  a  mere  extension  of  Braid's  doctrine ;  for  the 
physiological  condition  of  preparatory  nervous  adjustment  to  a 
regularly-recurring  stimulus  is  really  fixation  in  as  true  a  sense  as  where 
the  employment  of  muscular  apparatus  more  immediately  suggests  the 
word.  Concentration  of  attention  is,  no  doubt,  the  natural  mental 
concomitant  of  the  jjliysical  fixation ;  it  may  even  be  that  for  the 
artificial  production  of  the  state  in  man  it  is  a  real  condition,  in  the 
sense  that  physical  fixation  alone  would  not  be  effective  if  the  attention 
were  kept  actively  employed  on  external  topics.  But  Braid  never  for  a 
moment  suggested  that  the  peculiar  muscular  or  nervous  strain  could  in 
the  first  instance  be  dispensed  with,  or  was  anything  less  than  the  full 
and  sufficient  cause  of  the  subsequent  phenomena.  He  is  throughout 
consistent  and  urgent  in  his  view  that  the  basis  of  hypnotism  is 
a  complete  alteration  or  rebalancing  of  the  nervous  system, 
artificially  producible  hy  special  means  of  an  obviously  physical  sort. 

Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have  at  any  rate  thebeginning  of  a  satisfactory 
account  of  many  of  the  facts  popularly  attributed  to  "  mesmeric  " 
influence.  Braid  clearly  saw — what  Dr.  Carpenter  has  failed  to  see 
— that  the  hypnotic  state  is  a  unique  one  and  is  due  to  a  quite  special 
cause.  If  the  fact  is  experimentally  established  that  a  particular  sort 
of  physical  process  is  perpetually  followed  by  an  exceptional  mental 
state  having  no  apparent  relation  to  it,  the  hypothesis  of  an  exceptional 
nervous  change — as  a  middle  term,  and  as  the  proximate  condition  of 
the  mental  state — is  one  which,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge' 
as  to  the  connection  between  mind  and  nerve-tissue,  we  not  only  may 
but  must  make.  And  so  far  as  the  mental  change  is  profound  and  the 
mental  state  unique,  to  that  extent,  we  are  justified  in  saying,  is  the 
nervous  change  profound  and  the  nervous  state  unique.  Even  to 
enunciate  this  doctrine  may  appear  somewhat  out  of  date,  now  that 
science  is  attempting  to  define,  what  Braid  left  uncertain,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  nervous  events — whether,  for  instance,  they  consist  in 
"  cortical  inhibition  "  or  in  "  local  erethism."  But  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  constantly  insisting  on  the  more  general  position.  Tor  Dr. 
Carjjenter's  is  by  no  means  the  only  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
frame  an  explanation  of  hypnotic  j^henomena  out  of  psycliical  factors  ; 
and  such  factors  have  proved  themselves  peculiarly  liable  to  illegitimate 
use.  Above  all,  they  have  tended  to  confuse  tlie  important  distinction 
between  the  production  of  the  state  and  the  state  itself — a  distinction 
which  Braid's  conception  enables  us  to  keep  clear. 

The  psychic  factor  mainly  relied  on  has'  of  course  been  that  of 
atteution.  And  there  ai'e  doubtless  cases  where  such  reliance  might 
seem  justified — cases  where  the  physical  means  which  are  successful  ini 
producing  hypnotism  seem  much  less  exceptional  and  violent  than  those 
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described  by  Braid,  and  where,  therefore,  the  accompanying  psychical 
element  of  concentrated  attention  becomes  relatively  more  conspicuous. 
Even  these  cases,  however,  include  none  where  physical  means  have 
been  altogether  absent :  we  have  no  record  of  the  production  hy  atten- 
tion, however  concentrated,  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  suspension 
of  directive  power  and  loss  of  memory,  unless  accompanied  by  some 
amount  of  physical  fixation.*  And  indeed  the  very  nature  of  the 
concentration,  when  present,  seems  to  involve  some  such  fixation  :  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  where  the  bodily  state  was  wholly  pliant 
and  natural.  In  its  strained  immobility  it  is  itself  exceptional — so 
much  so  that  an  educated  mind  may  find  the  greatest  difliculty  in 
attaining  to  it — and  is,  in  fact,  the  very  opposite  of  the  active  sort  of 
attention  with  which  an  object  is  normally  contemplated  or  a  train  of 
thought  followed.  Nor  can  attention  be  represented  even  as  an 
inseparable  accompaniment  in  the  production  of  the  state,  unless  by 
resolutely  ignoring  a  large  part  of  the  hypnotic  field.  As  Mr.  Romanes 
some  time  ago  observed,  and  as  Professor  Stanley  Hall  again  pointed 
out  in  his  most  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  in  Mind  XXX.,  it  is 
easy  to  hypnotise  animals,  but  not  easy  to  credit  such  an  animal  as  a 
frog  or  a  crayfish  with  any  true  power  of  mental  concentration.  And 
the  phenomena  of  natural  somnambulism  or  "  sleep-waking,"  wliich  in 
respect  of  the  absorption  of  the  mind  in  one  direction  present  the  closest 
analogy  to  those  of  hypnotism,  demand  no  previous  concentration 
of  attention  at  all.  But  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  cases 
where  attention  is  actually  present  during  the  production  of  the 
state,  what  ground  is  there  for  describing  it  as  the  cmtse  of  that 
state,  in  the  absence  of  any  extraneous  empirical  proof  of  a  tendency 
in  the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent  1  The  general  effects 
of  a  one-sided  strain  of  mind  or  body  are  pretty  well  known ; 
and  "  tonic  cramp  of  the  attention "  ( to  adopt  Professor  Stanley 
Hall's  phrase)  may  be  a  very  satisfactory  description  of  the  one-sided 
absorption  in  a  particular  direction  which  characterises  many  isolated 
stages  of  the  hypnotic  trance.  But  what  tendency  should  the  cramp 
of  an  attention  which  is  directed  to  a  button  held  in  the  hand  have  to 
produce,  or  to  facilitate,  a  fresh  cramp  or  series  of  cramps  when  the 
attention  is  diverted  to  quite  fresh  objects  ?  The  cramp  of  a  limb 
which  has  been  kept  too  long  in  one  position  does  not  issue  in  a  tendency 
to  move  it  rapidly  into  new  positions ;  yet  it  is  just  such  an  anomaly  as 

*  This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  tlie  production  of  the  state  in  sensitive 
"  subjects  "  who  have  been  hypnotised  on  i^revious  occasions,  and  who  fall  into 
the  trance  hy  attention,  not  to  a  button,  hut  to  their  own  memories  of  past 
sensations.  The  power  of  representing  and  revivifying  past  states  is  one  whicli 
manifests  Itself  In  many  directions,  and  has  no  special  relation  to  the  liypnotic 
problems. 
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this  that  the  hypnotic  process  and  its  sequel  perpetually  present.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  Hall's  excellent  remarks — h  j^ropos  of  the  idea  of  atten- 
tion— on  the  danger  of  using  terms  in  a  manner  which  necessitates 
"  radically  reconstructing  the  notion  of  them  familiar  to  common  con- 
sciousness," would  surely  be  equally  in  place  here  a  2^'>'opos  of  cramp. 
Even  the  case  which  he  himself  describes — where  powerful  excitement, 
both  physical  and  psychical,  was  produced  by  the  effort  to  change  the 
current  of  the  "  subject's  "  ideas,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  wake 
and  re-hypnotise  him  before  impressions  of  a  new  genus  could  be  given 
— presented  a  feature  which  seems  an  odd  result  of  previous  rigid  &t- 
tention  to  a  button,  namely,  "  great  mobility  of  attention  within 
the  single  genus  of  ideas  suggested.  But  this  necessity  for  waking  and 
re-hypnotising  is  so  far  from  being  constant  that  in  my  experience  it  is 
unexampled.  I  have  again  and  again  found  the  complete  change  to  a 
new  genus  of  ideas  to  be  aljsolutely  effortless  and  instantaneous — found, 
that  is,  that  the  attention,  which  had  been  as  usual  fixed  during  the 
process  of  hypnotisation,  became  quite  abnormally  mobile  afterwards. 
Thus — to  give  one  example  out  of  many — a  youth  well-known  to  me, 
Avith  whom  I  have  made  many  experiments,  was  told  by  the  operator, 
before  the  proceedings  began,  that  when  hypnotised  he  was  to  recognise 
and  converse  with  me.  He  was  then  hypnotised  by  fixation  in  the 
usual  way  ;  after  which  he  talked  to  me  for  a  minute  quite  naturally. 
Then,  Avitli  a  single  sentence,  he  was  taken  from  my  room  to  a  church- 
yard, and  was  set  to  work  at  trimming  a  grave,  where  the  grass  had 
grown  too  long.  He  put  great  energy  and  humour  into  his  task,  and  he 
now  regarded  me  as  a  stranojer  who  wanted  to  interfere  with  him  and  rob 
him  of  his  job.  Another  Avord  from  the  operator,  and  he  was  in  a  boat 
ill  a  storm,  running  up  an  antimacassar  for  a  sail,  and  lashing  his  com- 
panion to  the  mast  for  safety,  his  comments  throughout  being  extremely 
vivid  and  amusing.  Another  word,  and  he  was  engrossed  in  watching 
a  conjurer  spinning  plates  in  tlie  Brighton  Aquarium  ;  he  indulged  in 
A'ery  free  criticism,  and,  while  greatly  admiring,  opined  that  the  plates 
were  loaded  and  the  table  made  to  slope  inwards.  I  now  got  the 
operator  to  introduce  me  to  him,  and  to  place  my  hand  in  his,  and  by 
this  means  I  obtained  sufficient  hold  on  him  to  make  him  half  believe 
that  he  was  in  church ;  but  he  was  puzzled  by  the  continuation  of  the 
plate-spinning,  and  at  last  he  compromised  his  beliefs  by  saying  that, 
though  he  would  consent  to  sit  in  church,  he  must  insist  on  watching 
the  conjurer.  A  word  from  the  operator  obliterated  the  latter  im- 
pression, and  brouglit  him  AvhoUy  to  church,  where  he  pointed  out 
A^arious  objects  and,  Avithout  the  slightest  suggestion,  began  mimicking 
the  manner  of  a  local  preacher.  I  noAv  again  addressed  him,  and  he 
again  disoAvned  acquaintance  witli  me,  though  curiously  he  regarded 
me  as  the  same  stranger  who  had  interfered  with  him  before.  Another 
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■word,  and  he  was  at  home  helping  his  mother  with  accounts,  and  did  a 
sum  which  I  gave  him  on  paper  correctly  and  with  rapidity.*  Here 
then  the  order  of  mental  events,  in  the  whole  experiment,  was  unusual 
rigidity  followed  by  unusual  mobility.  But  how  can  we  pretend  that 
we  account  for  the  latter  by  recognising  the  former  1  So  long  as  we 
keep  to  physical  ground,  it  will  be  observed,  no  such  difficulty 
occurs.  If  Braid  had  been  asked  how  it  is  that  fixation  of 
particular  muscles  or  nerves  reacts  on  the  higher  nervous  centres  in 
so  remarkable  a  manner,  he  might  have  fairly  replied  that  physiology 
abounds  in  puzzles  no  less  special  and  insoluble.  But  if  I  am  told  that 
a  particular  mental  attitude — that  of  fixed  or  one-sided  attention — is 
the  cause  of  certain  mental  phenomena  which  are  new  to  me,  I  am 
surely  justified  in  demanding  that  the  order  of  events  shall  present 
some  perceptible  coherence — shall  at  least  not  run  directly  counter  to 
what  my  general  experience  would  have  led  me  to  expect.  Such  an 
objection  might  be  pedantic — as  against  writers  who  of  coui'se  have  no 
thought  of  differing  from  Braid,  or  of  denying  the  physical  correlative 
of  the  attentive  attitude — were  it  not  that  in  their  advocacy  of  atten- 
tion they  have  curiously  disregarded  the  facts,  such  as  those  just  re- 
corded, where  this  want  of  coherence  is  evident.  The  oracular  sim- 
plicity of  Biirger's  formula,  that  the  cause  of  hypnotic  phenomena  is 
essentially  psychic,  would  hardly  retain  its  impressiveness  in  face  of 
hypnotic  phenomena  which  in  psychic  character  are  at  the  precisely 
opposite  pole  from  their  antecedent. 

But  this  objection  has  yet  another  side.  Suppose  we  were  told  that 
the  final  result  of  cramping  a  limb  or  a  psychic  faculty  was /wr«7//A"{s, 
where  should  we  expect  to  find  the  paralysis  ?  Surely  in  that  limb,  or 
in  that  faculty.     And  in  the  case  of  the  lower  hypnotic  phenomena 

■*  It  may  be  asked  what  guarantee  can  be  hail,  in  such  cases  as  the  above, 
that  the  "subject"  is  not  acting  a  part  in  a  condition  of  normal  Avakefulness. 
The  test  of  pain  cannot  well  be  immediately  applied,  as  in  the  alert  stage  of 
hypnotism  there  is  rarely  a  marked  diminution  of  sensibility.  But  the  sensi- 
bility test  can  nevertheless  be  effectively  brought  to  bear  ;  for,  if  left  alone  at 
the  close  of  such  manifestations  as  the  above,  the  "subject"  will  fall,  usually 
with  great  rapidity,  into  the  deeper  stage  of  trance,  in  which  any  amount  of 
such  minor  torments  as  pin-sticking  and  pinching  may  be  ajiplied  without 
arousing  him,  or  his  c(mjunctiva  may  be  touched  witliout  evoking  more  than  a 
feeble  reflex  response.  This  is  a  state  into  which  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
robust  youths  are  wont  to  pass  at  will  out  of  a  condition  of  noriual  wakefulness. 
Another  test,  which  I  have  re])eatedly  applied,  is  to  inform  the  "subject,"  on 
his  complete  waking,  that  he  has  apparently  been  dreaming  of  taking  ^lart  in 
various  scenes,  and  to  offer  liim  £20  if  he  vc'iW  say  what  the  scenes  were.  It  will 
still,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  though  truly  in  a  liypnotic  condition  and  unable 
.subsequently  to  recollect  wliat  has  passed,  the  "subject"  may  still  at  the  tune 
be  only  pretending  to  be  a  party  to  the  scenes  suggested.  Tliis  supposition 
deserves  careful  attention,  and  there  are  cases  to  M'liich  it  certainly  seems 
applicable.  (See  the  very  interesting  remarks  in  M.  Richet's  L'Hommc  et 
rintcUigcncc,  p.  166.)  But  even  if  universally  true,  it  would  still  leave  the  fact 
of  the  mobility  of  the  attention  just  M  here  it  was. 
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what  happens  to  the  faculty  of  attention  may  doubtless  be  regarded  in 
this  light.  Thus  if  a  favourable  "  subject  "  be  allowed  to  stare  at  a 
button  undisturbed,  he  will  soon  pass  beyond  the  "  alert  stage,"  when 
his  imagination  and  his  body  might  be  brought  into  activity  by  sugges- 
tions, and  will  simply  become  torpid  and  indiiferent,  though  still  often 
capable  for  some  time  of  rational  conversation  ;  the  cramped  condition 
of  his  attention  has  not  resulted  in  continued  and  absorbing  attention 
to  the  button,  but  in  gradual  paralysis  of  the  whole  perceptive  func 
tion.  We  have  just  observed  how  different  is  the  case  with  the  atten- 
tion, if  the  "  subject "  be  taken  in  hand  and  suitably  treated  for  the 
higher  phenomena  before  this  deep  state  has  supervened  ;  but  the 
further  point  to  be  now  noted  about  such  phenomena  is  this — that 
while  in  them  the  attention  is  so  little  paralysed  that  it  is  even  found 
to  be  abnormally  mobile  after  a  period  of  fixation  on  the  button,  other 
functions — those  namely  of  choice,  and  will,  and  reaction  in  the  way  of 
attraction  and  repulsion — are  paralysed.  The  effect  on  these  reactions 
admits  (as  we  shall  see)  of  various  degrees,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  its  reality.  In  psychical  terms,  then,  cramp  of  the  j^erceptive  has  led 
to  paralysis  of  the  competitive  faculty — a  fact  which  it  would  surely  need 
a  very  enthusiastic  psychicist  to  regard  as  self-explanatory. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  note  what  I  think  has  been  a  main 
reason  (though  a  very  illogical  one)  for  the  tendency  to  regard  previous 
fixity  of  attention  as  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  unhinged 
automatic  mental  condition  of  hypnotised  "  subjects."  It  is  that 
certain  ])]iysical  phenomena,  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  more  start- 
ling (but  are  in  reality  far  less  unique)  than  the  mental  condition  in 
question,  have  undoubtedly  been  known  to  follow  or  to  accompany  the 
state  of  fixed  or  expectant  attention — that  attention,  however,  being 
then  always  directed  to  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  phenomena 
Avere  actually  to  appear ;  as  in  the  familiar  case  where  the  steady  con- 
templation of  a  particular  finger  leads  to  a  sense  of  tingling  in  it.  But 
even  in  this  direction,  where  the  mere  attitude  of  attention  and  expect- 
ancy does  actually  seem  of  distinct  efiiciency,  cases  occur  where  the 
physical  change  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  that  attitude,  inasmuch 
as  not  even  the  vaguest  realisation  of  the  bodily  part  to  be  affected  was 
in  the  patient's  mind.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
hypnotised  by  Braid  for  relief  of  violent  pain  in  the  arm  and  shoulder^ 
and  who  found,  much  to  his  and  her  own  surprise,  that  an  opacity 
which  had  been  left  by  rheumatic  fever  OA^er  more  than  half  the  cornea 
of  her  left  eye  was  gradually  clearing.  This  case  has  been  most  unac- 
countably quoted  by  Dr.  Carj^enter  as  an  instance  of  the  curative  effects 
of  mere  attention.  The  result  seems  clearly  attributable  to  that  re- 
balancing or  re-direction  of  nervous  energy  which  Braid  regards  as 
characteristic  of  the  hypnotic  state — to  those  nervous  events  which  aro 
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no  mere  correlate  of  an  act  of  attention,  but  the  result  (as  he  explains)* 
of  a  quite  special  physical  cause. 

But  the  objections  to  the  attention-theory  are  not  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted by  the  difficulty  of  connecting  the  process  witli  the  results  of 
hypnotisation  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  become  even  more  substantial  ■  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter.  And  they  deserve  note  the  more 
just  because  the  theory  here  will  actually  cover  so  much  ground — 
because  so  many  of  the  hypnotic  phenomena  may  be  truly  described  as- 
belonging  to  the  "  pathology  of  the  attention,"  and  admit  of  interesting- 
treatment  {e.g.,  in  G.  H.  Schneider's  treatise,  Die  j^sychologische  Ursache 
der  hypnotise] ien  Erscheinnnf/en)  in  connection  with  other  branches  of 
that  wider  subject.  But  in  the  first  place,  even  in  the  aleVt  stage 
of  hypnotism,  where  mono-ideism  with  its  accompanying  loss- 
of  balance  and  control  is  often  most  conspicuous,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  essential 
peculiarity  of  the  state.  The  fundamental  fact  according  to- 
our  formula  is  not  that  the  psychic  activities  are  abnormal,  but  that 
they  are  reflex  ;  it  is  not  the  jnere  .subjection  of  the  mind  to  a  single 
idea  or  set  of  ideas,  but  the  certain  production  and  alteration  of  that 
condition  nh  extra.  In  the  second  place,  results  are  often  loosely  set 
down  to  the  "  dominance  of  an  idea,"  where,  if  we  inquire  what  the- 
particular  idea  is,  we  fail  to  find  it.  A  hypnotised  boy  is  told  that  he 
may  have  a  £5  note  if  lie  can  pick  it  up.  To  suit  the  theory,  the 
dominant  idea  must  be  that  of  the  impossibility  of  the  act ;  but  even  if 
we  allow  this  idea  a  momentary  dominance,  in  Avliat  sense  can  it  be 
held  to  continue  dominant  during  a  struggle  in  which  every  word  and. 
gesture  express  the  strongest  determination  and  incredulity  %  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  suggested  that  the  words  and  gestures  express  no  more  than 
an  ineffectual  effort  to  resist  a  nevertlieless  dominant  idea  ;  but  to  this- 
suggestion  we  may  often  oppose  the  "subject's"  subsequent  description 
of  his  experience.  And  lastly,  there  I'emains  the  large  class  of  cases- 
which  do  not  belong  to  what  I  have  called  the  "alert  stage"  of  hypno- 
tism at  all  ;  and  whei'e  the  attention-theory  can  only  be  applied  by  the 
de-sperate  assumption  that  unusual  deadness  of  sensibility  in  one  direc- 
tion necessarily  involves  unusual  concentration  in  another.  If  a  jet  of 
gas  is  seen  burning  specially  brightly,  it  is  douljtless  reasonable  to 
connect  this  condition  with  the  fact  that  the  other  jets  in  the  chandelier 
are  turned  off";*  but  if  no  light  at  all  can  be  perceived,  the  natural 

Apropos  of  this  metaphor,  which  is  often,  of  coTirse,  an  entirely  just  one, 
the  following  instance.-;  may  be  wortli  recording.  A  hypnotised  "  subject"  wlio- 
strongly  resented  being  even  .sliglitly  pinched  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
a  person  to  whom  lie  was  attaclied  had  died.  He  sliowed  considerable  emotion, 
and  was  now  completely  indifferent  to  the  most  savage  pinching.  Again, 
several  "  subjects  "who  M'ere  sensitive  to  pain  in  the  alert  state,  were  thrown, 
into  the  deep  state,  and  impressed  with  a  command  which  was  to  be  executed 
when  they  emerged  again  into  the  alert  state  :  when  the  emergence  came,  they 
shoM'ed  entire  insensitiveuess  until  the  command  was  duly  performed. 
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liypotliesis  surely  is,  not  that  some  jet  is  burning  brilliantly  somewhere 
out  of  sight,  but  that  all  the  jets  are  turned  otF.  The  energy  of  atten- 
tion is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  bound  to  be  always  in  operation  in  one 
direction  or  another ;  nor  does  the  human  mind,  any  more  truly  than 
nature,  abhor  a  vacuum.  Even  in  the  "  alert  stage,"  when  the 
"  subject "  can  be  made  by  an  occasional  word  to  enact  scene  after 
scene  with  astonishing  truth  and  vigour,  the  indications,  if  he  be  left 
alone,  are  of  blankness,  not  of  concentration.  He  knows  where  he  is, 
and  will  answer  if  spoken  to ;  but  otherwise  he  sits  inert  and  listless,  if 
asked  what  he  is  thinking  about  will  usually  answer  "  nothing,"  and 
.soon  passes  into  the  deeper  stage  with  closed  eyes,  in  which,  though, 
■still  able  for  a  brief  period  to  respond  to  questions,  he  is  insensible  to 
any  ordinary  tactile  stimuli.  It  would  surely  be  irrational  to  refer  that 
insensibility  to  the  strong  concentration  in  some  unknown  direction  of 
an  attention  which,  even  in  the  previous  alert  state  with  open  eyes, 
there  Avas  no  ground  for  supposing  to  be  active.  I  do  not  urge  the  cases 
of  obvious  reflex  action  (on  which  Professor  Stanley  Hall  has  made 
some  good  remarks  in  the  paper  already  referred  to),  since  on  a  theory 
like  that  of  Herr  Schneider — in  wdiich  the  lower  centres,  so  far  as  they 
distinguish  stimuli,  are  credited  with  an  embryonic  consciousness — the 
question  might  there  be  a  mere  question  of  words.  The  cases  which  I 
have  in  view  are  those  where  the  results  observed  cannot,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  meaning  of  attention,  be  reasonably  connected  either  with 
the  "  positive  held  " — -i.e.,  with  unusual  absorption  of  the  attention  in 
the  line  of  the  result,  whether  as  immediately  producing  it  or  as 
inhibiting  its  opposite* — or  with  the  "negative  field,"  where  insensi- 

"""  I  gather  from  some  expressions  of  Professor  Stanley  Hall  on  the  subject 
of  "  active  inhibition,"  that  he  holds  that  the  condition  of  the  attention  in  this 
j)Ositive  field  may  be  further  subdivided — that  the  actual  direction  of  concentra- 
tion may  be  not  only  towards  the  production,  but  towards  the  inhibition  of  a 
particular  mental  phenomenon.  This  direct  action  of  inhibition  is  hard  to 
picture.  The  activity  of  active  inliibition  appears  to  me  always  to  lie  in  a 
tletermined  setting  of  the  mind  in  some  new  direction  :  I  mitigate  a  pain  not  by 
attending  either  to  the  pain  or  to  an  imagined  absence  of  the  pain,  but  by 
clenching  my  teeth  and  thinking  of  something  else,  i.e.,  by  opening  quite  new 
channels  of  nervous  energy.  So  when  Professor  Stanley  Hall  inq^uires  whether 
when  a  hand  is  made  insensitive  to  pain,  it  is  "due  to  abnormally  intense 
inhibition  of  sensation  or  motion  by  consciousness,  or  is  better  conceived  as  an 
entire  detachment  and  vagrancy  of  attention  from  consciousness,  of  which  it  is 
conceived  only  as  a  concentration,"  I  find  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  the  first  alternative,  as  also,  I  must  confess,  in  catching  tlie  meaning  of 
the  second.  In  the  proposed  case,  at  any  rate,  I  sliould  not  myself  see  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  either.  If  the  hand  is  rendered  insensible  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  faint  sensory  stimuli,  it  is  surely  a  case  where  the  theory  of 
direct  physical  inhibition  of  tlie  lower  sensory  centre  is  exactly  in  place.  The 
very  different  case  where  the  manipulations  employed  do  not  produce  any 
sensory  stimuli  at  all,  as  wliere  no  contact  is  used  and  the  arm  is  thickly 
■enveloped  in  clothes,  is  one  on  which  I  sliall  have  a  word  to  say  later. 
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bility  and  in-ational  conduct  are  tlie  result  of  an  unusual  draining-off  of 
attention  from  the  ordinary  sensory  or  ideational  tracts  into  some  other 
line.  They  are  cases  where,  if  we  wish  still  to  liypostatise  attention, 
we  must  just  say  that  it  is  paralysed  or  has  fallen  asleep.  But  such  a 
mode  of  expression  is  not  to  be  commended.  For  the  sleep  and 
paralysis  may  invade  some  faculties  and  not  others,  e.g.,  colour-blindness, 
may  supervene  while  the  hearing  remains  perfect ;  and  even  in  the- 
deeper  state  of  trance,  ideas,  and  especially  commands,  may  b& 
impressed  on  the  "subject's"  mind.  What  do  we  gain,  then,  by 
employing  a  general  term  to  describe  such  special  effects  ?  When  once 
the  chandelier-metaphor  is  abandoned — when  once  it  is  recognised  that 
iir  a  multitude  of  cases  the  quantity  of  attention  turned  on  in  one 
direction  is  in  no  way  connected  with  a  withdrawal  from  any  other — ■ 
the  idea  of  a  common  psychic  factor  seems  out  of  place  and  misleading. 
The  "  subject's  "  ear  wakes  while  his  eye  sleeps  ;  so  in  ordinary  paralysis, 
the  right  side  may  feel  while  the  left  does  not ;  and  it  does  not  then 
occur  to  us  to  talk  about  the  patient's  attention  being  asleep  on  the  left 
side  and  concentrated  on  the  right. 

And  now  we  must  make  a  sudden  transition,  from  the  theories 
which  have  unduly  magnified  p.sychic  functions  in  hypnotism,  to  those 
which  have  unduly  ignored  them,  and  have  substituted  the  shibboleths, 
of  physical  retlex  action  and  automatic  cei'ebi'ation  for  that  of  attention. 
If  we  trace  the  natural  logical  route  of  the  subject,  we  shall  see  that  a 
time  Avas  almost  bound  to  arrive  when  a  purely  physical  account  of  the 
whole  range  of  phenomena  would  be  attempted.  Up  to  the  time  of  Braid's 
death,  no  serious  question  seems  to  have  been  raised  as  to  the  relation  of 
consciousness  to  the  hypnotic  manifestations.  Jso  doubt,  at  any  rate, 
was  expressed  as  to  the  presence  of  consciousness  in  those  higher 
phenomena  which  belong  to  the  lighter  stage  of  the  trance,  and  which 
form  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  subject.  Braid 
himself  speaks  of  ''  the  extraordinary  power  of  concentration  of 
thought,"  "  the  rapt  contemplation,"  "  the  glowing  scenes  and  images  " 
presented  to  "  the  fervid  imaginations "  of  his  patients.  But  the 
very  fact  of  tracing  the  observed  phenomenon,  as  he  did,  to  a 
peculiar  physical  condition  must  lead  on  to  the  cjuestion  how  far  the 
psychical  factors  of  consciousness  and  volition  are  really  involved  in 
them  at  all,  and  how  far  the  suggested  idea  has  any  true  existence  in 
the  "  subject's  "  mind.  Granting  that  his  attention  has  to  be  directed 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  monotonous  process  by  which  the  state  is 
produced,  we  have  seen  that  the  power  of  attention  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  paralysed  by  that  very  process,  so  as  not  to  survive  when 
the  state  is  once  reached ;  and  if  the  "  alert  stage  "  is  not  caught 
and  used,  this  is  what  actually  happens,  the  gradual  dulling  of  the 
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■faculties  passing  ou  into  comatic  unconsciousness.*  But  there  is 
i\ot\\\\ig  ■pri)nA  facie  unreasonable  in  supposing  attention  to  have  passed 
away  before  this  deep  stage  is  reached — in  supposing  that  it  does  not 
.survive  that  profound  nervous  change  which,  following  Bi-aid,  we  infer 
to  have  supervened  as  soon  as  the  alert  stage  is  reached.  The  state  of 
■the  "  subject  "  is  so  obviously  peculiar  that  there  would  seem  to  be 
110  strong  a  j^^'iori  obligation  on  us  to  interpret  what  would  ordinarily 
he  accounted  signs  of  consciousness  in  the  usual  way.  Dr.  Carpenter's 
wavering  utterances  already  indicate  some  suspicion  on  this  point ;  and 
the  gradual  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  physical  reflex  action,  and  of 
its  special  connection  with  the  hypnotic  state,  has  naturally  given  the 
question  a  new  shape  and  signiflcance.  Hypnotism  being,  beyond 
doubt,  the  held  on  which  such  reflex  action  reaches  its  furthest  limit, 
where  is  that  limit  to  be  drawn  1  The  consideration  of  this  point  will 
further  establish  the  distinction  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
hypnotic  phenomena,  and  will  thus  further  define  the  fundamental 
peculiarity  of  the  latter. 

If  we  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  series  of  phenomena,  we  certainly 
find  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  accompanied  by  any  distinct 
consciousness  or  concentration  of  attention.  If  Ave  find  it  hard  to  credit 
the  frog  with  attention  during  the  process  of  hypnotisation,  it  is  still 
hai'der  when  the  process  is  complete ;  and  the  insensibility  and 
immobility  of  the  human  "  subject,"  if  left  to  himself  in  the  "  deep 
stage,"  seem  to  indicate  a  mental  condition  not  very  different  from  the 
frog's.  Higher  in  the  scale,  actual  experiments  in  reflex  action  suggest 
a  decided  lowering  of  the  psychical  functions.  The  heightening  of  the 
reflex  responsiveness  of  the  muscles,  which  is  often  the  first  symptom 
of  hypnotic  influence,  does  not,  it  is  true,  serve  as  a  sign  of  diminished 
mental  activity,  especially  as  the  phenomenon  itself — the  twitching 
limbs  and  the  inability  to  control  them — is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  "  subject's  "  attention.  But  Professor  Stanley  Hall's  recent 
■experiments  avoid  this  difliculty,  and  give  us  just  the  indication  that  is 
needed.  Foi',  in  establishing  the  diminution,  during  the  alert  stage 
of  hypnotism,  of  the  time  necessary  for  voluntarily  reacting 
on  a  stimulus,  they  suggest  that  the  reaction  has  become  to 
.some  extent  reflex  ;  f  and  since  this  implies  that  the  brain- 
a-ction  associated  with  conscious  attention  to  the  work  of  I'eacting  is 

*  A  fuller  account  of  the  different  stages  of  hypnotism  will  be  found  in 
a  former  paper,  Procccdinr/s,  Part  V. ,  p.  61,  &c. 

f  It  is  worth  observing-  that  this  extensifin  of  reflex  action  in  one  direction 
may  perfectly  well  co-exist  with  what  might  appear  a  contrary  result  in  another. 
For  instance,  Professor  Stanley  Hall's  "  subject  "(I  presume  while  in  the  same 
.hypnotic  stage  as  he  was  in  during  the  reaction-experiments)  could  gaze  at  a  sunny 
window  for  1.3  minutes  without  winking.    But  the  ability  to  do  this  doubtless 
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diminished,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  amount  of  conscious 
attention  is  itself  diminished.  And  this  leads  us  on  to  the  more 
general  supposition,  that  actions  which  would  normally  involve  very 
distinct  consciousness  may  be  performed  by  the  hypnotic  "  subject  ' 
either  with  a  lesser  degree  of  it  or  entirely  without  it.  There  is  thus 
considerable  justification  for  Heidenhain  s  explanation  of  the  singular 
exhibitions  known  as  hypnotic  mi}nicry.  According  to  him,  the 
movements  or  words  of  the  operator,  acting  on  the  eyes  or  ears  of  the 
"subject,"  stimulate  as  usual  the  lower  sensory  centres  ;  but  in  the 
liypnotic  state,  the  functions  of  the  higher  cortical  jiortion  of  the  brain 
(to  which  nervous  discharges  are  supposed  normally  to  pass  from  the 
lower  sensory  centres)  are  inhibited,  and  consequently  no  effect  is 
produced  in  the  way  of  consciousness.  At  the  same  time,  the 
disturbance  in  the  lower  sensory  centres,  though  thus  unaccompanied 
by  consciousness,  is  sufficient  to  pass  on  the  nervous  discharge  to  the 
most  nearly  associated  iiiotor  centres,  which  will  natui'ally  be  those 
whose  activity  will  produce  the  same  words  or  movements  ;  since  clearly 
no  association  can  well  be  closer  or  more  constant  than  that  between 
the  sight  and  sound  of  a  movement  or  word  and  the  act  of  producing 
that  movement  or  word.  And  since  the  same  inhibition  of  the  cortical 
functions,  which  precludes  consciousness  of  the  impression,  precludes 
also  the  normal  exercise  of  the  power  to  direct  and  control  movements,* 
the  mimicry  takes  place  mechanically  and  unfailingly,  i.e.,  as  genuine 
reflex  action.  Heidenhain  further  extends  this  explanation  to  the 
phenomena  of  what  he  calls  "  automatism  at  command."  He  attributes 
the  machine-like  obedience  of  the  "  subject "  to  a  similar  inhibition  of 
cortical  function,  and  to  the  consequent  opening  of  an  unimpeded 
channel  of  discharge  from  the  lower  ideational  to  the  motor  centres — 
i.e.,  from  the  place  of  the  nervous  discharges  which,  if  allowed  to 
pass  on  in  the  normal  way,  would  result  in  the  mental  picture  of 
an  action,  to  the  place  of  the  nervous  discharges  immediately  associated 
with  the  performance  of  that  action. 

But  while  it  is  important  to  note  the  facts  to  which  this  hypothesis 

arose  not  from  an  inhibition  of  the  normal  reflex  movement,  but  from  a  direct 
■deadening  of  sensibility  in  a  particular  organ.  So  extreme  a  deadening  in  tlie 
"  alert  stage  "  of  hypnotism  is  rai-e,  though  out  of  several  hundred  "subjects" 
I  have  found  two  whose  eyes  remain  open  even  in  the  deep  stage.  Such 
exceptions  are  valuable  as  showing  the  variety  that  may  exist  even  in  the 
■simplest  facts  of  liypnotism. 

Heidenliain  lias  introduced  an  Equivoque  into  the  terminology  of  the 
subject  by  calling  the  hypnotic  action  on  the  cortical  functions  inhibition, 
without  pointing  out  exi)licitly  that  the  normal  action  of  those  functions 
in  respect  of  motion  is  to  a  large  extent  inhiljitory,  and  that  the  complete 
description  of  the  method  by  which  the  automatic  reflex  responses  are  brought 
is  thus  inhibition  of  the  inhibitori/  function. 
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"will  apply,  and  in  which  ideation  and  volition  apparently  play  no 
part,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  avoid  mistaking  this  limited 
portion  of  the  field  for  the  whole.  It  is  no  doubt  convenient  for  the 
theory  to  conceive  the  inhibition  of  directive  and  volitional  power  as 
accompanied  by  inhibition  of  consciousness  ;  but  the  positive  grounds 
on  which  the  sweeping  assertion  of  the  unconsciousness  rests  are  so 
flimsy  that,  but  for  the  high  authority  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  me, 
I  should  almost  have  thought  it  waste  of  time  to  discuss  them. 

The  most  thorough-going  statement  of  the  doctrine  in  question 
appears,  I  regret  to  say,  in  a  book  which  for  general  acuteness  and 
comprehensiveness  of  treatment  is  superior  to  any  other  on  the  subject 
with  which  I  am  acquainted — the  Etude  ScienfAJique  sur  le  Somnam- 
hulisme  of  Dr.  Despine,  which  in  1879  obtained  for  its  author  a  medal 
from  the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  Paris.  The  acuteness,  it  is 
true,  is  not  unfailing.  When  a  man  concludes  that  the  highest  psychic 
manifestations  may  take  place  without  consciousness,  from  the  fact  that 
the  complicated  vital  functions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation, 
while  seeming  to  demand  a  capacity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  an 
intelligent  man,  nevertheless  take  place  unconsciously,  and  that  the 
highest  human  intellect  could  not  construct  a  ljutterfly's  wing,  we  may 
defer  our  answer  till  a  stomach  or  a  tree  begin  to  reason,  or  a  butterfly's 
wing  to  decide  knotty  points.  Popular  arguments,  moreover,  are 
sometimes  caught  at  in  a  manner  fatal  to  consistency.  Thus  an  appeal 
is  made  to  the  well-known  ability  of  somnambulists  to  keep  their 
balance  in  dangerous  places  and  at  giddy  heights  ;  which  may  reason- 
ably be  connected  with  unconsciousness  of  danger,  and  so  far  might 
pass  muster  as  an  argument  for  the  temporary  abolition  of  all  psychic 
function.  But  on  Despine's  own  principles,  how  should  the  somnambulist 
be  any  the  safer  for  his  unconsciousness?  If  cerebration,  even  in  its 
most  subtle  and  complicated  forms,  can  go  on  just  as  usual  without  any 
psychic  correlative,  why  are  we  to  except  the  particular  cerebration 
that  would  normally  be  accompanied  by  fear,  giddiness,  and  loss 
of  balance  1  What  is  to  prevent  that  in  the  given  conditions 
from  functioning  in  the  normal  way,  and  so  producing  a 
fall  ?  So  far  from  affording  a  proof  of  true  automatism, 
this  is  emphatically  a  case  where  the  theory  of  attention — of  a  mind 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  next  step  and  not  occupying  itself  with 
ideas  of  falling — seems  of  most  assistance.  Dr.  Despine's  next  argu- 
ment, however,  has  more  force.  He  finds  an  indication  that  even  the 
most  complicated  psychic  phenomena  of  hypnotism  may  be  purely 
automatic  in  the  fact  that  in  certain  abnormal  states  the  personality 
seems  doubled  ;  as  when  a  person  recovering  from  typhoid  fever  spoke 
and  sang,  while  seeming  to  himself  to  be  listening  to  another's  per- 
formance, and  without  any  idea  what  the  next  sound  to  be  produced 
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would  be.  Similarly  religious  ecstatics  and  "  trance-mediums  "  have 
delivered  impromptu  discourses  witlaout  conscious  cerebration,  and  have 
been  the  devout  and  admiring  auditors  of  eloquence  whose  sense  they 
grasped  only  after  it  had  issued  from  their  own  lips.  In  these  cases 
Dr.  Despine  attempts  to  make  the  one  part  of  the  person — the  watch- 
ing and  attentive  part — the  witness  of  the  automatism  of  the  other 
part  ;  and  since,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  presence  of  the  witness 
is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  result,  an  argument  is 
obtained  for  the  general  possibility  of  similar  manifestations  without 
any  participation  of  consciousness.  This  artifice  of  making  two 
people,  A  and  B,  out  of  oiae,  in  order  (in  the  absence  of  evidence)  to 
obtain  a  soi't  of  presumption  that  A's  presence  is  not  a  condition  of  B's 
actions,  is  not  very  convincing  ;  at  the  same  time  there  need  be  no 
great  ditiiculty  in  admitting  the  particular  possibility  claimed.  Few 
will  dispute  that  the  talking  and  singing  might  appear  as  purely  auto- 
matic phenomena  ;  and  even  the  imjDromptu  discourse,  with  its  far 
more  complicated  series  of  actions,  may  be  conceived  as  producible 
either  in  the  absence  or  with  a  minimum  of  consciousness — its  contents 
being  presumably  a  string  of  familiar  ideas,  closely  connected  by  associa- 
tion, and  clothed  in  a  hackneyed  phraseology.  Despine's  error  is  in 
sweepingly  applying  the  same  argument  to  hypnotism,  without  remark- 
ing how  radically  different  are  many  of  the  phenomena  there  presented. 
The  psychologist  who  claims  for  his  study  the  dignity  of  a  science  is 
.surely  bound  to  follow  the  physicist's  example,  and  to  take  some  trouble 
to  vary  the  conditions  of  his  observations ;  and  in  this  question  of  the 
presence  of  consciousness,  the  very  simplest  expei'iments  suggest  the 
sort  of  variation  that  is  necessary.  A  "  subject  "  is  asked  a  question 
to  which  the  obvious  reply  is  "  yes,"  and  answers  "  yes  "  :  he  is  asked 
another  to  which  the  obvious  I'eply  is  "  no,"  and  answers  "  no." 
"  Clearly  automatic  reflex  action,"  say  Despine  and  Heidenhain,  with  a 
great  show  of  reason.  But  now  let  us  take  a  case  where, 
though  the  answer  is  equally  simple,  the  question  itself  does  not  suggest 
one  answer  rather  than  another.  For  instance,  let  some  one,  standing 
behind  the  "  subject,"  give  a  very  light  clap  of  the  hands  at  intervals, 
and  let  the  "  subject  "  immediately  before  each  clap  and  also  at  other 
times  between  the  claps,  be  asked  the  question  "  Do  you  hear  this  ? '' 
He  will  be  found  to  answer  "  yes  "  when  a  clap  follows,  "  no  "  when 
no  clap  follows.  Now  here  even  to  suppose  the  answer  yes  "  to  be 
automatically  given  involves  some  strain  of  the  reflex  theory  ;  for 
granting  that  the  physical  attention  might  be  fixed  by  the  question — 
i.e.,  that  the  nervous  events  corresponding  to  expectation  of  a  faint 
sound  might  be  thus  produced — these  events  would  in  themselves  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  the  word  "  yes  "  in  response  to  the  clap.  In 
the   normal    state,    that   answer   would    involve    a    sense  that  a 
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doubtful  point  had  to  be  decided  by  the  person  himself,  and  the  result 
truly  communicated — a  mental  operation  of  some  complexity  and  great 
delicacy  ;  and  if  the  same  result  be  produced  without  any  psychic  con- 
currence, the  physical  events  must  at  any  rate  differ  considerably  from 
anything  involved  in  the  trance-medium's  self-propagating  stream  of 
irresponsible  verbiage.  But  when  the  answer  given  is  "  no,"  the  indi- 
cation of  a  true  psychical  event — viz.,  the  consciousness  of  not  hearing 
- — corresponding  to  it  seems  almost  irresistible  ;  for  here  the  answers, 
besides  involving  just  the  same  delicate  operations  as  tlie  former  one, 
Avould  have  to  be  reflexly  jogged  out  not  by  the  stimulation  of  sound, 
but  by  the  woH-stimulation  of  silence.  Similar  and  far  more  compli- 
cated instances  could  be  easily  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

But  Despine's  principal  argument,  and  Heidenhain's  only  one, 
depends  on  the  "  subject's"  subsequent  defect  of  memory  as  to  what  has 
passed  during  his  trance.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  either 
of  them  that  the  requirement,  as  a  test  for  present  consciousness,  that 
its  content  shall  be  afterwards  remembered,  requires  itself  any  justifi- 
cation. Yet  if  the  reality  of  that  test  be  granted,  the  question 
whether  a  man  was  conscious  when  he  read  an  article  in  the  Times  will 
depend  on  whether  or  not  he  receives  a  blow  on  the  head  when  he  has 
finished  it.  In  his  development  of  the  argument,  however,  Despine 
shows  considerable  controversial  ingenuity  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  tliat 
those  who  have  maintained  the  presence  of  consciousness  in  hypnotism 
and  somnambulism  have  not  always  been  happy  in  their  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  subsequent  forgetfulness.  This  has  been  attributed 
by  Dugald  Stewart  to  the  "  subject's "  defect  of  attention  to  the 
events  that  are  passing  ;  by  M.  Maury  to  a  mental  paralysis  brought 
about  by  an  exhausting  concentration  of  attention  on  those  events, — 
theories  so  weak  and  baseless  that  we  certainly  need  not  grudge  Despine 
the  satisfaction  of  setting  tliem  off  one  against  the  other.  So  again,  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  M.  A.  Lemoine's  explanation  that 
memory  cannot  survive  the  shock  of  the  sudden  change  from  the  som- 
nambulic to  the  natural  state.  A  single  instance,  however,  will  show 
that  his  own  counter-positions  are  very  little  stronger.  He  adduces  the 
extreme  violence  of  the  things  which  have  been  done  or  suffered  in  the 
trance-condition,  and  argues  that  since  these  things,  though  so  impres- 
sive in  their  nature,  are  not  remembered,  they  must  have  been  done  or 
suffered  unconsciously.  The  reply  is  obvious  that  equally  violent  things 
are  done  and  suffered  in  dreams  (which  Despine  again  and  again  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  trance-condition  by  the  presence  to  them  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  ego),  and  are  forgotten  witliin  a  minute  of  waking. 
Equally  obvious  is  it  to  notice  that  Despine's  argument  quietly  begs  the 
whole  question  ;  for  he  is  assuming  for  the  abnormal  state  the  same 
relation  of  consciousness  to  memory  as  exists  in  the  normal  state. 
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forgetting  that  that  identity  of  relation  is  precisely  what  he  has  to 
prove. 

But  there  is  a  more  radical  objection  to  all  these  arguments  for  the 
unconsciousness  of  the  "  subject  "  from  the  fact  that  subsequent  memory 
is  absent— the  fact,  namely,  that  it  is  frequently  present.  The  lirimOj 
facie  indications  of  this  subsequent  memory,  found  in  con'ect  descrip- 
tions by  the  "  subject  "  of  what  he  has  been  doing,  are  too  obvious  to 
be  long  overlooked  ;  and  Heidenhain,  when  he  observed  them,  brought 
them  into  harmony  with  his  general  theory  by  supposing  that,  when  the 
abnormal  inhibition  of  cortical  function  is  removed,  the  excitation 
remaining  in  the  lower  centres  transmits  a  stimulus  to  the  liberated 
sensorial  ganglion  cells — -to  be  psychically  represented  as  memory  of  the 
original  exciting  cause,  which,  when  it  actually  operated,  had  no  place  in 
consciousness.  He  holds,  however,  that  some  distinct  hint  or  impulse  is 
necessary  to  bring  up  this  residuary  excitation  to  the  requisite  strength. 
And  for  many  of  the  simpler  phenomena  this  seems  a  satisfactory 
hypothesis.  Further,  the  outward  indications  of  remembering,  in  a 
new  hypnotic  state,  what  occurred  in  a  former  one,  and  the  apparent 
taking-up  of  an  old  track  of  ideas,  or  even  of  a  connected  discourse, 
at  the  point  where  it  had  been  abandoned,  have  been  brought  by 
Despine  within  the  scope  of  purely  automatic  brain-action — the  renewal 
of  the  hypnosis  bringing  with  it  the  former  special  excitatory  condi- 
tions. But  other  phenomena  seem  quite  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of 
such  a  theory.  If  the  "  subject "  is  brought  into  the  "  alert  state," 
made  to  go  through  the  ordinary  platform  buftboneries,  and  then 
re-awakened,  there  is  often  not  any  breach  of  consciousness  at  all ;  and 
he  gives  a  description,  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  call 
ing  in  question,  of  his  state  of  mind  in  performing  the  actions — as,  e.g., 
that  he  felt  disinclined  to  do  them  but  could  not  help  it,  or  that  he  was 
aware  of  their  absurdity  but  could  see  no  reason  for  not  doing  them. 
Again,  on  i-e-hypnotisation  the  events  of  the  previous  hypnotic  state 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  with  fulness,  in  answer  to  perfectly  neutral 
questions  ]  nor  do  they  merely  recur  in  unrelated  sequence,  as  by  the 
release  of  particular  springs,  but  are  compared  and  estimated.  There 
is  here  no  mere  rejoining  of  a  temporarily -broken  associative  chain :  the 
phrases  used  are  to  all  appearances  the  normal  results  of  a  discursive 
and  critical  review  of  past  experiences ;  and  the  onus  pi'rohandi  rests 
with  those  who  deny  that  what  gives  every  sign  of  being  genuine 
memoiy  is  genuine  memory.  When  once  this  hypnotic  memory  is  duly 
recognised,  the  study  of  its  varieties  will  be  found  of  great  interest ; 
and  in  the  paper  above  referred  to  I  endeavoured  to  make  this  study 
the  basis  of  a  clear  separation  between  two  states — the  "alert"  and  the 
"  deep  "—that  have  commonly  been  distinguished  merely  as  steps  in  a 
single  process,  continuous  changes  on  the  path  to  hypnotic  sleep. 
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The  results  there  given  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  central 
question  as  to  the  respective  relations  of  consciousness  and  of  reflex 
action  to  the  hypnotic  state,  or  rather  states.  Under  appropriate  con- 
ditions, we  saw  reason  to  recognise  true  subsequent  memory,  and  there- 
fore present  consciousness,  even  in  the  lighter  stages  of  what  I  called 
the  "  deep  "  state  ;  and  when  we  passed  upwards  to  the  lower  pheno- 
mena of  the  "  alert  "  state — e.g.,  mimicry,  and  mechanical  obedience — 
we  could  often  appeal  fui'ther  to  the  absolute  unbrokenness  of  the  con- 
scious stream.  Whei-e  memory  is  absent,  and  where  there  is  a  distinct 
breach  in  the  train  of  consciousness,  arguments  may  still  be  drawn 
from  experiments  such  as  the  one  on  hearing  above  recounted,  where  a 
point  is  left  to  the  "  subject's  "  decision,  and  the  truth  of  this  decision 
is  independently  ascertained.  Again,  the  end  being  suggested,  the  "  sub- 
ject "  will  take  his  own  means  to  accomplish  it.  He  will  use  his  reasoning 
powers — as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hack  Tuke's  "subject,"  who  was 
asked  if  he  could  not  walk  forwai'ds,  and  who  remembers  arguing  out 
in  his  mind,  wearily,  that  it  followed  from  this  he  Avas  walking 
backwards."  He  will  even  form  original  theories  as  to  what  is  told 
him.  For  instance,  a  young  man  who  had  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  going  to  be  hanged,  was  then  told  that  his  sweetheart 
had  been  blown  off  the  pier  and  drowned,  and  that  the  announcement 
of  the  event  was  in  the  evening  paper.  He  at  once  surmised  that  she 
had  purposely  thrown  herself  off,  through  grief  at  his  approaching  fate. 
He  Avas  now  told  that  the  second  edition  of  the  paper  showed  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  he  suggested  two  explanations ;  the  first  that  the  name 
Newington  had  been  wrongly  printed  for  Newton  ;  the  second  (in  which 
he  testified  his  belief  by  seizing  a  paper  and  pointing  to  what  he 
imagined  to  be  the  actual  passage),  that  the  Avords  in  the  second  edition 
ran  almost  blown  off  the  pier,  and  almost  droAvned."  Again  the 
hypnotised  person,  like  the  somnambulist,  Avill  sometimes  go  through 
complex  calculations,  and  bring  out  a  correct  result  Avith  greater  ease 
and  certainty  than  in  his  normal  state  ;  Avhile  the  vividness  and  inven- 
tiveness of  his  imagination,  as  under  the  stimulation  of  questions  he 
pursues  aloud  the  course  of  his  Avaking-dream,  are  a  source  of  ever 
fresh  astonishment. 

These  latter  facts  alone  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  conclusive  against 
a  thorough-going  automatic  theory  ;  but  they  at  any  rate  suggest  strong 
probabilities,  which  ought  to  be  met  by  something  better  than  bare 
assertions.  First  Ave  have  Heidenhain's  crude  attribution  to  reflex 
mimicry  of  all  the  phenomena  Avhich  others  have  attributed  to  the 
dominance  of  an  idea — his  statement,  e.g.,  that  a  "  subject  "  will  never 
eat  a  raAv  potato  on  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  pear,  unless  the  operator 
makes  movements  of  mastication  in  his  sight.  This  view  produces  a 
treatise.    A  few  more  experiments  are  made,  and  these  produce  a 
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practical  recantation  with  an  admission  of  the  sufficiency  of  suggested 
ideas  to  produce  the  appropriate  bodily  movements.  Then  comes  Despine 
and  maintains  that  even  the  "ideas"  have  only  a  physical  existence. 
We  de  not  dispute  the  admissibility  of  his  conception  in  simple  cases, 
but  ask  in  vain  why  we  are  to  extend  it  over  the  whole  hypnotic  field, 
and  apply  it  to  elaborate  actions  which  have  been  accompanied  by 
consciousness  in  the  whole  of  our  experience,  and  pi'esent  every  imagi- 
nable sign  that  the  attention  is  completely  engrossed  by  them  ?  Are  we 
to  forego  all  discrimination,  just  because  it  saves  trouble  to  have  a 
simple  and  thorough-going  theory  1  The  situation  may  be  put  thus. 
One  set  of  facts  (notably  the  unbroken  persistence  of  consciousness  and 
memory  in  the  passage  into  and  back  from  the  lightest  stages  of  the 
trance)  show  that  a  hypnotic  condition  is  not  ipso  facto  an  unconscious 
one.  Another  set  of  facts  show  that,  in  hypnotism,  the  line  which 
separates  mechanical  and  reflex  from  conscious  and  volitional  actions 
is  considerably  shifted,  and  actions  which  would  normally  be  above  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  sink  below  it.  But  what  of  that,  if  a  mul- 
titude of  actions,  performed  in  that  lighter  stage  of  the  trance  to  which 
the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  hypnotism  belong,  do  according  to 
any  natui'al  interpretation  imply  a  state  distinctly  above  the  threshold  1 
We  readily  grant  that  we  cannot  draw  the  new  line  with  certainty, 
even  for  a  particular  case  ;  but  all  analogy  is  against  supposing  it  shifted 
to  the  utmost  limit  at  the  very  outset. 

I  cannot,  then,  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  automatic  theory,  in 
the  extreme  form  Avhich  asserts  unconsciousness  for  all  hypnotic  and 
somnambulic  actions,  will  hold  its  ground.  But  in  pi'oportion  as  the 
theory  becomes  less  sweeping,  it  gets  into  difiiculties  of  detail.  Heiden- 
hain,  as  we  have  seen,  has  found  himself  obliged  to  recognise  the 
psychic  element  in  the  higher  hypnotic  manifestations  :  but  he  seems 
oddly  unaware  of  the  effect  of  this  admission  on  his  exposition  of  the 
physical  processes  involved.  The  point  of  that  exposition,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  opening  of  a  direct  channel  from  impressional  to 
motor  nerve-centres,  through  inhibition  of  cortical  function;  and  now 
we  find  a  vast  number  of  cases  where  consciousness,  though  conditioned 
by  cortical  activity,  is  not  inhibited.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  rejjly  that 
here  it  is  only  the  functions  specially  associated  with  spontaneous  control 
and  choice  of  movements  that  suffer  inhibition.  But  that  goes  not  a 
whit  further  as  an  explanation  than  Braid's  general  assertion  of  a 
profound  nervous  change  ;  it  is  merely  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
palpable  fact  that  spontaneous  control  and  choice  have  ceased.  It  is 
just  this  cessation — which,  translated  into  physical  terms,  we  should 
naturally  call  "inhibition" — that  constitutes  the  novel  feature  of  the 
case  ;  and  nothing  that  we  have  otherwise  known  about  inhibition  (as 
Mr.  Romanes,  in  his  preface  to  the  translation  of  Heidenhain's  Animal 
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Magnetism,  has  rightly  admitted)  could  have  led  us  to  expect  or 
conceive  the  results  attributed  to  it.  Heidenhain's  exjjlanation,  in  fact, 
like  that  of  the  French  Commission,  is  no  more  than  a  restatement  of 
the  problem.  As  long  as  the  whole  of  cortical  function  can  be  supposed 
to  be  eliminated,  his  theory  has  a  certain  symmetry  and  explanatory 
power.  It  gives  a  plausible  account,  involving  neither  consciousness 
nor  volition,  of  the  power  of  the  simple  sound  "  go,"  to  produce  an 
immediate  cori^esponding  movement  of  the  "  subject " — the  merit  of  the 
explanation  being  the  easily  conceivable  picture  of  the  nervous  events 
which  it  supposes,  and  which  are  quite  on  a  i^ar  with  the  recognised 
facts  of  reflex  action.  But  when,  e.g.,  a  long  series  of  orders  is  thought- 
fully and  painfully  carried  out,  long  after  they  were  given — a  phe- 
nomenon not  uncommon  in  "  mesmeric  "  exhiliitions — it  seems  impossible 
to  adapt  the  old  (or  any  other)  neat  and  symmetrical  hypothesis  of  the 
nervous  processes  to  the  new  phenomena  ;  and  the  word  "  reflex  "  can 
be  applied  to  the  latter,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  peculiar  and  carefully 
guarded  sense  which  confines  it  to  their  fsychical  aspect.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  Heidenhain  should  have  missed  seeing  this,  had  he 
waited  to  fonimlate  his  theoi'ies  until  he  had  witnessed  some  of  the 
higher  phenomena  in  their  more  striking  forms.  As  soon  as  the  ele- 
ments of  consciousness  and  volition  are  clearly  recognised  as  active  in 
such  phenomena,  it  surely  must  equally  be  recognised  that  the  funda- 
mental peculiarity  of  the  condition  is  simply  the  absorption  of  those 
elements  into  the  one  suggested  channel  of  attention  or  expectancy,  and 
is  thus  quite  removed  from  the  lower  plane  of  physical  "  reflex." 

So  far,  then,  our  formula  of  conscious  or  jisychic  reflex  action,  as 
expressing  the  true  peculiarity  of  the  higher  hypnotic  manifestations, 
has  been  defended  against  two  sorts  of  over  simplification  ;  that  which 
ignores  the  part  played  by  the  mind  in  the  phenomena  ;  and  that  which, 
accepting  the  part  played  by  the  mind,  fails  to  see  that  its  diff'erentiating 
feature  is  the  liability  to  respond  to  suggestions  with  the  same 
mechanical  readiness  as  a  stimulated  muscle  displays  when  the  normal 
inhibitory  influence  is  withdrawn.  It  is  only  stating  the  condition  tlius 
indicated  in  other  words,  to  say  that  the  heart  of  the  problem  lies  not 
in  consciousness  but  in  loill.  And  here  another  important  distinction 
presents  itself.  The  hypnotic  automatism  niiist  not  be  conceived  as 
necessarily  implying  any  abrogation  whatever  of  the  will,  taken  as  the 
sense  of  desire  or  intjmlse.  That  element  admits  of  all  degrees.  It  may 
be  absent  altogether,  and  the  "  subject "  may  perform  his  acts,  con- 
sciously indeed,  but  with  complete  indifference — in  which  case  nothing 
is  commoner  than  for  him  to  believe  and  to  assert  afterwards  that  he 
could  have  avoided  doing  those  things  if  he  had  chosen  ;  but 
it    may    also     be    present    in     full    force,    and    may    even  be 
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directly  opposed  to  the  course  of  action  pursued.  What 
is  abrogated  is  not  the  sense  of  desire  or  the  power  of  willing,  but  the 
sense  of  self-determination  and  the  power  of  choosing.  Even  here 
questions  of  degree  come  in.  In  the  very  lightest  stage — as  exemplified 
by  the  boy  who  strove  to  pick  up  the  bank-note — it  cannot  be  said  that 
choice,  any  more  than  desire,  is  abrogated  ;  while  even  in  a  deeper 
stage,  a  "  subject  "  will  sometimes  experience  such  a  sense  of  repugnance 
as  seems  to  involve  some  residual  power  of  avoidance  ;  and  occasionally 
he  will  retain  complete  power  of  choice  in  some  isolated  particular.*  At 
the  same  time,  this  suspension  of  choice  must  be  accepted  as  the  most 
marked  and  central  characteristic  of  the  higher  form  of  the  hypnotic 
trance.  And  for  those  who  regard  the  intuition  of  free-will  as  a 
subjective  illusion,  it  is  a  point  worth  notice  that  decided  abnormalities 
of  conduct  should  present  themselves  precisely  when,  and  in 
proportion  as,  the  sense  of  having  a  free-will  and  being  a 
choosing  ego  disappears.  The  variations  ai-e  at  any  rate  concomitant ; 
and  if  nothing  else  varies,  such  concomitance  %vould,  outside  meta- 
physics, be  held  to  imply  some  sort  of  casual  connection.  It  may 
perhaps  be  objected  that  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  nothing  else 
\'aries — that  the  essential  variation  is  simply  a  change  in  the  particular 
sjioiiiie  that  assumes  prominence ;  e.^.,  that  when  a  command  is  given 
to  put  the  hand  between  the  bars  of  the  fire,  and  the  determinant 
motive  to  a  normal  mind  would  be  the  dread  of  being  burnt,  the  deter- 
minant motive  to  a  hypnotised  mind  is  the  desire  to  obey  the  controller. 
But  this  is  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  of  many  hypnotic 
"  subjects  "  who  have  been  able  to  recall  and  give  an  account  of  their 
state  of  mind.  They  are  often  conscious  of  the  falseness  of  what  is 
told  them,  and  of  the  folly  and  harmfulness  of  the  things  they  are 
bidden  to  do  ;t  they  are  even  sensible  of  a  strong  objection  to  doing 
them,  and  not  sensible  of  any  positive  motive  impelling  them  to  act ; 
but  it  simply  does  not  occur  to  them  that  they  have  a  choice  in 
the  matter.  J    Even  if  we  abandon  free-Avill  and  stick  to  psychology, 

*  I  was  recently  experimenting  witli  a  youth  wlio  had  formerly  been  a 
telegrapli-boy,  and  who  had  taken  a  strong  dislike  to  tlie  metier.  When  hypno- 
Ttised,  lie  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  suggestion  or  command,  except  one  ;  nothing 
would  induce  liim  to  carry  a  telegram.  In  its  strength  of  resistance  to  the 
Siypnotic  mono-ideism,  this  repugnance  really  itself  reached  the  mono-ideistic 
intensity  ;  for  the  refusal  was  iniaftected  by  considerations  that  would  certainly 
have  reversed  it  in  the  youth's  normal  state, — c.r/.,  Avhen  he  was  told  that  the 
matter  was  one  of  life  and  death,  and  that  he  should  have  £'20  for  the  job. 

j  See  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science, 
for  April,  1883,  p.  70. 

X  The  determinist  may,  no  doubt,  make  a  more  general  objection  :  he  may 
say  that  the  consciousness  of  free  choice,  however  interpreted,  is  a  normal  ante- 
cedent of  human  voluntary  action  ;  and  that  therefore  he  would  have  expected 
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such  facts  as  these  seem  decidedly  awkward  for  the  mechanical  theory 
of  the  determination  of  conduct,  at  every  point,  by  a  motive  that  repre- 
sents the  greatest  balance  of  foreseen  pleasures  or  immunities  from  pain. 

And  Ave  are  thus  led  to  the  completing  step  in  our  description  of  the 
higher  hypnotic  state.  That  state  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete 
exemplification  of  Professor  Bain's  fruitful  formula— i7i,e  tendency  of  an 
idea  to  act  itself  out.  I  cannot  regard  Professor  Bain's  own  instances 
(Mental  and  2Ioral  Science,  p.  91)  as  the  best  examples  of  the  law  ;  they 
seem  to  me  rather  to  exemplify  the  common  impulse  to  produce  a 
marked  effect,  to  "  make  a  scene  "  of  some  sort,  even  at  one's  own  cost. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  his  formula  represents  a  reality,  the 
scope  of  which  even  in  ordinary  life  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nised. It  seems  to  me  the  only  possible  ground  for  certain  brief  phases 
of  sulkiness  or  perversity — the  shade  of  meaning  may  be  best  conveyed 
by  the  slang  "  cussedness  " — where  a  person  finds  himself  persisting  in 
an  attitude  or  a  line  of  conduct  which  causes  him  acute  discomfort  at 
the  time,  with  a  promise  of  nothing  but  discomfort  as  the  consequence. 
But  in  the  case  of  hypnotism,  at  any  rate,  the  idea  is  a  most  helpful 
one.  For  it  enables  us  to  bring  under  rule  the  cases  that  seemed  most 
exceptional — where,  e.g.,  a  "subject"  is  told  that  he  cannot  do  a 
particular  thing,  and  struggles  ineffectually  to  do  it.  We  saw  how 
absurd  it  was  to  represent  his  mind  as  throughout  possessed  by  the  idea 
of  the  impossibility,  or  his  will  as  paralysed.  But  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  idea  of  impossibility  obtains  a 
momentary  lodgment,  and  then  tends  to  Avork  itself  out  physically,  even 
after  the  opposite  idea — the  idea  that  the  action  is  possible  and  shall  be 
accomplished — has  dislodged  it  from  consciousness.  We  might  faii-ly 
compare  the  automatic  continuance  of  the  brain-movements  Avhich  are 
evoked  1)y  the  momentary  stimulus  of  the  first  idea,  to  the  long-con- 
tinued and  far-spreading  muscular  contractions  Avhich  in  a  sensitive 
"  subject "  will  follow  on  a  brief  sensory  stimulation  :  both  are  signs  of 
the  characteristic  hypnotic  irritability.  This  view  seems  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that,  if  the  boy's  muscles  be  examined,  they  Avill  be 
found  in  the  state  which  corresponds  to  the  first  idea — that  of 
impossibility — and  not  to  the  second.  I  have  myself  tested  this  many 
times.  A  boy  s  arm  being  flexed,  he  is  offered  a  sovereign  to  extend 
it.    He  struggles  till  he  is  red  in  the  face  ;  but  all  the  while  his  triceps. 

its  absence  to  be  accompanied  by  some  otlier  abnormality.  I  must,  liOAvever, 
take  leave  to  doubt  Avliether,  if  taken  una^\•a^es,  he  Avould  have  evolved  this- 
expectation — whetlier  he  Avould  have  regarded  the  (to  liim)  purely  ilhxsive  sense 
of  having  a  free  choice  among  several  different  courses  as  an  indispensable 
element  of  directive  force  in  the  line  of  the  one  course  that  is  actually  taken. 
The  hypnotic  facts  niiglit  therefore  have  an  interest  for  him,  if  only  because 
they  clearly  show  the  logical  necessity  of  this  very  odddooking  admission. 
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is  remaining  quite  flaccid,  or,  if  some  rigidity  appears  in  it,  the  effect  is  at 
once  counteracted  by  an  equal  rigidity  in  the  biceps.  The  idea  of 
the  impossibility  of  extension,  i.e.,  the  idea  of  continued  flexion,  is 
thus  "acting  itself  out,"  even  when  wholly  rejected  from  the  mind. 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  my  space  is  nearly  exhausted  ;  for  it  might 
be  held  unfitting,  in  a  paper  on  Hypnotism,  to  do  more  than  hint 
at  results,  however  simple  and  precise,  which  break  away  from  every 
form  of  hypnotic  hypothesis.  Community  of  sensation  betweel^ 
"  subject  "  and  operator  ;  the  distinction  by  ths  "  subject  "  of  the 
operator's  faintest  whisper,  either  amid  deafening  uproar,  or  among  a. 
number  of  other  faint  whispers  of  similar  sound  ;  local  anesthesia, 
produced  in  the  absence  of  expectancy  by  a  process  which  is  itself 
unfelt ;  inhibition  of  speech  or  memory  without  a  word  or  sign  of  any 
sort ; — a  writer  who  owns  to  having  participated  in  experiments  which 
establish  these  facts  grievously  imperils  his  chance  of  being  listened  ta 
on  the  sober  ground  of  hypnotism.  At  the  same  time  the  naivete  and 
suddenness  with  which  the  clamorous  facts  of  hypnotism  itself  were- 
welcomed  within  the  portals  of  science,  as  soon  as  a  savant  of 
established  reputation  took  the  trouble  to  learn  (very  imperfectly)  the 
A  B  C  of  them,  and  to  proclaim  that  they  actually  were  realities,  that 
his  own  brother  had  been  experimented  on,  and  that  it  was  not  all 
cheating,  as  he  had  all  his  life  supposed — may  perhaps  suggest  a  quiet 
surmise  as  to  the  scientific  future  of  other  events  which,  with  all 
their  absurdity  and  inadmissibility  thick  upon  them,  still  go  through 
the  hollow  form  of  taking  place  Avitli  surprising  accuracy.  But 
leaving  these  matters  aside,  no  sketch  of  the  "  problems  of  hypnotism  " 
could  be  in  the  least  complete  without  mentioning  certain 
objections  which  present  themselves  in  the  direct  path  of  orthodox 
hypnotic  experiment,  and  which  concern  the  very  processes  on  which 
the  hypnotic  explanations  are  made  to  rest. 

At  the  very  outset,  there  is  the  difliculty  of  the  vast  differences  of 
degree  that  exist  in  the  power  to  produce  the  results — a  difficulty  which 
has  never  been  fairly  faced,  much  less  surmounted.  It  has  been 
asserted,  and  in  a  sense  it  may  be  true,  that  any  one  can  hypnotise  any 
one  :  any  one,  that  is,  may  be  competent  to  make  passes  in  the  gentle 
and  monotonous  manner  which  acts  on  the  organism  of  sensitive- 
"  subjects,"  and  with  immense  perseverance  may  produce  some  amount  of 
the  hypnotic  effect.  But  let  a  score  of  likely  "  subjects  "  be  taken  who 
have  never  before  been  hypnotised,  and  let  a  dozen  persons  who  have- 
been  iiastructed  in  the  right  method  of  making  the  passes  be  set  in  turn 
to  operate  on  them,  and  let  this  dozen  include  one  recognised  and  suc- 
cessful "mesmerist."  If  the  experiment  be  often  repeated,  always  with 
fresh  "  subjects,"  it  may  be  pretty  confidently  asserted  that  in  the  long- 
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run  the  successes  of  the  "  mesmerist "  will  outnumber  those  of  all  his 
rivals  put  together,  and  moreover  will  as  a  rule  be  far  more  marked  in 
•character  and  far  more  rapidly  effected.  And  this  is  the  more  noticeable 
in  that,  supposing  the  usual  process  to  be  adopted,  the  condition  which 
on  the  hypnotic  hypothesis  would  appear  to  be  the  most  important — the 
staring  hxedly  at  an  object  in  the  hand — would  be  common  to  all  the 
attemjsts,  and  little  if  any  of  the  required  monotonous  stimulation  would 
be  derived  from  the  actual  passes— the  operator's  hands  not  being  in 
contact  with  the  "  subject  "  till  perhaps  the  very  final  stage  of  closing 
the  eyelids.  But  if  the  truth  of  the  above  assertion  be  denied — and 
fully  to  carry  out  the  exjieriment  with  a  new  set  of  "  subjects  "  daily 
would  involve  great  practical  difficulties — the  result  of  repeated 
attempts  with  the  same  "  subject  "  will  afford  a  still  stronger  argument. 
A  recognised  "  mesmerist,"  after  a  very  few  successful  trials  on  favour- 
able "  subjects,"  can  send  them  into  the  trance  in  a  very  short  time, 
sometimes  even  with  a  single  pass  ;  but  except  in  response  to  him  they 
will  show  no  particular  susceptibility ;  and  no  attempt  of  others, 
extending  only  over  the  few  seconds  that  suffice  the  successful  operator, 
will  produce  any  effect  whatever.  To  account  for  facts  like  these,  as 
Heidenhain  has  done,  by  differences  in  the  moisture  or  temperature  of 
"the  operating  hands,  seems  little  better  than  childish — as  if  a  somewhat 
warm  and  moist  hand  (even  were  it  indispensable,  which  it  is  not)  were 
a  sort  of  h(.s2(.s  naturce.  Somewhat  more  plausible  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  facts  really  exemplify  the  dominance  of  an  idea — -that  the 
"  subjects  "  believe  that  their  mesmerist  has  .special  power,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  that  belief  succumb  to  him.  But  it  really  seems  absurd 
to  suppose  that  this  faith  in  a  single  individual's  power  is  unfailingly 
complete  and  absorbing  in  every  member  of  a  set  of  careless  boys  who 
are  new  to  the  whole  business,  and  whose  obedience  to  the  simple 
■directions  which  they  receive,  and  passive  acceptance  of  what  happens 
to  them,  certainly  do  not  suggest  any  nice  criticism  of  the  nature  and 
limits  of  their  operator's  faculties.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  impress 
ing  such  "  subjects"  with  the  idea  that  some  other  person  present,  who 
may  be  of  a  more  dominant  and  imposing  aspect  than  their  recognised 
•controller,  is  also  a  powerful  "  mesmerist  " ;  but  this  preparatory  idea 
will  not  be  found  to  invest  that  person  with  any  of  the  controller's 
powers. 

The  hypothesis  of  suggestion  and  expectancy  is  still  more  obviously 
inappropriate  where  the  end  in  view  is  not  the  j^'t'oduction,  but  the 
ermination,  of  the  trance-condition.  It  would  be  very  strained  to- 
imagine  that  the  mind  of  the  "subject"  is  in  every  case  dominated,  or 
even  that  he  was  dominated  at  the  time  when  the  condition  was  being- 
produced,  by  the  idea  that  only  the  producer  of  it  has  the  power  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.    Yet  he  will  often  remain  completely  uninfluenced  by  the 
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efforts  of  others  to  awake  him,  and  that,  too,  even  when  only  a  light 
phase  of  the  trance  has  been  induced.  The  upward  passes,  or  the  slap 
of  the  hands  and  sudden  call,  which  are  at  once  effective  when  used  by 
the  right  operator,  may  be  repeated  in  vain  by  others.  This  fact  has 
occasionally  led  to  very  awkwaid  results ;  as,  for  instance,  in  London 
some  years  ago,  when  one  mesmerised  "  subject  "  was  set  to  mesmerise 
some  one  else,  and  then,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  producing' a  state 
of  profound  coma,  passed  himself  into  a  condition  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  impress  him  with  the  necessity  of  undoing  his  own  work. 

■  This  disagreeable  incident  suggests  another  well  -  known  class  of 
phenomena  of  which  no  explanation  on  any  purely  hypnotic  hypothesis 
seems  possible — the  so-called  "  cross-mesmerism  "  or  agitated  bewilder- 
ment which  is  apt  to  result  when  a  mesmerised  person  is  subjected  to 
new  treatment  from  a  second  operator,  before  the  effects  of  the 
former  treatment  have  disappeared.  The  phenomena  are  of  too  alarming 
and  distressing  a  kind  to  admit  of  deliberate  experiment,  but  when  once 
seen,  are  not  easily  mistaken ;  and  a  slight  but  sufficient  indication  of  their 
nature  is  sometimes  afforded  in  a  momentary  way  by  the  violence  which  the 
"  subject,''  who  is  perfectly  docile  in  the  hands  of  his  mesmerist,  will 
display  when  accidentally  touched  or  interfered  with  by  a  bystander. 
If  this  be  explained  away  as  an  instance  of  the  "dominance  of  an  idea," 
we  ask,  of  what  idea  1  Is  it  the  idea  of  the  operator,  with  which  the 
■"  subject's  "  mind  is  so  wholly  engrossed  as  to  react  with  violence  on  any 
attempt  to  divert  it  1  But  if  he  is  in  the  alert  stage,  his  mind  is  so  little 
riveted  on  his  operator  that  it  is  abnormally  ready  to  be  borne  off  by 
any  and  every  suggestion  ;  and  if  he  is  in  the  deep  stage,  it  is  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  that  his  mind  is  engrossed  with  anything  at 
all.  Nor  can  the  view  that  suggestion  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon — 
though  a  natural  enough  one  to  start  with  and  applicable  to  some  cases 
— survive  a  pi'olonged  and  patient  study  of  the  facts.  Instances  will 
be  found  where  it  is  practically  certain  that  no  idea,  tending  to  make 
the  "  subject  "  dread  interference  from  all  persons  save  one,  had  been 
even  remotely  suggested  to  him ;  and  where,  if  any  such  idea  were 
really  dominant  in  his  mind,  it  could  only  itself  be  an  instance  of  the 
specific  rapport  Avhich  hypnotism  fails  to  account  for. 

Such  considerations  as  these,  though  they  lie  across  the  threshold  of 
the  subject,  arc  apt  from  their  very  generality  to  be  disregarded  ;  but  it 
is  easy  enough  to  find  in  single  definite  phenomena — and  these  not 
among  the  outlying  marvels  above  referred  to,  but  among  the  experi- 
ments which  are  the  stronghold  of  the  hypnotic  theories — a  starting- 
point  for  similar  objections.  A  boy  is  placed  in  a  chair  and  is  not 
hypnotised  ;  but  his  arm  is  rendered  stiff  and  insensible  after  a  minute 
of  downward  stroking.  "  Reflex  irritability,"  say  some  of  our  friends  ; 
the  monotonous  sensory  stimulation  has  produced  the  well-known 
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tonic  si^asm."  A  thoroughly  sound  explanation  ;  but  let  us  try  the 
effect  of  downward  passes  made  without  contact  or  any  possibility  of 
sensory  stimulation.  The  same  result  ensues  ;  the  usual  tests  of  toi'ture 
and  briljes  may  be  applied,  with  complete  impunity,  to  the  "subject's  " 
arm  in  the  former  case,  and  to  the  experimenter's  pocket  in  the  latter; 
"Expectant  attention,"  say  other  of  our  friends;  "an  interesting 
example  of  the  power  of  mind  over  body ;  the  boy  believes  in  the 
operator's  power,  and  his  mental  energy,  being  absorbed  into  the  single 
channel  of  the  expected  effect,  brings  that  effect  to  pass."  Very 
probably  ;  but  on  experimental  principles  it  is  surely  just  worth  while, 
before  promulgating  this  very  probable  theoiy,  to  test  it  by  a  single 
variation  of  conditions.  Let  the  experiment  be  repeated,  then,  with 
this  difference — that  the  boy  is  made  to  read  aloud  a  paragraph  from  a 
newspaper  as  long  as  the  process  continues,  having  been  previously 
warned  that  he  must  carefully  attend  to  what  he  is  reading,  as  he  will 
be  examined  in  it  afterwards.  After  this  warning  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  stand  the  examination  successfully  ;  but  a  little  surpris^ 
ing,  on  the  proposed  theory,  that  the  stiffness  and  insensibility  should 
again  have  supervened.*  When  such  an  experiment  has  succeeded 
Avith  "  subject  "  after  "  subject,"  and  \yhen  their  expressions  of  astonish- 
ment have  suggested  that  in  many  cases  the  idea  of  the  result  was  not 
even  latently  present  in  their  minds,  it  is  natural  to  devise  measures  for 
pi'eventing  the  possibility  even  of  the  latent  idea  ;  as,  e.(/.,  by  extend- 
ing the  "  subject's  "  ten  fingers  on  a  table  in  front  of  him,  with  a  thick 
screen  between  them  and  his  eyes,  selecting  a  couple  of  them  (the 
combination  being  of  course  varied  each  time),  and  then  subjecting  the 
selected  pair  to  the  same  process  as  the  arm.  But  I  am  approaching 
the  region  of  marvels  and  the  theory  of  specific  influence  which  I  have 
here  forsworn.  To  relieve  one's  mind  by  observing  how  fairly  the 
mesmeric  hypothesis  embraces  and  explains  the  facts  whicli  so  violently 
break  away  from  the  hypnotic  one,  is  perhaps  not  more  unscientific 
than  to  neglect  and  ignore  those  intractable  facts  ;  but  to  those  who 
do  not  share  it,  such  relief  will  naturally  seem  to  resemble  the  escape 
from  subordinate  perplexities  which  the  devout  Catholic  makes  by 
swallowing  one  huge  assumption  at  the  outset. 


*  With  regard  to  the  question  how  far  tlie  idea  of  liis  arm  was  present  to  the 
"subject"  of  this  experiment,  it  was  instructive  to  compare  his  vivacious 
reading  and  subsequent  remembrance  in  this  case  with  his  mechanical  reading 
and  subsequent  oblivion  wlien  (as  described  in  Proceedings,  Part  V.,  p.  71)  he 
had  been  thrown  intf)  the  hypnotic  state,  and  then  had  the  idea  of  his  arm 
prominently  brought  before  his  inin(b  In  that  case  the  idea  remained  truly 
dominant,  and  left  no  room  for  attention  to  the  reading. 
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The  Society's  Library  of  books  and  periodicals  is  open  to  Members 
and  Associates  alike,  for  consultation  at  the  Society's  Rooms. 
Members  have  the  additional  privilege  of  taking  out  books,  except  those 
marked  [R],  which  are  for  reference  only,  according  to  the  following 
Rules  : — 

1.  Members  may  obtain  books  either  by  writing  to  the  Assistant- 

Secretary,  or  by  taking  them  from  the  shelves,  in  which  latter 
case  they  must  leave  a  written  acknowledgment  on  the  form 
provided  for  the  purpose,  entering  also  any  books  which  they 
may  at  the  same  time  return.  Members  must  pay  for  the 
carriage  of  books  sent  to  them  or  returned  by  them. 

2.  No  Member  may  have  more  than  two  volumes  out  at  once,  or 

retain  any  volume  more  than  three  weeks,  without  special 
permission  from  the  Assistant-Secretary.  In  the  case  of 
Members  of  Committees  engaged  on  work  for  the  Society  in 
which  the  books  are  needed,  this  Rule  will  be  relaxed. 

3.  Associates  temporarily  in  London,  or  who  may  otherwise  wish 

to  borrow  books  from  the  Library  during  a  short  period,  can 
do  so  on  the  following  terms  : — 

For  One  Month  ...  5s.    |    For  Three  Months  ...  10s. 

Should  persons  who  are  neither  Members  nor  Associates  of  the 
Society  desire  to  make  use  of  the  Library,  special  facilities  will  be 
granted,  in  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 

Further  Rules  will  be  added  if  occasion  arises,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
Members  will  co-operate  in  taking  care  of  the  books,  and  returning 
them  promptly  for  the  use  of  others.  Many  of  the  books  are  rare,  and 
would  be  hard  to  replace  if  lost. 

A  suggestion  book  is  kept  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  where  names  of 
"books  recommended  for  purchase  may  be  entered  by  Members  and 
Associates ;  or  suggestions  may  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Assistant- 
.Secretary.  Any  such  recommendations  will  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Library  Committee. 

A  lai'ge  proportion  of  the  existing  books  have  been  acquired  by  gift. 
The  books  purchased  with  the  Society's  funds,  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  distinctly  scientific  character. 

The  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  thanks  to 
the  numerous  donors  of  books  to  the  Library  for  their  acceptable 
presents.  ,. 
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VJI. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  RULES. 

1884. 


Title. 

1.  — The  name  of  the  Society  is — The  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Objects. 

2.  — The  objects  for  which  this  Society  is  established  are  : — 

(rt)  To  unite  students  and  inquirers  in  an  organised  body,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  the  investigation  of  certain  obscure 
phenomena,  including  those  commonly  known  as  Psychical, 
Mesmeric,  or  Spiritualistic  ;  and  of  giving  publicity  to  the 
results  of  such  research. 

(h)  To  print,   sell,   or   otherwise    distribute   publications  on 

Psychical  and  kindred   subjects ;  to  afi'ord  information  to 

inquirers     into     these    subjects    by    correspondence  and 

.  otherwise ;   to   collect  and  arrange  facts  respecting  them  ; 

to    open    Libraries,    Reading-rooms,    and    other  suitable 

Premises  and  Offices  ;  and  generally  to  do  all  such  other 

things  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above 
objects. 

Note. — To  j^r event  misconzeiMon^  it  is  here  express!)/  stated  that 
Membershij)  of  the  Society  does  not  imiAij  the  acceptance  of 
any  particular  explanation  of  the  plienomena  investigated, 
nor  any  belief  as  to  the  operation,  in  the  2}h>/sical  icorld,  of 
forces  other  than  those  recognised  by  Physiccd  Science, 

Government. 

3.  — The  Society  shall  be  governed  by  a  Council  consisting  of 
twenty-four  Members.  The  Council  shall  elect  from  amongst  the 
Members  of  the  Society  a  President,  who  shall  be  President  of  the 
Society,  and  an  ex-officio  Member  of  the  Council  and  of  all  Committees 
and  who  shall  retire  from  office  yearly  at  the  first  Meeting  of  the 
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Council  after  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society.  He  shall,  however,  be  eligible  for  re-election,  and  shall  be 
deemed  as  retaining  his  offices  until  he  shall  have  been  re-elected  or  his 
successor  appointed.  The  Council  shall  also  from  time  to  time  elect 
Yice-Presidents,  wlio  shall  be  ex-ojficio  Honorary  Members  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  any  of  the 
Meetings  of  the  Council. 

Constitution. 

4.  — The  Society  shall  consist  of — 

(«)  Members,  who  shall  contribute  not  less  than  two  guineas 
annually,  or  a  single  payment  of  twenty  guineas,  and  who 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Society ;  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Governino- 
■  ■  •  Council  and  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society ;  to  use  its 
Reading-rooms  and  Libraries  ;  to  borrow  books  from  its 
Libraries;  and  to  the  free  receipt  of  any  journal,  transactions, 
-  .       or  periodical  publication  which  may  be  issued  by  the  Council. 

{h)  Associates,  who  shall  contribute  not  less  than  one  guinea 
annually,  or  a  single  payment  of  ten  guineas,  and  who  shall 
be  entitled  to  attend  all  Meetings  of  the  Society,  except  such 
as  are  convened  for  business  purposes  only,  and  to  the  free 
receipt  of  the  ordinary  published  Proceedings  of  the  Society ; 
and  shall  have  free  access  to  its  Reading-rooms  and  Libraries. 

Members  and  Associates  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  all  the 
publications  of  the  Society  at  half  their  published  price. 

5.  — All  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by 
the  Council.  Every  candidate  for  admission  shall  be  required  to  give 
such  references  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Council,  unless  he  shall 
have  been  proposed  in  writing  by  two  or  more  Members  or  Associates, 
who,  on  his  behalf,  and  by  his  authority,  shall  assent  to  the  Constitution 
and  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  consent  to  abide  and  be  governed  by 
them,  one  of  whom  shall  have  certified  in  writing,  from  personal 
knowledge  of  him,  that  he  is  a  lit  person  for  admission.  Every  such 
certificate  having  been  read  and  approved  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,' 
the  election  shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  election  to  be  by  ballot,  and 
one  l)lack  ball  in  six  to  exclude.  The  Council  shall  cause  the  result  to 
be  made  known  to  the  candidate,  who,  if  elected,  shall  be  furnished 
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with  a  certificate  of  election  and  a  copy  of  the  "  Constitution  and 
Eules." 

6.  — The  subscription  shall  become  due  immediately  on  election,  and 
afterwards  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year.  In 
the  case  of  any  Member  or  Associate  being  elected  on  or  after  the  1st 
October,  his  subscription  shall  be  accepted  as  for  the  following  year. 
Any  Member  or  Associate  who  is  more  than  three  months  in  arrear 
and  who  fails  to  pay  after  two  applications  in  writing,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  struck  off  the  list. 

7.  — If  any  Member  or  Associate  desire  to  resign,  he  shall  give 
written  notice  thereof  to  the  Secretary.  He  shall,  however,  be  liable 
for  all  subscriptions  which  shall  then  remain  unpaid. 

Honorary  Members  and  Honorary  Associates. 

8.  — The  Council  may  invite  any  person  who 

(i)  is  either  distinguished  for  knowledge  or  experience  in  Psychical 

Research  or  otherwise  eminent,  to  become  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society  ;  or  any  person  who 

(ii)  has  rendered  services  to  the  Society, 

to  become  an  Honorary  Associate,  such  person  to  be  eligible 
for  re-election  anm:ally. 

Honorary  Members  and  Associates  shall  have  the  priv  ileges  without 
the  obligations  attaching  to  Associates. 

Corresponding  Members. 

9.  — The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  as  Corresponding 
Members,  who  shall  be  on  the  same  footing  as  Honorary  Members, 
persons  able  and  willing  to  forward  the  objects  of  the  Society.  They 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  annually. 

General  Meetings. 

10.  — -The  Anniversary  or  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  ^fembers 
■of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  January,  on  a  day  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Council,  and  of  which  not  less  than  twenty -one  days'  notice 
shall  be  given.  The  business  of  such  Anniversary  Meeting  shall  be  to 
receive  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  and  Statement  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  to  elect  New  Members  of  Council,  and  to  discuss  questions 
on  the  Rules  and  management,  A  Member  shall  not  moot  any  question 
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on  the  Rules  or  management  of  the  Society  unless  he  shall  have  given 
at  least  fourteen  days'  notice  thereof  to  the  Secretary,  but  amendments 
to  any  motion  may  be  brought  forward  without  notice,  provided  they 
relate  to  the  same  subject.  The  Secretary  shall  give  seven  days'  notice 
to  every  Member  of  all  questions  of  which  such  notice  shall  have  been 
given  to  him. 

11.  — Special  General  Meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  may 
be  convened  by  the  Council,  or  by  the  President,  or  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  requisition  of  ten  Members,  and  notice  of  such  Meetings,  stating  the 
objects,  shall  be  given  at  least  seven  days  previously,  and  no  other 
business  shall  be  entered  upon  at  such  Meetings  than  that  stated  in  the 
notice. 

12.  — All  General  Meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  shall  be 
convened  by  circular  to  the  Members. 

Proceedings  in  General  Meeting. 
1.3. — The  qvTorum  necessary  to  constitute  a  General  Meeting  shall 
be  ten. 

14.  — The  President  of  the  Society  shall  preside  ex-officio  :  in  his 
absence  any  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  who  may  at  the  same  time  be  a 
Member  of  the  Society  ;  or  should  no  such  Vice-President  be  present 
a  Member  of  Council.  In  their  absence  the  Meeting  shall  nominate 
its  Chairman. 

15.  — If  within  one  hour  from  the  time  appointed  for  the  Meeting  a 
quorum  is  not  present  the  Meeting  shall  stand  adjourned  for  one  Aveek. 
At  the  adjourned  Meeting  the  number  present  for  the  time  being  ahall 
constitute  the  legal  number. 

16.  — Ail  questions  shall,  at  a  General  Meeting,  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  present,  except  in  the  election  of  Members  of 
Council  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  for  which  election  voting 
papers  shall  be  accepted.  The  Chairman  shall  have  a  second  or  casting- 
vote  at  all  General  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

17.  — Voting  papers  for  the  election  of  Members  of  Council  shall  be 
sent  to  all  Members  of  the  Society  with  the  notice  of  the  Meeting,  and 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  prior  to  the  Meeting.  They  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the 
Member  voting,  and  be  enclosed  in  envelopes  securely  fastened  and 
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marked  on  the  outside  "  votino;  paper,"  and  enclosed  in  a  letter  sent  to 
the  Secretary  and  signed  by  the  Member  voting,  and  they  shall  not  be 
opened  till  so  directed  by  the  Chairman  at  the  Meeting. 

Election  and  Business  of  Council. 

18.  — The  Council  shall  consist  of  eighteen  members,  elected 
annually  at  a  General  Meeting,  and  of  other  members  co-opted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Council,  provided  that  the  whole  number  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-four.  The  names  of  persons  for  the  first  time  proposed 
to  be  co-opted  on  the  Council  shall  be  brought  forward  at  one  Meeting 
of  the  Council,  and  shall  be  sent  round  to  all  members  of  Council 
previous  to  its  next  Meeting,  when  the  voting  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a 
unanimous  vote  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to  carry  the  election. 
Tlie  members  co-opted  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council  shall  cease  to 
hold  office  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  new  members  are  elected, 
but  may  be  co-opted  afresh  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Council  after 
such  Annual  Meeting. 

19.  — Of  the  eighteen  elected  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
so  appointed,  six  or  whatever  number  may  be  required  to  reduce  the 
number  of  elected  Members  to  twelve  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  time 
appointed  for  election  of  Council  in  the  year  1883  ;  one  other  third,  at 
the  time  appointed  for  such  election  in  the  year  1884,  and  the  remainder 
at 'the  time  appointed  for  such  election  in  the  year  1885,  and  the 
vacancies  so  made  shall  be  filled  by  fresh  elections.  All  Members  of 
Council  from  time  to  time  elected  at  the  annual  elections  shall  go  out 
of  office  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  annual  election  in  the  third 
following  year.  The  Secretary  shall  every  year,  at  least  twenty-one 
days  before  the  ensuing  Annual  General  Meeting,  send  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  Society  a  list  of  the  retiring  Members  of  Council,  and  a  statement 
whether  all,  and  if  not,  which  of  them  are  candidates  for  re-election.  In 
all  cases  the  retiring  Members  shall  be  deemed  as  remaining  in  office 
until  they  shall  have  been  re-elected  or  their  successors  appointed. 

20.  — Any  Member  of  the  Society  who  shall  have  paid  up  all 
subscriptions  due  from  him,  including  that  for  the  current  year, 
shall  be  eligible  for  election  or  re-election,  as  a  Member  of  Council, 
provided  he  shall  have  been  nominated  in  writing  by  a  Member  of  the 
Society,  duly  qualified,  and  such  nomination  shall  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  fourteen  days  before  the  time  of  holding  the  Annual 
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General  Meeting.  A  list  of  the  persons  so  nominated  shall  be  forwarded 
.to  all  the  Members  of  the  Society,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the 
meeting.  Jn  case  more  persons,  duly  qualified,  shall  be  nominated  for 
election  at  any  Annual  General  Meeting  than  are  required  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  places  of  those  retiring  by  rotation,  then  such  persons  shall  be 
preferred  and  declared  elected  as  shall  obtain  the  highest  number  of 
votes. 

21.  — The  Council  shall  at  their  first  Meeting  after  every  Annual 
"General  Meeting,  elect  a  President  as  provided  for  in  Rule  3.  At  the 
same  Meeting  they  shall  also  elect  a  Treasurer  and  Auditor,  and  such 
other  oflicers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  who  shall  retire  from  office 
.annually,  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  provided 
■for  in  the  case  of  the  President  by  Pule  3.  They  shall  from  time  to  time 
elect  Vice-Presidents,  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Honorary  Members, 
as  provided  for  by  Rules  3,  5,  and  9.  They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a 
salaried  Secretary,  and  such  other  paid  officers,  assistants,  and  servants 
as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  determine  their  duties.  All  the 
appointments  made  by  the  Conncil,  the  Council  may  at  tlieir  pleasure 
revoke.  • 

22.  — The  Council  shall  elect  persons  duly  qualified  to  fill  up  any 
vacancies  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  occur  in  their  own  body  ;  and 
any  such  persons  so  elected  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  time  when  the 
term  of  office  of  the  persons  in  whose  places  they  were  respectively  ap- 
pointed would  have  expired. 

23.  — The  Council  shall  meet  monthly,  unless  otherwise  determined. 
An  attendance  book  shall  be  kept,  and  signed  by  each  Member  of  the 
Council  at  the  time  of  entering  the  Council-room.  In  all  Meetings  of 
the  Council  four  shall  be  a  quorum  ;  all  questions  shall  be  clecided  by 
vote,  and  a  decision  of  the  majority  shall,  except  where  otherwise 
provided  by  these  Rules,  be  the  decision  of  the  Meeting ;  the  Chairman 
to  have,  in  addition  to  his  own,  a  casting  vote.  The  Chair  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  President ;  or  in  his  absence  by  a  Vice-President  who 
is  a  subscribing  Member  of  the  Society,  or  should  no  such  Vice-President 
be  present,  by  a  Member  of  Council  chosen  by  the  Meeting. 

24.  — The  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  for  special  purposes 
Committees  composed  of  Members  of  the  Society  or  other  suitable 
persons.    Every  Committee  shall  report  its  proceedings  to  the  Council 
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through  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  o£  sucli  Committee,  one  of  wliom 
must  be  a  Member  of  Council,  and  no  rejiort  shall  be  published  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Council. 

25.  — The  Council  shall  have  power,  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths 
of  the  Members  present,  in  a  Special  Meeting  of  their  own  body  duly 
convened  for  the  purpose,  and  of  which,  and  of  the  objects  thereof,  not 
less  than  seven  days'  notice  shall  have  been  given  to  each  Member  of 
the  Council,  to  add  to,  suspend,  or  alter  any  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  bye-laws  of  the  Society  ;  such  alteration  to  be  in  foi'ce  only  until 
the  next  ensuing  Anniversary  Meeting,  unless  it  be  then  confirmed 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  tlie  Members  of  the  Society  there 
present. 

26.  — The  Council  shall  have  power  to  employ  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  including  any  funds  obtained  by  donation,  bequest,  or 
otherwise,  in  any  manner  consistent  with  the  objects  thereof,  and  they 
may  invest  any  surplus  funds  in  such  securities  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  may  deem  proper  ;  and  they  may  sell,  employ,  or  re-invest  the 
said  funds. 

27.  — The  Council  may  establish  Branches,  and  Local  or  Provincial 
Societies,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  under  such  regula- 
tions, and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  they  may  deem  fit. 

28.  — The  Council  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  co-operate 
with,  or  accept  the  alliance  of,  other  Societies,  having  similar  objects  in 
view. 

Auditors. 

29.  — There  shall  be  two  Auditors — one  chosen  by  the  Members 
of  the  Society,  and  one  chosen  by  the  Members  of  the  Council.  These 
shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Council.  The  auditors  shall  be  empowered  to  examine  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  all  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  where  they 
shall  see  occasion ;  and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  it,  whether  it  has  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Society. 

Finance. 

30.  — The  Council  shall  cause  true  accounts  to  be  kept  of  all  sums  of 
money  received  and  paid,  and  shall  submit  the  accounts  of  the  Society, 
with  a  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities,  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  r- 
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Property  and  Funds. 

31.  — Eveiy  paper  accepted  by  the  Society  for  reading  or  publication 
shall  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  KSociety,  unless  the  author's 
rights  be  specially  reserved. 

32.  — The  property  of  the  Society  sliall  be  invested  in  Trustees 
chosen  by  the  Council.  The  Trustees  shall  be  eligible  to  any  other 
ofSce  in  the  Society. 

Notices. 

33.  — The  posting  of  a  notice  to  the  registered  address  of  a  Member 
or  Associate  shall  be  deemed  service  of  a  notice.  Members  or 
Associates  residing  abroad  shall  name  a  place  of  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  default  of  such  address,  the  posting  of  a  notice  in  a 
conspicuous  place  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
notice. 

34.  — A  notice  forwarded  by  post  to  the  Secretary  of  a  Branch  or 
Allied  Society  shall  be  deemed  a  notice  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
of  which  he  is  Secretary. 

Interpretation  of  Rules. 

35.  — In  the  Interpretation  of  these  Rules  words  importing  the 
singular  number  only,  include  the  plural,  and  words  importing  the 
masculine  gender  only,  include  the  feminine. 
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